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^\ZlTri  what  sootKmg  emotions, 
wnat  eager  aelignt,  do  %ve  fol- 
low tne  traveller,  who  leads  us  rrom 
the  cares,  the  sorro^ws,  the  joys  or 
ordinary  lire,  to  -wander  in  another 
hemisphere !  to  mark  unknown  forms 
of  luxuriant  heauty,  and  unknown 
objects  of  majestic  greatness— to  view 
a  ne-w  earth,  new  skies. 

From  Preface  to  Humboldt's 
"  Personal  Narrative.  " 
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America's  Mediterranean 

By  Fredericl<_  A*  Oi)er» 

Author  of  "  Camps  in  the  Caribbees,"  "  In  the  W^ake  of  Columbus," 
"  Our  W^est  Indian  Neighbors,"  etc.,  etc. 


EST  the  writer  should  be 
accused  of  indulging  in 
hyperbole  when  he  styles 
the  West  Indies  collec- 
tively an  earthly  para- 
dise, he  begs  leave  to 
refer  to  a  long  list  of  authors  who 
have  preceded  him,  who  also  have  used 
the  term,  and  not  always  in  a  figurative 
sense.  First  of  them  all  was  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  whose  voyage,  in 
1492,  through  the  Bahamas  and  along 
the  north  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Haiti  was 
a  protracted  delight.  Of  Cuba  he 
wrote  in  his  journal:  "This  is  the  most 
beautiful  island  eyes  ever  beheld.  .  .  . 
One  could  live  here  forever."  And  one 
of  the  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Haiti 
he  called  Val  de  Paraiso  (Vale  of  Par- 
adise). 

We  who  have  known  these  islands 
for  years;  we  who  have  coasted  their 
fascinating  shores,  plunged  into  their 
sombre  forests,  and  scaled  their  numer- 
ous mountain  peaks,  have  until  recent- 
ly had  them  nearly  all  to  ourselves,  for 


the  travelling  public  for  a  long  time 
showed  itself  incurious,  if  not  incredu- 
lous, respecting  their  charms.  Granted, 
they  said,  that  these  wonders  exist  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea — has  not  the  Med- 
iterranean similar  attractions,  to  which 
are  added  historic  ruins  and  varied 
peoples? 

Within  the  decade  just  past,  however, 
the  citadel  of  indifference  has  been 
breached,  though  it  required  a  war  and 
two  terrestrial  convulsions  to  accom- 
plish it.  But  since  the  American  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  volcanic  eruptions  in 
Martinique  and  Saint  Vincent,  tourists 
have  fairly  swarmed  to  the  West  Indies. 
They  have  learned  that  the  islands  are 
all  readily  accessible,  being  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  England,  by  large  and  commo- 
dious steamers,  whose  reliable  sched- 
ules and  accommodations  almost  equal 
those     of    the     best    Atlantic     liners. 

But  while  all  the  islands  of  impor- 
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tance  are  directly  connected  with  the 
chief  ports  of  America  and  Europe, 
there  remain  enough  out-lying  islets 
and  isolated  mountain  regions  to  tempt 
the  adventurous  explorer.  We  find  this 
exemplified  in  the  Bahamas,  the  capital 
of  which,  Nassau,  on  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  is  well  served  in  the  winter 
season  by  two  lines,  one  from  New 
York  and  the  other  from  Florida. 
Nassau  does  not  contain  within  itself  a 
moiety  of  the  Bahamas'  attractions,  yet 
it  possesses  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  nearest  approach 
by  land  from  the  United  States  either 
to  Nassau  or  Havana  is  over  the  East 
Coast  Railway  of  Florida,  taking  ship 
at  Miami;  but  within  a  year  or  two, 
when  the  wonderful  engineering  work 
along  the  Keys  shall  have  been  fin- 
ished, about  six  hours'  of  sea-ferriage 
will    complete   the   trip   to   the    Cuban 
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capital.  Here  is  to  be  found  daily 
communication  with  the  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic ports  of  the  United  States,  besides 
ships  for  inter-insular  and  European 
points  at  frequent  intervals. 

To  exploit  the  attractiveness  of 
Havana  as  a  winter  resort  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  recorded  save  the  fact, 
which  is  obvious  to  every  observer,  that 
American  energy  and  administration 
have  re-created  the  old  city.  Yet 
Havana  will  always  afTord  many  a  rare 
glimpse  of  Spanish  architecture  and 
customs.  Its  famous  Morro  Castle,  the 
Cabanas  fortress,  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  shopping  district,  the  broad  ave- 
nues lined  with  Hispano-Moresque 
houses,  the  quaint  old  churches,  the 
massive  forts  encircling  the  city, — all 
of  these  are  well  worth  a  visit,  be  the 
traveller  artist,  student  of  history  or 
but  professional  sightseer. 

From  Havana  the  seeker  after  new 
scenes  may  go  westward  into  Pinar  del 
kio,  the  province  famous  for  its  Vuelta 
Abajo  tobacco,  from  which  cigars  for 
kings  and  princes  are  made,  or  south- 
ward to  Batabano  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Phis  island,  famous  for  its  thriving 
American  colony,  which  has  devoted 
itself  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus 
fruits,  is  rich  also  in  fine  marble  quar- 
ries, mineral  springs,  and  dense  forests 
of  pine;  while  the  surrounding  waters 
contain  numerous  wrecks  of  ancient 
treasure-laden  galleons,  which,  despite 
the  discouragements  of  treasure  seekers 
in  the  past,  may  well  repay  some  mod- 
cm  adventurer. 

Cuba's  system  of  railroads  begins  at 
the  station  of  the  United  Railways  in 
Havana,  whence  one  may  travel  east- 
ward to  Matanzas,  where  are  two  great 
attractions:  the  famous  Yumuri  Valley 
with  its  royal  palms — a  veritable  para- 
dise— and  the  caverns  of  Bella  Mar, 
the  "Beautiful  Sea,"  which  with  their 
sparkling  stalactites  and  mysterious 
subterranean  temples,  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Mammoth  Cave  and 
Luray. 

The  harbors  upon  the  north  coast, 
more  than  a  score  in  number,  are  a 
delight  in  their  contour  and  location. 
Among    these    are    Gibara,    Nuevitas, 
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Nipe  and  Baracoa,  which  are  reached 
direct  from  New  York  by  the  Munson 
Hne  of  steamers. 

The  ports  on  the  south  coast  are  not 
so  numerous  nor  so  accessible  as  those 
of  the  north,  the  most  important  being 
Cienfuegos  and  Santiago.  Both  are 
connected  with  New  York  by  direct 
steamship  lines,  and  between  Santiago 
and  Havana  is  a  railroad  five  hundred 
miles  in  length.  No  one  need  be  told 
of  Santiago's  claims  to  fame  since  the 
days  and  nights  of  its  memorable  siege, 
and  the  wild  scenes  of  the  surrender 
after  Kettle  Hill  and  San  Juan  were 
taken  by  United  States  troops.  Hacks 
and  guides  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotel  if  the  traveller  wishes  to  visit  the 
various  battle-fields  or  the  grand  old 
Morro  Castle,  which  so  successfully 
withstood  the  bombardment  "of  "Uncle 
Sam's"  guns,  and  which  still  stands  in- 
tact, frowning  down  upon  the  sea  as  of 
yore,  from  the  brink  of  the  rugged 
cliffs. 

South  from  Santiago  lies  peerless 
Jamaica,  island  of  forests  and  streams, 
which,  despite  the  rude  shaking  it  re- 
ceived last  January,  has  lost  little  of  its 
attraction.  All  of  Kingston's  hotels 
were  temporarily  dismantled  by  the 
'quake    except    "Constant    Spring,"    a 


famous  hostelry  lying  just  outside  the 
city,  which  is  fast  regaining  its  popu- 
larity with  travelers  from  the  North. 
Spanish  Town,  not  far  away.  Port  An- 
tonio (which  has  become  the  chief  port 
of  entry  since  the  Kingston  disturb- 
ance) and  Montego  Bay,  upon  the 
northwest  coast,  can  all  fairly  boast  of 
their  attractions  and  good  hotels.  Old 
Port  Royal,  erstwhile  haunt  of  pirates 
and  buccaneers,  most  of  which  has 
slipped  into  the  sea,  has  something  left 
besides  its  mournful  memories  of  past 
centuries,  while  in  Kingston  itself  there 
remain  many  things  to  interest  the  trav- 
eler. All  the  show-places  are  practi- 
cally intact,  and  though  a  few  fissures 
were  made  in  the  road  to  Blue  Moun- 
tain Peak,  it  is  still  accessible,  and 
offers  one  of  the  most  delectable  views 
which  nature  has  provided  for  man  to 
enjoy.  Jamaica  can  boast  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  of  perfect  roads  which 
give  access  alike  to  the  wildest  moun- 
tain scenery  and  the  remotest  hamlets 
of  the  interior. 

Approaching  Jamaica  in  scenic  at- 
tractions, but  centuries  behind  it  in  the 
matter  of  road  construction,  is  the 
island  which,  because  of  the  two  repub- 
lics that  occupy  it,  is  called  either  Haiti 
or  Santo  Domingo.  Second  in  size  to 
Cuba,  its  mountains  are  the  highest 
and  its  undeveloped  resources  the 
greatest  in  all  the  Antilles;  but  its  in- 
terior is  rarely  visited  by  the  traveller, 
and  though  gold  and  copper  abound, 
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capital  has  been,  until  now,  reluctant 
to  embark  in  mineral  development. 
To-day,  as  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  its 
rivers  run  over  golden  sands,  and  nug- 
gets weighing  several  ounces  each  are 
frequently  washed  from  its  placers. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  double  handful 
of  nuggets,  bought  from  the  natives  by 
a  Spanish  shop-keeper,  some  of  which 
measured  two  or  three  inches  across 
and  were  of  virgin  gold. 

The  black  third  of  this  island,  Haiti, 
has  two  cities  of  importance,  Port-au- 
Prince  in  the  south,  and  Cap  Haitien  in 
the  north.  Neither  is  attractive  to  the 
tourist  except  for  historical  associa- 
tions, and  only  Port-au-Prince  is  pro- 
vided with  hotels.  In  the  harbor  of  the 
Cape  on  Christmas  Eve,  1492,  the  flag- 
ship of  Columbus  was  wrecked,  and  on 
its  eastern  shore  was  built  the  first 
European  fort  in  America.  Ten  miles 
inland  from  the  harbor,  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  stands  a  wonderful 
fortress  erected  by  Haiti's  black  king, 
Christophe,  a  hundred  years  ago,  to 
defend  his  beautiful  palace  (still  to  be 
seen,  though  in  ruins)  Sans  Souci. 


Journeying  east  along  the  north 
coast  we  find  other  traces  of  Columbus 
at  the  site  of  his  first  settlement, 
Isabella,  and  sixty  miles  beyond  we 
come  to  Puerto  Plata,  a  clean  little  city, 
with  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  From 
this  town  a  short  railroad  runs  to  the 
interior,  while  another  railroad  at 
Sanchez,  on  Samana  Bay,  gives  access 
to  the  great  plain  known  as  the  Royal 
Veg^,  a  vast  and  fertile  valley  encircled 
by  a  picturesque  chain  of  mountains. 
Santo  Domingo  has  vast  resources  both 
forestal  and  mineral,  but  little  of  its 
territory  has  as  yet  been  exploited  with 
energy  and  intelligence.  On  the  south 
coast  stands  the  oldest  existing  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  America,  Santo 
Domingo  City,  founded  in  1496  by 
Bartholomew  Columbus.  Here  the 
traveler  finds  old  churches,  forts,  con- 
vents, and,  most  interesting  of  all,  the 
cathedral  which  formerly  sheltered  the 
remains  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

East  of  Santo  Domingo  lies  Porto 
Rico,  now  so  thoroughly  familiar  to 
Americans.  Its  age-weathered  fortifi- 
cations at  San  Juan,  the  quaint  homes 
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and  customs  of  the  people,  and  above 
all  its  magnificent  scenery  are  making 
the  island  increasingly  popular  with 
travellers.  But  chief  of  its  attractions 
is  the  famous  automobile  ride  over  the 
great  "Royal  Road"  between  Ponce  and 
San  Juan,  which  takes  the  tourist  to 
an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  and  affords 
glimpses  of  hill  and  vale,  of  coffee 
plantations,  tobacco  vegas  and  waving 
expanses  of  sugar  cane. 

Porto  Rico  marks  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Greater  Antilles,  but  the 
voyage  may  be  continued  to  the  south 
through  the  archipelago  of  the  Virgins 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  always  with  a 
lovely  isle  in  sight,  set  in  a  sapphire 
sea.  The  best  known  islands  of  the 
Virgin  group  are  Saint  Thomas,  with 
its  perfect  harbor;  Saint  John,  clothed 
in  forests  of  coffee  and  spices;  Virgin 
Gorda,  with  its  considerable  deposits  of 
phosphate  and  copper,  and  Santa  Cruz, 
a  great  garden  of  palm-sprinkled 
estates  famous  for  their  sugar  and  rum. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  really  begin  with 
Saba,   a   mountain   pinnacle   thrust  up 
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from  the  ocean's  depths  to  a  height  of 
2,500  feet.  In  one  of  its  extinct  craters 
live  a  few  score  fisherfolk  of  Dutch 
descent  who  are  unable,  through  lack 
of  capital,  to  exploit  the  valuable  de- 
posits of  sulphur  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  volcano.  Formerly  this  was  an 
important  industry,  and  vast  quantities 
of  crude  sulphur  were  made  to  "shoot 
the  chutes"  from  points  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  into  the  holds  of  vessels 
anchored  beneath  the  cliffs. 

Statia,  with  a  perfect  cone  3,000  feet 
in  height,  and  St.  Kitts,  which  has 
Mount  Misery,  2,600  feet  high,  as  its 
central  feature,  are  both  volcanic 
islands  the  fires  of  which  have  long 
been  extinguished.  There  is  no  richer 
island  anywhere  in  the  West  Indies, 
speaking  only  of  its  soil,  than  St. 
Kitts,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
sugar  plantations  that  engirdle  its  vol- 
cano are  not  very  profitable,  owing 
both  to  lack  of  capital  and  to  present 
depression  in  the  industry.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  "man  with  the  hoe"  works 
here  for  a  shilling  a  day,  and  the  soil  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  there  seems  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  American  capi- 
tal, if  wisely  placed,  for  in  Cuba  the 
business  of  sugar  raising,  owing  to  the 
up-to-date  methods  and  machinery  in 
use,  is  once  more  becoming  profitable. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Nevis, 
and  of  Montserrat,  both  very  beautiful 
islands,  the  last  named  having  been 
saved  from  serious  business  depression 
by  lime  culture  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Northeast  of  Montserrat  lies  Antigua, 
another  island  whose  prosperity  has 
been  affected  by  frequent  droughts  and 
the  failure  of  sugar-cane  crops.  But  the 
scenery  of  the  island  is  delightful,  and 
half  a  dozen  leagues  to  the  north  is 
found  the  only  game  preserve  in  the 
group,  Barbuda,  with  excellent  shoot- 
ing in  the  winter  season  of  deer, 
pigeons  and  wild  guinea  fowl. 

The  French  island  of  Guadeloupe,  in 
latitude  16°  north,  is  extremely  pictur- 
esque in  its  western  half.  By  landing 
at  Basse  Terre,  its  capital,  one  may 
easily  ascend  to  the  crater  of  the  great 
volcano  which  towers  so  grandly  aloft, 
passing  on  the  way  through  every  va- 
riety of  vegetation  known  in  the  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  world.    The  most 
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beautiful  island  of  the  chain,  however — 
though  grandly,  solemnly  beautiful,  if 
one  may  say  it — is  neighboring  Domi- 
nica, with  its  vast  forests,  or  "high 
woods,"  covering  the  sides  and  shoul- 
ders of  its  central  mountain  peaks. 
Dominica  can  boast  of  a  boiling  lake, 
streams  of  hot  water  and  romantic  cas- 
cades, while  wonderful  forms  of  tropical 
vegetation  abound  on  every  hand.  This 
island  is  also  of  interest  to  the  capital- 
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ist,  as  it  is  the  home  of  lime  and  coflfee 
culture,  and  has  great  tracts  of  fertile 
Crown  lands  which  may  be  had  as 
cheaply  as  a  pound  per  acre,  and  are 
well  covered  with  valuable  dye  and 
cabinet  woods. 

Across  a  sea-channel  but  twenty 
miles  broad  is  lovely  but  ill-fated  Mar- 
tinique, dominated  by  sinister  Mont 
Pelee,  which,  though  in  a  comparative- 
ly quiescent  state,  is  still  smoking  and 
belching  forth  gases.  St.  Pierre,  the 
former  bustling  city,  now  lies  buried 
deep  beneath  the  debris  ejected  in  the 
terrible  eruption  of  1902,  and  probably 
will  never  be  disinterred.  Steamers 
no  longer  make  regular  calls  at  this 
port.  The  traveller  must  first  proceed 
to  Fort  de  France  and  then  go  by  boat 
or  road  to  the  fishing  village  of  Carbet, 


where  guides  are  taken  for  a  trip  to 
the  devastated  region. 

There  is  no  present  opportunity  for 
investments  on  a  very  large  scale  in 
these  French  islands,  but  all  the  ad- 
jacent British  islands  offer  induce- 
ments to  capital.  St.  Lucia,  for  in- 
stance, has  large  sulphur  deposits  and 
fine  timber  lands,  while  St.  Vincent 
has  a  belt  of  fertile  sugar  plantations 
and  contains  an  extensive  area  of  wild 
Crown  lands.  The  erup- 
tion from  La  Soufriere,  in 
1902,  destroyed  several 
plantations  and  Carib  In- 
dian settlements  on  this 
island,  but  since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  terres- 
trial disturbance.  The  vol- 
cano, by  the  way,  may  be 
reached  by  taking  boat  at 
Kingston,  the  capital,  and 
securing  guides  at  the 
Richmond  estate  or  Bar- 
roualie. 

Directly  east  from  St. 
\^incent  lies  the  thriving 
and  picturesque  island  of 
Barbadoes,  known  to 
Americans  as  the  only 
foreign  land  ever  visited 
by  George  Washington, 
and  to  all  the  world  as 
containing  the  densest 
population  outside  of  cer- 
tain provinces  of  China. 
Barbadoes  is  deservedly  popular,  both 
with  sightseers  and  invalids. 

Returning  to  the  volcanic  group  the 
traveller  should  not  neglect  the  charm- 
ing island  of  Grenada,  whose  excellent 
harbor  is  really  the  crater  of  a  sub- 
merged volcano.  Grenada  has  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  is  famous  for 
its  cacao  and  spices,  which  are  bring- 
ing considerable  wealth  to  the  island. 
Southeast  from  Grenada  lies  Tobago, 
to  which  memories  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
add  a  romantic  interest.  Tobago  at 
present  lies  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but 
its  forest  and  agricultural  resources 
are  rich  and  varied. 

Last,  though  not  least  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  to  claim  our  attention,  is 
Trinidad,  lying  near  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  which,  according  to  geol- 
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ogists,  was  at  a  not  remote  age  a  por- 
tion of  the  American  mainland.  Here 
are  forests  almost  continental  in  char- 
acter, great  plains  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar-cane  (one  of  the  estates 
has  the  largest  sugar  factory  in  the 
world)  and  fertile  mountain  slopes 
where  the  famed  Trinidad  cacao  flour- 
ishes. 

Port-of-Spain,  the  capital,  is  a  hot 
but  busy  city  within  ten  degrees  of  the 
equator,  and  growing  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  spread  out  toward  the  hills  that 
bound  it  on  the  north.  In  and  around 
Port-of-Spain  can  be  found  tropi- 
cal scenery  in  all  its  perfection;  tall 
palms,  beautiful  cascades,  and  a  botan- 
ical garden  in  which  are  gathered  all 
the  vegetal  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  asphalt  lake,  though  in  dreary  con- 
trast to  the  forests,  is  a  remarkable 
sight  and  has  attracted  travellers  since 
the  days  of  Raleigh,  who  made  use  of 
the  pitch  to   calk  his   leaking  vessels. 

Railroads  and  tramways  reach  out 
into  the  country,  opening  up  new  fields 
for  exploitation;  harbor  and  river  steam- 
ers run  down  the  coast  to  the  beauti- 
ful Bocas  and  up  the  great  Orinoco; 
while  ocean  lines  connect  the  island 
with  all  Atlantic  and  Venezuelan 
ports.  With  the  illimitable  field 
opened  to  explorers  and  investors  by 
the   vast    Orinoco    and    its    numerous 


ramifications,  and 
with  its  own  intrin- 
sic resources,  Trin- 
idad ofifers  oppor- 
tunities which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  are  very 
rich  indeed. 

Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,    these    islands 
of  the  West  Indies, 
of    themselves    ex- 
tremely    attractive, 
are    but    stepping- 
stones  to  the  great 
continent    south    of 
us,  with  its  50,000,- 
000  inhabitants  and 
its    boundless    and 
as   yet    almost   un- 
touched   resources. 
As  the  writer  stated 
just    twenty-three 
years  ago  in  a  preface  to  his  "Travels 
in  Mexico,"  "South  America  is  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  a  progressive  movement 
that  will  not  end  until  the  American 
shall  have  extended  his  influence  to  the 
extremest    portions    of    that    'Greater 
South,'    and    a    trade,    legitimate    and 
prosperous,  shall  flow  in  those  longi- 
tudinal   channels    which    require    the 
traversing  of  no  broad  ocean  or  tem- 
pestuous sea." 

Nearly  a  quarter-century  has  passed 
since  he  wrote  these  words,  and  it  is 
with  intense  gratification  that  he  sees 
this  hopeful  prediction  about  to  be 
verified. 
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Tropical  Agriculture 

By  Louis  J.   Matos,  M.E.,   Pk.D. 

Formerly  Chemist  and  Chief  of  Laboratories  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 


""NY  discussion  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  of 
agriculture  in  the  tropics 
at  once  brings  to  mind 
the  so-called  cultivation 
of  certain  products  of  the 
soil  that  have  contributed  a  prominent 
share  to  the  world's  riches,  and  added 
to  the  fame  of  those  lands  that  produce 
them. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the 
torrid  zone,  or  "Tropics,"  that  part  of 
the  world  between  the  twenty-fifth 
parallels  of  latitude,  north  and  south, 
is  of  course  understood.  But  usually, 
when  we  have  in  mind  the  commodities 
of  the  tropics,  we  consider  only  those 
articles  that  figure  prominently  in  the 
list  of  tropical  exports,  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  or  tobacco.  We  forget  many 
other  products,  which,  though  of  less 
prominence,  are  very  important  not  only 
because  of  the  outside  (foreign)  de- 
mand for  them,  but  because  many  peo- 
ple in  the  countries  of  their  origin  gain 
a  livelihood  by  their  cultivation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  present  ar- 
ticle to  explain  and  review,  in  a  broad 
way,  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
conditions  that  now  affect  the  chief 
products  of  a  score  of  neighboring,  yet 
little  known  countries.  Foremost  among 
these  products  are,  without  doubt,  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  oranges,  and  the  various  plants 
from  which  fibers  are  obtained.  The 
economic  importance  of  the  staples  here 
named  could  supply  material  for  a  book, 
and  a  full  discussion  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  at  present  pro- 
duced, and  of  those  conditions  which  are 
certain  to  attend  their  cultivation  in  the 
future,  must  be  left  for  other  articles. 


All  these  various  tropical  commodi- 
ties have  long  been  the  source  of  much 
scientific  and  commercial  interest,  and 
innumerable  investigations  have  been 
made  covering  every  phase  of  their  rise, 
propagation  and  development.  Of  all 
the  raw  exports  of  the  tropics,  rubber  is 
probably  destined  to  play  the  most  dis- 
tinctive part,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  under  certain 
conditions  crude  rubber  could  be  com- 
bined with  sulphur  to  form  an  ap- 
parently new  compound  without  the  un- 
desirable qualities  of  the  original  gum 
but  retaining  all  its  good  qualities,  and 
adding  to  them  new  and  valuable  prop- 
erties— not,  in  fact,  until  Charles  Good- 
year invented  the  process  of  vulcanizing 
— that  the  present  gigantic  rubber  in- 
dustry was  made  possible. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  plants  are 
capable  of  yielding  rubber,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  much  of  the  raw  material 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  foreign 
market  is  obtained  from  trees  not  yet 
classified  by  the  scientist.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  rubber  producing  species  are 
not  even  fully  identified,  but  as  the 
search  continues  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  will  also  increase. 

The  total  amount  of  crude  rubber 
marketed  during  the  year  ending  with 
June  of  1907  cannot  be  far  from  65,000 
tons,  of  which  tropical  America  con- 
tributed approximately  sixty  per  cent. 
This  great  quantity,  however,  was  ob- 
tained from  various  regions  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Central  America  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Mexico,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded in  any  way  as  the  output  of 
systematically  managed  plantations,  but 
rather  as  drawn  from  undefined  regions, 
hence  may  be  designated  "wild  rubber." 
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The  proper  selection  and  laying  out 
of  land  for  rubber  culture  is  essential 
in  order  to  secure  uniform  grade  and 
quality,  and  the  price  obtained  for  such 
rubber  will  always  be  higher  than  for 
uncultivated  grades.  This  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  growers  and  propagators 
of  the  trees,  since  as  much  as  $i.6o  per 
pound  has  been  paid  for  certain  planta- 
tion rubbers  at  a  time  when  fine  Para 
was  fetching  only  $1.38. 

The  entire  question  of  the  systematic 
cultivation  of  rubber,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  cacao  and  other  pro- 
ducts, is  of  great  and  increasing  impor- 
tance, since  the  conservation  of  the  sup- 
ply depends  upon  guarding  against  a 
ruthless  destruction  of  the  trees.  The 
early,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  obtaining  crude  rubber 
through  local  dealers  and  traders  who 
barter  with  the  natives,  is  responsible 
for  the  many  ill-assorted  shipments 
made  to  the  United  States ;  but  with  the 
extension  of  rubber  planting,  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  methods  of  supervi- 
sion, and  of  laying-out  and  tapping,  a 
marked  improvement  may  be  looked 
for. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  on  a  num- 
ber of  plantations  that  when  the  trees 
are  carefully  protected  the  yield  per  tree 
has  been  excellent,  and  that  such  trees 
can  endure  more  severe  tapping  opera- 
tions, and  can  be  handled  to  greater 
commercial  advantage,  than  wild  or 
neglected  trees  of  a  similar  size  and  age. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting group  of  rubber  plants  belongs 
to  the  genus  Hevea.  This  is  known  to 
yield  the  largest  quantity  of  the  best 
rubber  in  the  world,  and  is  the  direct 
source  of  the  so-called  Para  rubber. 

The  Castilloa  is  another  valuable 
genus,  which  includes  the  species 
C.  elastica.  and  yields  the  bulk  of  the 
rubber  derived  from  Central  America. 
The  so-called  Guayule  is  obtained  from 
a  plant  known  as  Parthenium  argenta- 
tum,  which  is  found  throughout  a  very 
wide  region  extending  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  to 
Venezuela. 

The  processes  employed  in  the  propa- 
gation of  rubber  are  so  numerous  that 
the  following  remarks  will  not  apply  to 
every  variety  of  the  tree,  since  condi- 


tions depend  much,  upon  regional  en- 
vironment. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  are  two  very 
important  factors  in  rubber  cultivation, 
and  the  drainage  ditches  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  effect  a  rapid  removal 
of  the  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  ground  should  be  at  all  times  moist, 
but  must  never  remain  wet.  Under- 
growth should  be  continually  cut  away, 
and  the  earth  at  the  base  of  each  tree 
should  be  raked  or  hoed  into  a  small 
mound.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds 
and  kept  there  for  a  year,  then  removed 
to  a  nursery  for  one  and  one-half  or 
two  years  more,  at  which  age  they  are 
ready  for  their  final  position  in  the  plan- 
tation. The  number  of  trees  that  can 
be  planted  in  a  given  area  depends  much 
upon  circumstances,  and  also  upon  the 
kind  of  tree,  so  that  no  fixed  rule  can 
be  laid  down  that  will  hold  good  for 
every  locality.  In  Nicaragua,  for  in- 
stance, the  custom  is  to. plant  the  Cas- 
tilloa about  twenty  feet  apart,  thus 
allowing  six  hundred  to  the  acre. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  the  collection  of  the  "late"  or  milk 
of  the  trees  at  the  proper  time,  and  for 
the  best  results  approved  methods  of 
securing  it  must  be  adopted.  The  na- 
tives still  resort  to  primitive  methods 
and  appliances,  but  during  recent  years 
improvements  have  been  made  that  re- 
duce the  wastage,  and  this  saving  ma- 
terially increases  the  profits  of  a  plan- 
tation. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber-producing 
plants  in  the  lower  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  is  beginning  to  attract  attention. 
Conditions  seem  favorable  for  such  en- 
terprise, and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  as 
suitable  areas  are  cleared,  quickly  ma- 
turing varieties  of  rubber  trees  and 
vines  will  be  tested  in  those  regions. 

The  entire  crude  rubber  situation, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  planter,  is 
one  that  is  yearly  attracting  greater  at- 
tention. New  conditions,  both  local  and 
technical,  have  arisen  which  point  con- 
clusively to  the  necessity  for  a  more 
thorough  understanding  and  control  of 
the  entire  problem  of  cultivation  and 
the  gathering  of  the  juice. 

This  necessity  for  scientific  cultiva- 
tion applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
sugar  industry,  in  which  the  crude  and 
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wasteful  methods  of  former  days  are 
giving  way  to  the  more  exact  processes 
of  to-day.  The  bullock  cart  is  being 
abandoned  for  the  trolley.  The  de- 
mands of  commerce  have  led  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  cane.  By  proper 
methods  of  culture  the  sugar  content 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
employment  of  improved  types  of  ma- 
chinery has  resulted  both  in  a  greater 


also  known  as  Henequen,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  names.  It  is  obtained  from  a 
group  of  plants  designated  by  botanists 
as  Agave,  of  which  the  common  cen- 
tury plant  is  a  type.  The  clean  fiber  of 
this  plant  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  also 
as  a  substitute  for  other  and  more  costly 
fibers,  Unlike  many  other  tropical 
plants,  the  Agave  has  no  "season,"  so 
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yield  of  juice,  and  a  better  grade  of  raw 
sugar.  The  old  plantation  sugar  mill 
has  given  way  to  the  centrally  located 
factory,  fully  equipped  to  handle  the 
entire  crop  grown  in  its  vicinity. 

The  tropical  fiber  industry  is  one  that 
has  been  almost  wholly  neglected,  and 
but  little  is  known  by  the  outer  world 
regarding  its  possibilities.  The  wild  re- 
gions where  the  fiber  plants  now  thrive 
must  eventually  be  reclaimed,  replanted 
with  selected  stock,  and  scientifically 
cultivated  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
yield  of  fiber.  The  chief  tropical  fiber 
is  the  "Sisal"  of  commerce,   which  is 


that  the  cutting  of  the  leaves  goes  on 
throughout  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  continually  increasing 
demand  for  this  fiber,  many  efltorts  have 
been  made  to  devise  machines  for  re- 
moving the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaves  as 
completely  as  possible,  so  that  the  fiber 
may  be  in  a  condition  ready  for  dry- 
ing. These  attempts  have  met  with 
much  success,  but  this  is  a  case  in  which 
the  engineer  must  combine  his  skill  with 
that  of  the  agriculturist,  to  secure  the 
best  results.  From  the  plantation 
standpoint,  the  culture  of  fibers  is  most 
interesting,    and   when  properly    prose- 
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cuted,  can  be  made  a  success.  Of 
course  spasmodic  efforts  have  never 
yielded  the  expected  returns,  but 
whenever  intelligent  direction  has  been 
given,  and  the  various  conditions 
studied  beforehand,  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  That  the  plantation 
end  of  the  fiber  industry  is  in  its  in- 
fancy cannot  be  doubted,  but  its  de- 
velopment is  only  a  question  of  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  assets  of 
the  tropics  is  its  limitless  areas  of  val- 
uable timber,  adapted  for  structural 
purposes  and  for  decorative  and  tech- 
nical uses.  The  problems  of  forest  de- 
pletion, so  pressing  in  the  United  States, 
do  not  affect  our  tropical  neighbors. 
Indeed,  the  idea  prevails  in  many  lo- 
calities of  tropical  America  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  timber  would  be  a  bless- 
ing, though  time  will  prove  the  un- 
soundness of  this  opinion.  A  number 
of  species  of  trees,  such  as  mahogany, 
are  of  great  industrial  value,  though  im- 
mense areas  exist  from  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  secure  an  entire  log, 
since  no  way  exists  of  getting  it  out  of 
the  forest. 

The  rich  dye-woods,  such  as  log- 
wood and  fustic ;  quassia,  used  in  med- 
icine for  its  bitter  principle;  lance- 
wood,  and  others  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, have  always  had  the  handicap  of 
poor  transportation  facilities.  The  most 
interesting  wood  from  an  industrial 
standpoint  at  the  present  time  is  Que- 
bracho, valuable  for  the  tannin  it  con- 
tains, which  is  used  in  immense  quanti- 
ties in  both  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope in  the  manufacture  of  leather. 
This  wood  is  found  in  Argentina,  and 
its  future  is  so  well  regarded  that  a 
number  of  large  extracting  and  refining 
plants  are  now  in  operation  on  the 
River  Parana,  and  are  making  the  ex- 
tract where  the  wood  grows,  thus 
effecting  a  very  large  saving  in  freights. 

It  is  very  likely  in  course  of  time,  as 
other  tropical  woods  become  accessible 
and  the  desirable  timber  of  our  own 
country  fails,  that  we  may  see  tropical 
America  make  large  shipments  of  rail- 
way sleepers  and  of  hard-wood  blocks 
for  our  streets.  This  possibility  is  a 
long  way  off.  but  the  conditions  can- 
not be  ignored. 


The  tropical  fruit  industry  is  con- 
tinually growing,  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  it  is  already  enormous,  and 
with  the  development  of  markets  in 
other  countries  the  area  devoted  to 
plantations  must  increase  correspond- 
ingly. Bananas  and  cocoanuts  will  al- 
ways hold  their  own. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that 
agriculture  in  the  tropics  requires  no 
special  attention  because  of  the  climate 
and  the  great  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  that  the  methods  of  the  na- 
tives are  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  At 
no  time  has  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment been  more  fully  realized  than  at 
present.  While  the  native  in  his  own 
way  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  by 
using  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  work 
of  supplying  foreign  markets  requires 
closer  attention,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
apply  it. 

Our  greatest  need  at  present  is  for 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  our 
tropical  neighbors,  a  realization  that  to 
the  south  of  us  is  a  vast  region  await- 
ing proper  development,  a  region  inhab- 
ited by  people  ready  and  anxious  to 
work,  and  who  when  properly  directed 
show  marked  efficiency.  The  happy 
combination  of  such  a  climate,  soil,  and 
people  so  close  to  us  is  sure  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  who  can  realize  the 
vast  riches  there  lying  dormant. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  these 
peoples  become  manufacturers;  they 
will  remain  consumers  and  agricultural 
producers.  Let  it  also  be  remembered 
that  their  habits  and  methods  of  work 
are  not  like  ours. 

To  expect  them  to  take  hold  of  any 
proposition  in  our  way  is  unreasonable, 
and  to  go  among  them  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  "how  we  do  things  at 
home"  is  sheer  folly.  The  climate  for- 
bids them  to  use  northern  methods,  and 
a  foreign  manager  of  labor,  with  best 
intentions,  will  in  a  short  time  proceed 
with  his  work  at  the  same  pace  as  the 
native.  Consequently,  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  northern  man  in  the  tropics 
should  be  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield 
by  means  of  proper  machinery  and 
up-to-date  methods,  and  to  lead  the  na- 
tive workman  rather  than  to  drive  him. 
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America 

By  John  Barrett 

Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 


Latin 


NE  of  the  foremost  ques- 
tions before  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  affairs  is  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Latin- 
American  Republics.  Al- 
though Japan  and  China  may  occupy 
more  space  in  the  press,  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  American  people  will 
realize  the  importance  of  the  commerce 
and  friendship  of  the  Republics  to  the 
south  of  us.  Despite  the  fact  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  our  travellers  go 
to  Europe,  and  that  our  newspapers  are 
filled  with  dispatches  describing  the  do- 
ings of  rich  Americans  abroad,  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  neglect  of 
our  sister  Republics  may  bring  us  into 
serious  trouble.  Tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal America  should  receive  the  spec- 
ial attention  of  American  statesmen 
and  the  American  people.  Our  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  our  public 
speakers  and  lecturers,  and  our  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  editors,  instead  of 
assuming,  as  they  often  do  at  present, 
a  patronizing  air  towards  Latin  Amer- 
icans, should  give  them  credit  for  what 
they  are  actually  accomplishing.  The 
chief  weakness  in  the  effort  to  popular- 
ize the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
is  our  tendency  to  assume  a  "holier  than 
thou"  attitude  towards  our  southern 
neighbors. 

It  is  a  fortunate  development  of  the 
new  interest  which  is  growing  in  Latin 
America  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a  publication  like  "Tropical  and 
Sub-Tropical  America."  It  has  a 
splendid  field  before  it.  It  can  point 
the  way  towards  a  new  appreciation  of 


the  Latin-American  Republics.  It  can 
use  its  powerful  influence  to  mould 
public  sentiment  into  a  worthy  concep- 
tion of  our  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  If  it  accomplishes  only 
a  little  towards  this  end,  it  will  win  a 
permanent  place  among  the  high-class 
magazines  of  the  United  States.  As 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  whose  great 
object  is  to  promote  Pan-American 
commerce  and  comity,  I  congratulate 
the  editors  on  the  opportunities  before 
them. 

The  use  of  the  term  "tropical"  some- 
times conveys  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion. The  average  resident  of  the 
United  States  has  a  habit  of  associat- 
ing this  word  with  the  idea  of  intense 
and  disagreeable  heat.  He  does  not 
stop  to  think  that  the  physical  and  ac- 
tual conditions  of  a  country  within  the 
tropics  are  often  different  from  what 
they  seem  on  the  map.  If  we  were  to 
study  nothing  but  a  geography,  we 
might  think  that  all  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  are  unsuited  for  the  homes  of 
white  people.  Colombia  is  as  large  as 
the  German  Empire  and  France  put  to- 
gether, while  Ecuador  is  six  or  seven 
times  as  big  as  the  State  of  New  York. 
And  yet  many  Americans  would  im- 
agine they  were  throwing  away  their 
lives  if  they  had  to  live  permanently  in 
either  country.  If  they  were  students 
of  nature  they  would  know  that  there 
are  vast  upland  sections  of  these  two 
Republics  just  as  well  adapted  to  the 
residence  of  white  people  as  are  the 
New  England  States  or  the  north- 
central  portions  of  the  United  States. 
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The  world  is  sure  to  see  a  mighty 
development  during  the  near  future  not 
only  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  but  in 
Venezuela,  in  portions  of  Brazil,  in 
Peru,  in  Panama,  and  in  the  Central 
American  States,  all  of  which  are  gen- 
erally classed  as  tropical.  Those  Central 
and  South  American  countries  which 
are  not  strictly  tropical,  like  Mexico, 
Cuba,  southern  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile, 
are  going  ahead  with  wonderful  prog- 
ress, but  they  are  not  to  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  forward  movement.  This 
statement  will  be  still  better  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large 
area  of  all  the  countries  within  the 
tropics  is  made  up  of  extensive  plateaus 
■where  the  climate  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  valleys  and  coast  lands. 

Before  I  go  further  I  first  wish  to 
observe — without  giving  any  promi- 
nence to  my  own  experience,  but  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  my  argument — that 
during  my  services  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Siam  I  travelled  extensively 
through  the  tropics  of  the  Orient,  and 
that  as  United  States  Minister  to  Ar- 
gentina, Panama,  and  Colombia,  I 
journeyed  even  more  widely  through 
the  tropics  of  the  New  World.  For 
example,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mahlon 
C.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jer- 
sey, I  made  the  trip  last  year  from 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  to 
Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  travel- 
ling nearly  one  thousand  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  crossing  the  equa- 
tor in  the  course  of  my  journey.  Inci- 
dentally I  have  made  many  other  trips, 
though  not  as  long,  in  different  parts 
of  tropical  America,  and  I  hope  that 
I  do  not  speak  without  authority. 

Since  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  average 
man.  after  looking  at  a  map  of  the 
tropics,  imagines  that  life  in  those  re- 
gions must  be  a  burden  because  of  their 
nearness  to  the  equator,  let  us  consider 
the  conditions  that  determine  climate 
and  discover  the  actual  facts.  I  am 
sure  that  every  experienced  traveller 
who  has  journeyed  through  the  tropics 
of  the  world  will  bear  me  out  in  what 
I  say. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally"  under- 
stood that  if  a  man  starts  at  sea  level  on 
the  equator  and  goes  up  5,280  feet,  or 


a  mile,  on  a  mountain  or  plateau,  he 
will  experience  a  greater  change  in 
temperature  and  climate  than  if  he 
travels  a  thousand  miles  due  north  from 
the  equator  on  the  sea  level.  If  he 
continues  up  another  5,280  feet,  and 
reaches  an  altitude  of  approximately 
10.500  feet,  or  two  miles,  he  will  find, 
though  still  on  the  equator,  that  the 
temperature  averages  lower  during  the 
summer  than  in  that  part  of  North 
America  which  is  2.500  miles  north  of 
the  equator.  In  other  words,  climate 
is  not  determined  so  much  by  nearness 
to  the  equatorial  line  as  by  altitude. 

The  city  of  Bogota,  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Colombia,  is  only  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  equator, 
and  yet  during  my  residence  there  I 
never  saw  the  thermometer  in  my  li- 
brary go  above  seventy-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  highest  temperature 
that  I  read  in  the  open  air  on  the  street 
was  eighty  degrees.  Bogota  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  8,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plateaus  of 
the  world,  which  extends  for  over  a 
hundred  miles  north  and  south  and 
varies  in  width  from  three  or  four  to 
forty  miles.  Upon  this  plateau  is  grown 
every  product  characteristic  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  there  is  plenty  of  space 
for  the  homes  of  several  millions  of 
people.  This  is  not  the  only  plateau  in 
Colombia.  There  are  numerous  similar 
elevations  with  the  same  remarkable 
climate,  and  yet  close  to  the  equator. 

In  Ecuador,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  there  runs  a  great 
plateau  varying  from  8,000  to  12,000 
feet  in  altitude,  whose  inhabitants  live 
in  a  comparatively  cool  climate.  Quito, 
the  capital,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
equator,  and  yet  it  never  experiences 
a  day  that  can  be  compared,  so  far  as 
heat  is  concerned,  with  scores  of  those 
which  characterize  the  climate  of  New 
York  and  Washington.  I  might  make 
similar  observations  about  the  higher 
sections  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Mexico,  or  I  might  discuss  the  won- 
derful plateaus  of  \'enezuela,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  but  there  is  no  need  to  bring 
forward  other  illustrations  of  my  point. 

I  come  now  to  another  phase  of  trop- 
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ical  development  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
sidering the  future.  We  are  prone  to 
think  of  the  low  coasts  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Panama,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics,  Mexico,  Santo  Domin- 
go, Haiti  and  Cuba  as  permanently 
unfit  for  broad  development  and 
improvement.  This  idea  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  conquest  of  what  have 
been  heretofore  the  unhealthful  and 
disagreeable  features  of  the  low  sec- 
tions of  the  tropics  is  at  hand.  In 
those  localities  where  now  the  influence 
of  the  jungle  is  dominant,  where  yel- 
low fever  is  found  and  the  mosquito 
still  holds  sway,  will  some  day  be  great 
and  prosperous  ports,  and  cities  almost 
as  healthful  and  inviting  as  those  more 
distant  from  the  equator. 


The  transformation  that  has  taken 
place  at  Panama  and  Colon  is  evidence 
of  what  can  be  repeated  on  the  whole 
Caribbean  shore,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Tampico,  Veracruz,  Progreso,  Belize, 
Puerto  Barrios,  Trujillo,  Bluefields  and 
Puerto  Limon ;  past  Colon  to  Carta- 
gena, and  from  Barranquilla  to  La 
Guayra  and  Para.  When  modern 
methods  of  drainage,  sanitation,  sewer- 
age and  water  supply  are  adopted  along 
the  so-called  Mosquito  Coast,  that  re- 
gion will  become  the  habitation  of  a 
hundred  times  the  number  of  people 
who  now  dwell  there. 

The  tropics  are  soon  to  come  into 
their  own.  The  day  is  near  when  their 
commercial,  material,  economic,  social, 
and  political  influence  will  be  recognized 
the  world  over.  The  conditions  for  the 
support  of  life  in  the  tropics  are  so  fa- 
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vorable  that  they  must  become  the  home 
of  a  far  greater  population  than  they 
now  contain.  When  science  has  re- 
moved the  last  remaining  obstacle  to 
comfort  in  the  tropics  of  America — a 
work  already  far  advanced — there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  ten 
inhabitants  where  they  now  have  one. 

If  we  compare  tropical  America  with 
tropical  Asia  we  comprehend  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  For  example,  lit- 
tle Java,  under  the  favorable  administra- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  holds  in  pros- 
perous life  over  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  Philippine  Islands,  despite  all 
their  troubles,  support  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions. Siam — which  by  the  way  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  countries  of 
Asia,  and  which  has  in  its  King  one  of 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  Far  East 
— is  a  little  wonderland  with  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  fifteen  millions.  Bangkok, 
its  capital,  is  located  at  sea  level  only 
about  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
equator,  and  yet  it  is  a  city  of  remark- 
able wealth  and  of  unusually  good  san- 
itary conditions.  Burmah,  Ceylon  and 
India,  together,  support  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings. 

My  argument  in  all  this  is  based  on 
the  hope  that  those  who  read  this  maga- 
zine may  take  a  greater  interest  than 
heretofore  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  I  want  them  to  appreciate, 
also,  the  good  qualities  of  the  Latin- 
American  peoples  who  are  our  close 
neighbors.  The  more  I  study  their 
characteristics,  the  more  I  find  to  ad- 
mire in  them.  When  we  of  the  United 
States  criticise  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  we  are  living,  it  might  be  said,  in 
a  glass  house.  Let  us  change  our  tac- 
tics and  be  more  sympathetic.  Let  us 
follow  the  example  set  by  one  of  the 
greatest  living  statesmen,  Elihu  Root, 
and  respect  the  older  civilization  of 
Latin  America.  Let  us  note  how  he, 
during  one  journey  around  South 
America,  did  more  to  remove  distrust 
of  the  United  States  than  had  been  ac- 
complished by  all  the  diplomatic  coi^ 
respondence  of  generations. 

The  sooner  the  manufacturers,  the 
business  and  professional  men,  the 
students,  scientists,  engineers,  writers 
and  travellers  of  the  United  States  real- 
ize the  importance  of  Latin  America 


not  only  from  a  material  and  commer- 
cial, but  from  an  economic,  educational, 
intellectual,  social  and  political  stand- 
point, the  sooner  we  will  break  down 
any  barrier  that  still  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  her  neighbors,  and 
bring  about  that  era  of  international 
comity  so  much  to  be  desired.  How 
few  of  us  comprehend  the  significance 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  people  who 
live  in  the  American  Republics,  sixty- 
five  millions  are  found  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  such  an  aggregation  of 
human  beings,  even  if  they  are  not 
quite  equal  in  number  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  are  worthy  of  our 
interest  and  neighborly  friendship. 

Considering  another  phase  of  the 
subject,  we  find  that  of  the  twelve 
million  square  miles  covered  by  the 
American  Republics,  the  Latin  nations 
occupy  nearly  nine  million.  In  order  to 
give  our  pride  a  needed  jolt,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  could  put 
all  of  the  United  States,  without 
Alaska,  inside  of  the  great  Republic  of 
Brazil  and  still  have  room  for  another 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  The 
Argentine  Republic  has  an  area  equal 
to  that  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  plus  the  first 
tier  of  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  it  is  all  in  the  southern  temperate 
zone.  Into  Bolivia  we  could  put  every 
Atlantic  Coast  State  from  Maine  to 
Alabama.  Into  Peru  we  could  place  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast  and  the  second  tier 
of  states  east  of  it.  When  President 
Roosevelt  was  steaming  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  the  other  day,  and  was 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the 
stream,  he  could  have  multiplied  the 
width  and  depth  and  volume  of  the 
river  five  times  and  still  have  found  it 
smaller  than  the  Amazon. 

Does  anyone  still  suppose  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Latin  Republics  is  not 
worthy  of  our  earnest  efforts  at  exploi- 
tation? If  so,  let  him  remember  that 
in  1906  their  foreign  trade,  in  exports 
and  imports,  exceeded  $2,000,000,000. 
Of  this  business  the  United  States  had 
a  proportion  that  need  not  be  despised, 
although  it  was  not  as  great  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.    The  United  States'  share 
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of  Latin  America's  commerce  in  1906 
amounted  to  $600,000,000,  which  was 
a  hundred  per  cent,  increase  over  the 
figures  of  a  decade  ago.  From  present 
indications  it  appears  probable  that  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Latin  America  will  be  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  than  that  of 
the  United  States. 

We  in  this  country  give  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  Japan,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  Japan  is  a  mighty  nation, 
made  up  of  brave  and  noble  people. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  Argen- 
tina, with  only  six  million  inhabitants, 
carried  on  in  1906  a  foreign  trade  al- 
most as  great  as  did  Japan  with  her 
forty  millions.  In  this  there  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  Land  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum, but  it  suggests  that  our 
energetic  neighbors  to  the  south  are  en- 
titled to  more  consideration.  How  many 
American  men  and  women  know  that 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argen- 
tina, has  now  a  population  of  1,100,000, 
and  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
city  in  the  United  States  except  New 
York  and  Chicago?  How  many  people 
in  this  country  realize  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Brazil,  has  nearly  reached  the 
million  mark,  and  that  the  city  spent 
more  money  for  public  improvements  in 
1906  than  did  the  city  of  Chicago? 
How  many  are  aware  of  the  beauty  and 
progress  of  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay;  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of 


Chile ;  and  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru  ? 
Even  these  names  are  almost  unknown 
to  many  of  us  now,  but  the  time  will 
come,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  magazine  and  other  influences, 
when  they  will  be  as  familiar  as  the 
names  of  our  own  cities. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  invite  every 
person  who  has  an  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  friendship  with 
Latin  America  to  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  Director.  This 
institution  was  established  nearly  eight- 
een years  ago,  at  the  first  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference.  It  has  led  a  worthy 
and  creditable  existence  during  the  past 
two  decades,  but  it  is  now  entering  upon 
a  new  life.  Its  reorganization  and  en- 
largement are  under  way,  and  good  re- 
sults should  surely  come  from  its  efforts 
to  advance  Pan-American  interests. 
It  is  strictly  an  international  agency, 
created  and  supported  by  all  the  re- 
publics of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
its  chief  purpose  is  to  develop  com- 
merce and  trade,  promote  better  rela- 
tions, closer  acquaintance  and  more  in- 
timate association,  along  all  lines, 
among  the  American  republics. 


Editor's  Note. — If  any  of  the  readers  of 
Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  America  wish  to  know 
more  of  this  international  institution,  they  can  do 
so  Dy  addressing  their  inquiries  to  the  Director, 
Pan-American  Bureau,  2  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.  As  it  IS  a  public  and  governmental  bureau, 
and  not  a  private  organization,  there  is  no  adver- 
tisement in  Mr.  Barrett's  excellent    suggestion. 
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HILE  a  young  man  from 
Canada  was  living  in 
Huenos  Aires,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  one  day 
■^  frorri  a  relative  in  Eng- 
land, li  read:  ".  .  .  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
old  friend  of  mine  who  is  living,  he 
tells  me,  on  the  Island  of  Marajo. 
Some  day  when  you  happen  to  be  in 
his  neighborhood,  if  it  isn't  too  much 
trouble,  I'd  like  to  have  you  drop  in 
on  him  and  give  him  this  letter.  He 
will  treat  you  like  a  prince." 

The  Island  of  Marajo,  let  it  now  be 
remarked,  is  in  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Amazons,  a  little  more  than 
2,400  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Buenos  Aires.  By  sea  the  distance  is 
about  3,200  miles,  and  on  a  steamer 
Marajo  may  be  reached  from  the  Ar- 
gentine capital  in  two  weeks.  So  the 
letter  of  introduction  was  never  deliv- 
ered, and  when  Dear  William  came 
back  north  he  apologized,  saying  he 
had  always  felt  a  little  too  busy  to  run 
over  to  Marajo. 

This  is  not  an  extreme  example  of 
the  many  misconceptions  of  Latin 
America  that  still  prevail.  Nor  are 
such  errors  the  sole  property  of  those 
who  have  never  visited  or  studied  the 
vast  regions  that  lie  to  the  south  of  us. 
Less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  very  well 
known  citizen  of  the  United  States 
came  home  after  a  long  trip  through 
South  America,  made  to  get  material 
for  the  writing  of  a  book.  He  wrote 
the  book — a  large,  apoplectic  and 
sumptuous  volume — and  in  it  he 
pulled  up  the  capital  of  one  country  by 


its  geographic  roots  and  planted  it  in 
another  country  some  hundred  miles 
away.  Neither  he,  nor  his  publishers, 
nor  much  of  anybody  else  took  heed 
of  the  literary  landslide.  They  were  all 
confident  that  the  city  in  question  was 
somewhere  down  there,  and  that  was 
near  enough. 

Besides  the  blunder  geographic 
there  is  also  the  blunder  political,  and 
perhaps  it  is  even  more  common  than 
the  other.  A  particularly  good  example 
of  such  ignorance  is  contained  in  the 
question  which  a  Philadelphia  whole- 
sale hardware  merchant  asked  of  a 
Peruvian  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Peru  had  been 
a  customer  of  the  Philadelphia  house 
for  some  years,  and  during  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  he  called  on  the 
hardware  man,  who  invited  his  visitor 
to  dinner.  During  the  progress  of  the 
meal  the  gentleman  from  South 
America  made  some  reference  to  con- 
ditions in  his  own  country  that  his 
host  did  not  at  all  understand,  and  so 
the  Philadelphia  merchant  said: 

"Say,  what  have  you  in  South 
America,  anyhow — a  King?" 

Now,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  ability 
to  sell  good  hammers  and  door  knobs 
at  a  reasonable  price  does  not,  with  all 
l)eople,  outweigh  certain  personal  qual- 
ities, and  the  hardware  man  lost  a  cus- 
tomer. But  to  this  day  he  doesn't 
know  why. 

The  kind  of  misconception  of  our 
southern  neighbors,  however,  that  re- 
sults in  more  material  harm  than  any 
other,  is  due  to  carelessness  which  has 
no  excuse.  It  is  this  kind  of  ignorance 
that  prevents  the  growth  of  business, 
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and    even    destroys    commercial    rela- 
tions after  they  have  been  established. 

A  typical  case  happened  in  New 
York  City  three  years  ago.  One  of 
the  big  manufacturing  houses  there  de- 
cided that  it  would  reach  out  after  trade 
in  Brazil,  and  did  so,  but  with  very 
poor  results.  A  year  after  the  experi- 
ment was  begun  an  American  travel- 
ling man  representing  another  firm, 
and  lately  returned  from  South  Amer- 
ica, walked  into  the  office.  He  said  he 
had  done  a  good  business,  particularly 
in  Brazil. 

"Well,"  replied  the  New  York  man- 
ufacturer, "that's  more  than  we  can  do. 
We've  been  trying  for  a  year  to  place 
our  goods  down  there,  but  it's  no  go. 
We  went  to  all  kinds  of  bother  to  get 
started.  Why,  we  even  hired  a  stenog- 
rapher who  could  write  Spanish  let- 
ters, especially  to  look  after  our  Brazil- 
ian correspondence,  but  she  hasn't  any- 
thing to  do  except  polish  her  finger 
nails  and  eat  chocolate  drops." 

"Hired  a  Spanish  stenographer  to 
write  letters  to  Brazil,  did  you,"  re- 
marked the  salesman.  "That  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you.  They  use  the  Por- 
tuguese language  in  Brazil,  you  know." 

All  these  things  are  literal  examples 
of  the  versatile  and  voluminous  ignor- 
ance whose  display  is  so  generous, 
whose  results  are  so  lamentable. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  misinforma- 
tion regarding  Latin  America  here 
catalogued  there  are  two  others  of  dif- 
ferent type,  yet  of  equal  importance  in 
their  unfortunate  effect.  Both  have  to 
do  with  commercial  conditions. 

The  first  of  these  two  fallacies  that 
operate  against  successful  trade  in 
Latin  America  is  a  belief,  obstinately 
held  by  many  northern  business  men, 
that  our  neighbors  can  be  forced  to 
take  kinds  of  goods  and  styles  of  goods 
designed  primarily  for  other  and  very 
different  markets. 

Stories  of  the  sad  results  that  have 
attended  such  attempts  to  make  South 
America  buy  things  it  didn't  want  are 
sprinkled  over  the  commercial  history 
of  the  last  half  century  like  caraway 
seeds  on  a  New  England  cookie. 

For  instance  there  is  the  case — cele- 
brated in  Buenos  Aires — of  the  Amer- 
ican who  tried  to  work  off  in  that  citv 


an  overstock  of  about  twenty  thousand 
chandeliers  originally  made  for  the 
United  States  market. 

After  they  had  arrived,  and  while  the 
owner  was  arranging  the  goods  in  a 
store  leased  for  the  purpose,  a  New 
York  man  of  long  experience  in  South 
America  dropped  in  to  see  him.  The 
visitor  gazed  at  the  multitude  of  chan- 
deliers in  amazement,  and  turning  to 
their  owner,  he  said: 

"All  this  is  useless.  You  won't  sell 
one  of  them." 

And  he  spoke  the  truth.  The  man 
of  inexperience  had  chosen  the  type  of 
chandelier,  three  or  four  feet  long,  that 
is  suitable  for  the  architecture  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  distance  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling  is  from  nine  to 
eleven  feet.  In  Latin  America  the  ceil- 
ings, both  in  homes  and  business 
houses,  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  and  such  chandeliers  are  conse- 
quently useless.  They  could  only  be 
lighted  from  the  tops  of  stepladders, 
and  even  then  they  could  not  give  the 
necessary  illumination. 

The  other  similar  business  fallacy  of 
the  north  is  its  mistaken  belief  that 
packing  directions  from  Latin-Ameri- 
can customers  can  be  calmly  ignored. 
A  big  Boston  house  labored  under  that 
delusion,  some  months  ago,  while  pack- 
ing a  small  but  valuable  consignment 
of  delicate  instruments  destined  for 
Peru.  By  and  by  the  shippers  got  a 
letter  from  their  customer  which  said 
that  one  of  the  two  mules  on  which  the 
goods  were  being  conveyed  over  the 
last  few  miles  of  the  journey  had  rolled 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
that  when  the  instruments  were  picked 
up  they  "were  quite  unfit  for  further 
use,  owing  to  the  breakage  which  our 
packing  directions,  so  unfortunately 
overlooked,  were  expressly  designed  to 
prevent."  The  exporting  firm  did  the 
right  thing,  and  learned  a  lesson. 

Perhaps  the  mule  was  also  rendered 
unfit  for  further  use  because  of  break- 
age, but  if  the  story  of  that  humble  beast 
of  burden  points  a  moral  to  us  of  the 
north,  then  his  memory  may  well  be 
perpetuated  in  a  statue  of  enduring 
bronze,  as  the  benefactor  of  two  con- 
tinents. 


The   Quest   of  Eldorado 
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"i.*JI''  course  it  seems  very  fool- 
hardy to  us,  that  long, 
hopeless  quest  of  Eldora- 
<lo,  now  that  our  histo- 
rians have  proved  so  con- 
clusively that  such  a  city 
province  never  existed,  and  that 
the  thousands  of  idle  tales  that  spread 
through  the  Spanish  settlements  along 
the  Main,  and  down  to  Peru,  and 
through  the  Isthmus,  and  across  Mexi- 
co, and  over  to  Spain  and  Germany 
and  England;  that  all  the  traditions  of 
the  Indians,  not  only  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Guianas,  but  throughout  the  Ama- 
zons region,  and  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  for  aught  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary — all  had  their  origin 
practically  in  one  source,  el  hombrc 
dorado,  the  gilded  man. 

This  was  none  other  than  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Guatavita  Indians  (a 
branch  of  the  famous  Chibchas),  who, 
upon  his  accession  to  power,  went 
through  the  strange  ceremonial  of 
washing  his  body,  previously  coated 
with  gold  dust,  in  a  diminutive  lake, 
the  while  his  people  rejoiced,  and  threw 
thank  oflferings  of  gold  and  jewels  into 
its  sacred  waters.  Into  this  lake,  more- 
over, so  the  early  Spaniards  asserted, 
the  Guatavitas  poured  their  fabulous 
treasure  on  the  approach  of  the  con- 
querors; and  there — if  the  story  is  tnie 
— it  lies  to  the  present  day.  The 
Lake  of  Guatavita  is  situated  in  the 
cone  of  a  high  paramo  near  the  present 
city  of  Bogota,  and  for  centuries  treas- 
ure seekers  have  endeavored  to  explore 
its  mysterious  depths.  Now  and  then 
a  golden  vessel  or  rare  jewel  has  been 
recovered,  but  the  main  treasure  has 
heretofore  seemed  as  secure  from  the 
despoiler  as  on  the  day  it  was  con- 
signed to  its  watery  hiding  place. 


But  the  world  moves,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  and  since  the  lake 
stands  in  the  way  of  man's  ambition, 
the  lake  must  be  abolished,  says  the 
company  that  has  secured  the  conces- 
sion— that  is,  drained.  This  fate  has 
already  overtaken  the  neighboring  lake 
of  Tunja,  where  a  much  greater  treasure 
is  said  to  lie  hidden,  though  the  dar- 
ing Englishman  who  is  pushing  the 
work  to  completion  has  found  little,  as 
yet,  for  his  pains.  And  so,  even  to-day. 
under  the  noon-glare  of  the  twentieth 
century,  this  long-sought  prize  is  being 
contended  for,  not  with  swords  and 
pikes,  but  with  shovels  and  dredges  and 
donkey  engines,  and,  we  may  surmise, 
with  such  modern  accessories  as  care- 
fully prepared  prospectuses  and  beauti- 
fully engraved  stock ;  it  may  even  be 
referred  to  as  a  "gilt-edged  proposi- 
tion," this  aftermath  of  the  gilded  man. 

The  quest  began  from  Coro,  the  little 
capital  of  the  vast  province  of  \'ene- 
zuela,  which  was  leased  by  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  his  money-lending  sub- 
jects, the  Welsers  of  Augsburg.  To 
Coro,  in  1529,  came  Ambrosius  Dal- 
finger,  the  first  governor,  with  four 
hundred  men.  and  the  same  year  set 
out  to  seek  the  mysterious  city. 

Strange  to  say,  Dalfinger  almost 
reached  the  goal;  that  is,  he  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Bogota, 
where  the  gilded  chiefs  had  formerly 
ruled;  but  here  he  was  defeated  in  bat- 
tle, and  returned  with  such  booty  as 
he  had  collected  to  the  coast.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Pizarro  and  his 
comrades  had  begun  their  remarkable 
conquest  of  Peni,  and  so,  for  a  few 
years,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada 
were  left  unmolested. 

But  the  respite  was  only  too  brief. 
In  1535  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Santa 
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Marta  sent  out  an  expedition  under  a 
young  adventurer  named  Quesada, 
who  was  to  ascend  the  Magdalena,  the 
route  taken  by  Dalfinger,  and  conquer 
the  highlands.  Almost  simultaneously, 
two  other  expeditions  had  set  out 
with  the  same  object,  one  from 
Quito,  commanded  by  Benalcazar,  an 
associate  of  Pizarro,  and  the  other  from 
the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  under  the 
command  of  one  Federmann,  who  had 
been  dispatched  from  Coro  with  rein- 
forcements for  von  Speyer,  his  chief, 
but  had  fallen  in  with  mutineers  from 
yet  another  expedition  of  Spaniards, 
and  decided  to  act  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive. How  these  three  plucky  bands 
actually  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
plains  of  Cundinamarca,  and  met,  to 
their  mutual  surprise,  near  the  present 
site  of  Bogota;  how  Quesada,  however, 
arrived  first,  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  treasure,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pesos  in  gold;  how 
the  danger  of  a  conflict  was  averted 
through  a  compromise  by  which  the 
three  leaders  set  off  for  Spain  to  submit 


their  claims  to  the  Court;  how  Quesada 
was  defrauded  of  his  rights  and  Fe- 
dermann punished  for  deserting  von 
Speyer,  while  the  conquest  of  Cundina- 
marca  was  completed  by  the  remain- 
ing forces,  with  all  the  horrors  of  mur- 
der and  rapine — all  this  is  to  be  found 
(if  the  reader  have  sufficient  patience) 
in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  in  the  story  of  that  amazing 
period. 

This,  moreover,  completes  the  his- 
tory of  the  successful  quest  of  Eldorado 
— at  least  until  such  time  as  the  lake's 
bed  delivers  up  its  treasure,  and  the 
English  promoters  receive  their  prom- 
ised dividends — thereafter,  for  centuries, 
the  search  went  on  upon  the  lowlands, 
where  the  will-o'-the-wisp  floated  from 
the  golden  province  of  Meta  to  the  rich 
empire  of  Omagua,  thence  to  the  fab- 
ulous city  of  Manoa,  situated  upon  a 
glorious  lake,  and  at  last  to  the  mys- 
terious lake  of  Parime,  which  many  be- 
lieve in  to  this  day.  The  reality,  el  hom- 
bre  dorado,  belonged  to  the  highlands 
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of  Bogota,  which  were  quickly  exploit- 
ed; the  myth,  d  dorado,  had  no  certain 
location  and  lured  countless  adventur- 
ers to  their  death. 

One  can  never  appreciate  the 
achievements  of  these  doughty  ruflfians, 
as  most  of  them  unquestionably  were, 
till    one   visits   the  regions   they   trav- 


have  felt  as  if  in  a  furnace.  Even  with 
our  white  clothing,  and  white  hats,  a 
long  journey  in  an  open  boat,  when  the 
sun  is  high,  often  ends  in  fever,  and 
almost  invariably  in  a  headache.  The 
neck  and  backs  of  the  hands  get  blis- 
tered and  become  sore,  the  glare  on  the 
water  dazzles  the  cvc  and  wc  feel  faint." 
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ersed,  though  many  of  the  places  then 
explored,  as  an  English  authority  ob- 
serves, "have  hardly  been  seen  by  the 
white  man  down  to  the  present  day." 
"Living  in  the  West  Indies,"  con- 
tinues this  entertaining  writer,*  "we 
have  often  thought  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  it  would  produce  if  we  were 
compelled  to  walk  or  sit  in  the  burning 
sun.  armed  as  were  the  soldiers  at  that 
period.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
they  wore  steel  body  armor,  yet  the 
evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  refuted. 
True,  they  gave  it  up  afterwards  in 
favor  of  quilted  cotton,  but  before  they 
did  so  how  hot  they  must  have  felt! 
We  can  fancy  the  sentry  standing  ex- 
posed to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  his 
liclmet  and  breastplate  burning  hot. 
and  his  woolen  underclothing  saturated 
with  perspiration.  Then  there  would 
be  the  open  boat  ascending  a  river. 
The  occupants  dared  not  row  in  the 
shade  for  fear  of  cannibals  shooting  at 
them  with  poisoned  arrows  from  the 
thicket,  and  out  in  the  river  they  must 

•  ^amrs  Rodway.  F.  L.  S..  author  of  "A  History  of 
British  Guiana,"  "In  the  Guiana  Forest,"  etc.,  etc 


But  added  to  these  discomforts,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  hunger  and  thirst 
that  they  suffered,  or  often,  when  game 
was  plentiful,  of  the  lack  of  salt?  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  hardships  they 
courted  through  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  marched,  and 
of  the  myriad  foes  that  lurked  in  forest 
and  stream?  What  shall  we  say  of 
their  courage  in  entering  battle  when 
no  provision  could  possibly  be  made 
for  the  wounded,  or  of  directing  their 
course  on  the  mere  hearsay  of  sus- 
picious or  hostile  Indians?  The  in- 
ference would  certainly  be  that  "the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century  must  have 
been  stronger  than  ourselves,"  were  so 
many  of  these  expeditions  not  fatally 
disastrous,  such  as  Quesada's,  which, 
we  are  told,  lost  more  than  five  hundred 
men  before  Cundinamarca  was  reached, 
or  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  force! 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  those 
who  took  part  in  this  expedition." 
wrote  Oviedo  of  Hcrrera's  ascent  of 
the  River  Meta,  "would  have  taken  so 
much   trouble  to   get  into   Paradise." 
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One  can  well  believe  it,  for  he  tells  us 
that  they  journeyed  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  that  the  men  had  actually  to 
tow  their  boats  against  the  current. 
Towing  a  skiff  in  the  cool  waters  of  a 
northern  stream  would  seem  arduous 
enough  if  long  continued,  but  towing 
the  scow-like  boats  of  that  primitive 
period,  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  humid 
and  the  temperature  often  far  above 
the  hundred-mark,  braving,  moreover, 
the  foaming,  treacherous  current  of  an 
unknown  river,  at  places  miles  in  width, 
weighted  down  with  their  cumbrous 
suits  of  mail,  or,  if  without  armor,  a 
prey  to  the  myriads  of  carib  fish  that 
infest  these  waters,  and  of  the  ferocious 
crocodiles  that  fairly  swarm  in  their 
muddy  depths;  in  danger  of  the  Indians 
who  dwelt  upon  its  banks,  one  tribe  of 
which  is  hostile  to  the  present  day;  a 
prey,  furthermore,  to  mosquitoes  and 
other  insect  pests;  particularly  subject 
to  malaria  and  dysentery,  yet  probably 
unprovided  with  remedies;  ill- 
fed,  ill-treated,  despondent — 
could  the  very  Inquisition  have 
devised  a  punishment  more  aw- 
ful than  the  life  to  which  these 
deluded  wretches  so  readily 
volunteered?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  gold  alone  was  the  motive 
— gold,  and  a  love  of  adven- 
ture and  conquest?  Let  us  not 
moralize,  however,  upon  such 
vain  yet  heroic  deeds — we  puny 
city  dwellers  of  a  different  age 
and  clime. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  me 
mention  the  trip  recently  made 
by  a  Knight  of  New  York  who 
voyaged  up  the  Amazons  and 
Rio  Negro  to  Santa  Isabel  by 
steamship,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed by  canoe  to  the  Orinoco, 
where  he  could  connect  again 
with  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meta,  or  possibly  not  till  he 
reached  the  Apure.  Provided 
with  trusty  guides,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  tourist- 
explorer,  including  pocket  fil- 
ters, automatic  pistols,  care- 
fully prepared  charts,  mosquito 
nettings,  medicine  case  and 
memorandum  book,  he,  or  his 
publishers,   heralded   this   little 


excursion  as  a  "journey  which  has  never 
before  been  taken."  Shades  of  the  Ty- 
rant Aguirre,  and  of  the  innumerable 
fortune-seekers  and  traders  and  rubber 
gatherers  since  his  day,  to  whom  the 
passage  of  the  Cassiquiare  was  but  an 
episode  in  a  life-long  routine  of  adven- 
ture! 

Von  Speyer  was  the  successor  of 
Dalfinger.  Crossing  the  highlands  of 
the  present  Venezuelan  States  of  Fal- 
con and  Lara,  and  the  Zamora  Llanos, 
he  crossed  or  explored  one  after  an- 
other of  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
Orinoco,  lighting  his  way  as  best  he 
could  through  the  territory  of  the 
dreaded  Uaupes,  until  he  reached  the 
country  of  the  Chogues,  in  northern 
Ecuador,  just  one  degree  from  the 
equator.  The  expedition  lasted  three 
years,  and,  of  course,  was  almost  fruit- 
less. Nevertheless,  this  intrepid  soldier 
had  begun  hasty  preparations  for  a  sec- 
ond venture,  when  death  overtook  him. 
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Von  Hutten  succeeded  von  Speyer. 
With  a  bold  but  unscrupulous  lieu- 
tenant, Pedro  de  Liampias,  he  also  led 
his  men  heroically  through  the  forests 
and  plains  of  the  upper  Orinoco, 
crossed  the  country  of  the  Uaupes  to 
the  partially  cultivated  region  of  the 
powerful  Omagua  tribe,  whose  central 
settlement  von  Hutten  believed  to  be 
the  long-sought-for  city,  only  to  be  de- 
feated and  driven  back  when  their  very 
goal,  as  they  supposed,  lay  before  their 
eyes.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  treachery  of  de  Liampias,  abetted 
by  the  new  governor,  Carvajal,  and 
upon  the  tragic  death  of  von  Hutten 
as  he  neared  the  coast  with  his  faithful 
but  disheartened  company.  This  event 
closed  the  regime  of  the  Welsers;  there- 
after the  Germans  were  to  take  no  part 
in  the  quest  of  Eldorado;,  but  by  a 
strange  coincidence  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
two  eminent  Germans,  almost  three 
centuries  later — Humboldt  and  Schom- 
burgk — to  "lay  the  phantom"  of  the 
"purely  geographical  myth,"  Lake 
Parime,  and  with  it,  we  are  told,  "ter- 
minated the  last  survival  of  the  legend 
of  the  gilded  man,"  But  did  it?  We 
shall  presently  see. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  hasten  over  a 
few  of  the  remaining  events  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  this  adventur- 
ous period.  In  1530,  Antonio  Sedeno, 
a  rich  official  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  had 
acquired  control  of  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad, transported  his  force  to  the  main- 
land and  built  a  fort.  The  following 
year  came  Diego  de  Ordaz,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Mexico,  and 
secured  a  royal  grant  of  the  territor>' 
lying  between  that  of  the  Welsers  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazons.  Ordaz  dis- 
covered Sedeno's  fort  and  promptly 
seized  it,  after  which  he  made  his 
famous  ascent  of  the  Orinoco,  seeking 
the  rich  gold  fields  of  the  Meta,  of 
which  he  had  vaguely  heard  in  Mexico. 
He  reached  the  cataract  of  Atures,  after 
,  enduring  great  hardships,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  return.  Arriving  at  the 
coast  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men.  he 
found  that  Sedeno  had  carried  his  claim 
to  the  Court,  which  decided  against 
Ordaz.  Determining  to  secure  his 
rights,  this  intrepid  adventurer  set  sail 
for  Spain,  but  died  upon  the  way. 


Two  of  Ordaz's  associates,  however, 
were  eager  to  pursue  the  quest,  namely, 
D'Ortal  and  Herrera,  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Both 
failed  miserably,  but  Herrera's  expedi- 
tion was  the  more  disastrous.  Sailing 
up  the  Orinoco  to  the  Apure,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  explored  a  portion  of  that 
river  before  trying  the  Meta,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  attempted  to  ascend 
during  the  rainy  season.  It  cost  Her- 
rera his  life,  and  reduced  his  force  to  a 
pitiable  band  of  half-starved  and  dis- 
abled wretches,  who  managed  to  rejoin 
their  comrades  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
D'Ortal's  expedition  overland  was 
equally  fruitless,  though  less  fatal,  and 
D'Ortal  himself  escaped,  after  suffering 
many  indignities  at  the  hands  of  his 
men,  to  marry  and  settle  down  in  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  attempt  of 
Pedro  de  Acosta,  which  is  said  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Ordaz;  there  were 
those  of  Juan  Corteso,  and  Caspar  de 
Sylva  and  Father  lala,  the  friar;  there 
was  the  terrible  expedition  of  Pedro  de 
Ursua  and  the  infamous  tyrant  Aquirrci 
there  was  Antonio  de  Berrio's  descerii 
of  the  Meta  and  Orinoco  from  Santa 
Fe,  there  was  the  founding  of  the  fort 
of  Guayana  Vieja.  and  the  coming  of 
Raleigh,  whose  tragic  history  is  famil- 
iar to  every  school-boy.  And  all,  or 
nearly  all,  these  expeditions  had  this  in 
common:  a  great  loss  of  life,  incalcula- 
ble suffering,  blasted  hopes,  wrecked 
fortunes,  broken  hearts.  It  has  an 
awful  record,  this  quest  of  Eldorado, 
and  though  its  victims  were  mostly  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  claimed 
not  a  few  in  later  times:  unchronicled 
ventures,  forgotten  adventurers! 

The  moral  is  obvious:  carefully  scru- 
tinize all  mining  propositions  that  carry 
the  glamor  of  this  sixteenth-century 
chimera.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
prospector,  and  have  practical  informa- 
tion regarding  a  not  too  far  distant 
region,  go  with  a  small,  compact  equip- 
ment, and.  says  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  with  not  less 
than  $500  for  expenses.  But  if  you 
have  little  cash,  and  no  definite  plans, 
like  the  young  Englishman  and  Ameri- 
can who  crossed  the  Llanos,  prospect- 
ing for  gold  in  the  rainy  season  on  an 
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inundated  plain,  you  deserve,  like 
them,  to  become  stranded  at  San 
Fernando  de  Apure.  Or  if  you  go 
like  the  other  two  Americans  who 
entered  the  Orinoco  about  eight  years 
ago,  well  equipped,  it  is  true,  but 
with  one  of  those  fatal  charts,  and  a 
secret  destination  at  or  near  the  Brazil- 
ian frontier,  you  deserve, — no,  none 
deserve  that  fate,  for  they  never  came 
out.  Like  the  thousands  who  went  be- 
fore, they  laid  down  their  lives,  not  in 
the  interests  of  science,  nor  for  love  of 
country,  nor  even  primarily  for  the 
glory  of  achievement,  but  in  response 
to  the  seductive  call  of  Eldorado,  the 
golden  dream  whose  awakening  is 
death. 

Yet  I  recently  met  a  gentleman  (an 
American  now  residing  in  Port-of- 
Spain)  who  declares  that  Eldorado  is 
no  more  a  myth  than  the  Klondyke, 
and  that  he,  himself,  has  seen  it.  It 
was  many  years  ago,  he  tells  me,  that 
he  and  his  party,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  Americans,  reached  an  Indian 
settlement  late  one  afternoon,  and  after 
a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Indians, 
had  time  to  clean  up  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  alluvial  gold  before 
sundown.  The  Indians,  however,  re- 
newed the  fight,  forcing  them  to  re- 
treat— the  old  story — and  never  again 
were  any  of  the  party  able  to  "locate"  the 


cultivated  valley  with  its  golden  sand. 

His  narrative  may  be  true,  for  the 
gentleman  has  unquestionably  ex- 
plored the  section  of  country  he  indi- 
cated; but  even  if  it  were  rediscovered, 
it  would  not  be  Eldorado,  just  as  the 
Callao  mines  failed  to  satisfy  the 
imaginative,  though  their  annual  out- 
put, for  a  time,  reached  a  sum  that 
would  have  astonished  even  Pizarro — 
Eldorado  lies  ever  beyond! 

So  go  to  mining  in  Venezuela,  if 
you  will,  in  the  old  prosaic  way — 
though  Caracas  will  look  out  for  the 
profits — or  establish  a  cattle  ranch  on 
the  Apure  if  you  care  to  raise  stock 
that  brings  five  dollars  a  head,  or  take 
to  shooting  garsas,  if  your  conscience 
will  let  you,  for  egrets  are  yearly  in- 
creasing in  value,  or  engage  in  croco- 
dile shooting  as  a  friend  of  mine  did 
for  two  years,  slaving  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  he  informed  me,  risking  his  life 
in  a  dozen  ways,  performing  the  most 
nauseating  tasks,  and,  thanks  to  an 
export  duty  upon  the  hides,  to  river 
freight  rates  and  to  the  exorbitant  price 
of  salt,  just  clearing  expenses.  Choose 
any  of  these  occupations  if  you  will,  but 
if  you  value  your  life  and  your  peace 
of  mind,  seek  not  that  which  can  never 
be  found,  even  though  its  allurements 
surpass  Eldorado — if,  indeed,  a  thing 
can  be  said  to  surpass  itself. 


AN   INDIAN  VILLAGE  ON  THE   ARAUCA 


In  the  Tropical  Forest 


By   Cnarles   ICin^sley 


Editor's  Note. — First  among  all  the  many  natural  aspects  for  which  the  tropics 
are  notable  is  the  luxuriance  of  its  forests,  and  of  all  the  hundreds  of  efforts  to  describe 
the  great  forests  of  tropical  America,  that  written  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  "At  Last," 
stands  pre-eminent. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  magazine  to  print,  each  month,  some  valuable  extract  from 
the  great  writers  and  travellers  of  the  past  which  portrays  a  little-known  region  or 
feature  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  America,  and  Kingsley's  wonderful  word-picture  is 
the  first  chosen  of  the  series.  Here,  then,  is  the  description  of  his  impressions  and 
experience  in  the  "High  Woods"  of   Trinidad: 


T'"'  ■•'■■^^N  the  primeval  forest;  look- 
^^'  ^  ing  upon  that  upon  which 
my  teachers  and  masters, 
Humboldt,  Spix,  Martins, 
Schomburgk,  Waterton. 
Bates,  Wallace,  Gosse.  and 
the  list,  liad  looked  already,  with  far 
wiser  eyes  than  mine,  comprehendinji; 
somewhat  at  least  of  its  wonders,  while 
I  could  only  stare  in  ignorance. 

There    was    actually,    then,    such    a 
sight    to    be    seen    on    earth ;    and    it 
was   not   less,  but   by   far  more  won- 
derful than  they  had  said. 
My  first  feeling  on  en- 
tering    the     high     woods 
was     helplessness,    confu- 
sion,  awe,   all   but  terror. 
One  is  afraid   at  first  to 
venture  in  fifty  yards. 

Without  a  compass  or 
the  landmark  of  some 
opening  to  or  from  which 
he  can  look,  a  man  must 
be  lost  in  the  first  ten  min- 
utes, such  a  sameness  is 
there  in  tlie  infinitive  vari- 
ety. That  sameness  and 
variety  make  it  impossible 
to  give  any  general  sketch 
of  a  forest.  Once  inside,  "you  cannot 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  You  can 
only  wander  on  as  far  as  you  dare,  let- 
ting each  object  impress  itself  on  your 
mind  as  it  may,  and  carrying  away  a 
confused  recollection  of  innumerable 
perpendicular    lines,    all    straining    up- 
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wards,  in  fierce  competition,  towards 
the  light-food  far  above;  and  next  of  a 
green  cloud,  or  rather  mist,  which  hov- 
ers round  your  h^ad,  and  rises,  thick- 
ening and  thickening  to  an  unknown 
height. 

The  upward  hnes  are  of  every  pos- 
sible thickness  and  of  almost  every 
possible  hue;  what  leaves  they  bear  be- 
ing for  most  part  on  the  tips  of  the 
twigs,  give  a  scattered,  mist-like  appear- 
ance to  the  underfoliage.  For  the  first 
moment,  therefore,  the  forest  seems 
more  open  than  an  English 
wood.  But  try  to  walk 
through  it,  and  ten  steps 
undeceive  you.  Around 
your  knees  are  probably 
Mamures,  with  creeping 
stems  and  fan-shaped 
leaves,  something  like 
those  of  a  young  coconut- 
palm.  You  try  to  brush 
through  them,  and  are 
caught  up  instantly  by  a 
string  or  wire  belonging 
to  some  other  plant. 

You  look  up  and  round : 
and  then  you  find  that  the 
air  is  full  of  wires — that 
you  arc  hung  up  in  a  network  of 
fine  branches  belonging  to  half  a  dozen 
diflferent  sorts  of  young  trees,  and  in- 
tertwined with  as  many  different  species 
of  slender  creepers.  You  thought  at 
your  first  glance  among  the  tree-stems 
that  you  were  looking  through  open 
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air;  you  find  that  you  are  looking 
through  a  labyrinth  of  wire-rigging  and 
must  use  the  cutlass  right  and  left  at 
every  five  steps.  You  push  on  into  a 
bed  of  strong  sedge-like  Sclerias,  with 
cutting  edges  to  their  leaves. 

It  is  well  for  you  if  they  are  only 
three  and  not  six  feet  high.  In  the 
midst  of  them  you  run  against  a  hori- 
zontal     stick,      triangular,      rounded, 


them  into  the  green  cloud  over  your 
head,  and  vanish,  as  if  a  giant  had 
thrown  a  ship's  cables  into  the  tree 
tops.  One  of  them,  so  grand  that  its 
form  strikes  even  the  Negro  and  the 
Indian,  is  a  Liantasse.  You  see  that 
at  once  by  the  form  of  its  cable — six 
or  eight  inches  across  in  one  direction, 
and  three  or  four  in  another,  furbelowed 
all  down  the  middle  into  regular  knots, 
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smooth,  green.  You  take  a  glance 
along  it  right  and  left,  and  see  no  end 
to  it  either  way,  but  gradually  discover 
that  it  is  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  young  Coco- 
rite  palm.  The  leaf  is  five-and-twenty 
feet  long,  and  springs  from  a  huge 
ostrich  plume,  which  is  sprawling  out 
of  the  ground  and  up  above  your  head 
a  few  yards  ofif.  You  cut  the  leaf-stalk 
through  right  and  left,  and  walk  on,  to 
be  stopped  suddenly  (for  you  get  so 
confused  by  the  multitude  of  objects 
that  you  never  see  anything  till  you  run 
against  it)  by  a  gray  lichen-covered 
bar,  as  thick  as  your  ankle. 

You  follow -it  up  with  your  eye,  and 
find  it  entwine  itself  with  three  or  four 
other  bars,  and  roll  over  with  them  in 
great  knots  and  festoons  and  loops 
twenty  feet  high,  and  then  go  up  with 


and  looking  like  a  chain  cable  between 
two  flexible  iron  bars. 

At  another  of  the  loops,  about  as 
thick  as  your  arm,  your  companion,  if 
you  have  a  forester  with  you,  will  spring 
joyfully.  With  a  few  blows  of  his  cut- 
lass he  will  sever  it  as  high  up  as  he 
can  reach,  and  again  below,  some  three 
feet  down;  and,  while  you  are  wonder- 
ing at  this  seemingly  wanton  destruc- 
tion, he  lifts  the  bar  on  high,  throws 
his  head  back,  and  pours  down  his 
thirsty  throat  a  pint  or  more  of  pure 
cold  water. 

This  hidden  treasure  is,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  ascending  sap,  or  rather 
the  ascending  pure  rain-water  which 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  is 
hurrying  aloft,  to  be  elaborated  into 
sap,  and  leaf,  and  flower,  and  fruit,  and 
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fresh  tissue  for  the  very  stem  up  which 
it  originally  climbed;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  the  woodman  cuts  the  Water- 
vine  through  first  at  the  top  of  the  piece 
which  he  wants,  and  not  at  the  bottom; 
for  so  rapid  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap  that 
if  he  cuts  the  stem  below,  the  water 
would  have  all  fled  upwards  before  he 
could  cut  it  oflf  above. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  story  of  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  comes  into  your  mind. 
In  such  a  forest  was  the  old  dame's 
hut;  and  up  such  a  bean-stalk  Jack 
climbed,  to  find  a  giant  and  a  castle 
high  above.  Why  not?  What  may 
not  be  up  there?  You  look  up  into 
the  green  cloud,  and  long  for  a  moment 
to  be  a  monkey.  There  may  be  mon- 
keys up  there  over  your  head,  burly 
red  Howler,  or  tiny  peevish  Sapajou, 
peering  down  at  you;  but  you  cannot 
peer  up  at  them.  The  monkeys,  and 
the  parrots,  and  the  humming-birds, 
and  the  flowers,  and  all  the  beauty  are 
upstairs — up  above  the  green  cloud. 
You  are  in  "the  empty  nave  of  the 
cathedral,"  and  "the  service  is  being 
celebrated  aloft  in  the  blazing  roof," 

We  will  hope  that,  as  you  look  up, 
you  have  not  been  careless  enough  to 
walk  on;  for  if  you  have  you  will  be 
tripped  up  at  once:  not  to  put  your 
hand  out  incautiously  to  rest  it  against 
a  tree,  or  what  not,  for  fear  of  sharp 
thorns,  ants,  and  wasps'  nests.  If  you 
are  all  safe,  your  next  steps,  probably, 
as  you  struggle  through  the  bush  be- 
tween tree-trunks  of  every  possible 
size,  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
huge  upright  walls  of  seeming  boards, 
whose  rounded  edges  slope  upward  till, 
as  your  eye  follows  them,  you  find  them 
enter  an  enormous  stem,  perhaps 
round,  like  one  of  the  Norman  pillars 
of  Durham  nave,  and  just  as  huge;  per- 
haps fluted,  like  one  of  William  of 
Wykeham's  columns  at  Winchester. 
There  is  the  stem:  but  where  is  the 
tree?  Above  the  green  cloud.  You 
struggle  up  to  it.  between  two  of  the 


board  walls,  but  find  it  not  so  easy  to 
reach.  Between  you  and  it,  are  half 
a  dozen  tough  strings  which  you  had 
not  noticed  at  first — the  eye  cannot 
focus  itself  rapidly  enough  in  this  con- 
fusion of  distances — which  have  to  be 
cut  through  ere  you  can  pass. 

Some  of  them  are  rooted  in  the 
ground,  straight  and  tense;  some  of 
them  dangle  and  wave  in  the  wind  at 
every  height.  What  are  they?  Air- 
roots  of  wild  Pines,  or  of  Matapalos,  or 
of  Figs,  or  of  Seguines,  or  of  some 
other  parasite  ?  Probably :  but  you 
cannot  see.  All  you  can  see  is,  as  you 
put  your  chin  close  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  look  up,  as  if  you  were 
looking  up  against  the  side  of  a  great 
ship  set  on  end,  that  some  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  up  in  the  green  cloud,  arms 
as  big  as  English  forest  trees  branch 
off ;  and  that  out  of  their  forks  a  whole 
green  garden  of  vegetation  has  tumbled 
down  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  half 
climbed  up  again. 

You  scramble  round  the  tree  to  find 
whence  this  aerial  garden  has  sprung ; 
you  cannot  tell  The  tree-trunk  is 
smooth  and  free  from  climbers;  and 
that  mass  of  verdure  may  belong  pos- 
sibly to  the  very  cables  which  you  met 
ascending  into  the  green  cloud  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  back,  or  to  that  im- 
penetrable tangle,  a  dozen  yards  on, 
which  has  climbed  a  small  tree,  and 
then  a  taller  one  again,  and  then  a  taller 
still,  till  it  has  climbed  out  of  sight  and 
possibly  into  the  lower  branches  of  the 
big  tree. 

And  what  are  their  species?  what 
are  their  families?  Who  knows?  Not 
even  the  most  experienced  woodman 
or  botanist  can  tell  you  the  names  of 
plants  of  which  he  only  sees  the  stems. 
The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  can 
only  be  examined  by  felling  the  tree; 
and  not  even  always  then,  for  some- 
times the  tree  when  cut  refuses  to  fall, 
linked  as  it  is  by  chains  of  liane  to  all 
the  trees  around. 


Central   Americas    Peace 
Conxerence 


HE  Central  American  Con- 
ference, organized  at  the 
joint  suggestion  of  Mex- 
ico, the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Central 
America,  and  to  which 
delegates  have  been  sent  by  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and 
San  Salvador,  is  now  in  session  in 
Washington.  The  sittings  of  the  Con- 
ference, whose  membership  is  composed 
of  thirteen  distinguished  men  of  the  five 
nations  directly  concerned,  are  held  in 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics.  Its  purposes,  broadly 
speaking,  are  to  devise  a  plan  that  will 
guarantee  the  stability  and  peace  of  the 
five  countries,  and  to  frame  an  agree- 
ment under  which  all  future  questions  at 
issue  may  be  settled  by  methods  of  arbi- 
tration. Both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  are,  of  course,  vitally  interested 
in  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  delegates, 
and  though  not  entitled  to  votes  in  the 
Conference,  the  influence  of  the  two 
large  republics  will  be  seen  in  its 
deliberations. 

Such  a  Congress  as  is  now  in  session 
is  not  a  novelty  in  the  international  poli- 
tics of  America.  Three  times  during 
the  past  century  the  Isthmian  republics 
have  planned  a  political  association 
which  their  common  language,  and  al- 
most common  history  and  interests 
seem  to  dictate. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made 
in  1 82 1,  when  the  five  countries  formed 
the  Confederation  of  Central  America. 
In  1847,  however,  the  union  broke  up 
again.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  half 
a  century,  within  which  period  the  Isth- 
mus was  disturbed  by  two  wars,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  in 
1896,  formed  La  Republica  Mayor 
de  Centro-America.     This  arransfement 


lasted  only  two  years.  Finally,  there 
occurred  the  Conference  of  1906  at  San 
Jose. 

Under  the  protocol  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 17  last,  each  country  has  only 
one  vote,  but  no  limit  was  placed  on  the 
number  of  representatives  that  might  be 
sent  to  Washington.  Both  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  are  represented  by  two 
delegates,  and  the  other  Republics  elect- 
ed to  send  three.  Costa  Rica's  inter- 
ests are  in  the  hands  of  Luis  Anderson, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs,  and  Joa- 
quin Bernardo  Calvo,  her  Minister  to 
Washington.  Minister  Anderson  was 
a  delegate  to  the  third  Pan-American 
Congress,  and  Senor  Calvo  represented 
his  country  in  both  the  second  and  third 
Pan-American  Congresses. 

The  delegates  of  Guatemala  are  Vic-' 
tor  Sanchez-Ocafia,  formerly  Post- 
master-General; Dr.  Luis  Toledo- 
Herrarte,  her  Minister  to  Washington, 
and  Dr.  Antonio  Batres-Jauregui,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  one  of  the 
best-known  writers  of  Latin  America. 

Honduras  has  selected  E.  Constan- 
tino Fiallos,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  received  his  education  in  the 
United  States;  Dr.  Angel  Ugarte,  her 
Minister  to  Washington,  and  Policarpo 
Bonilla,  President  of  Honduras  since 
1905. 

Nicaragua's  representatives  are  Dr. 
Jose  Madriz,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Dr.  Luis  Felipe  Corea,  Minis- 
ter to  Washington. 

The  delegates  of  Salvador  are  Dr. 
Salvador  Gallegos,  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Aflfairs ;  Dr.  Salvador  Rodriguez, 
jurist  and  writer,  and  Federico  Mejia, 
now  Minister  to  Washington  and  for- 
merly Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Salvador. 
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The  hopes  and  wishes  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the 
Conference,  were  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary Root  at  its  first  session.  "I  will 
venture  to  observe,"  he  said,  "that  the 
all-important  thing  for  you  to  accom- 
plish is  that  while  you  enter  into  agree- 
ments which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  framed 
in  consonance  with  the  most  peaceful 
aspirations  and  the  most  rigid  sense  of 
justice,  you  shall  devise  also  some  prac- 


tical methods  under  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  the  performance  of 
those  agreements:" 

As  this  number  of  Tropical  Amer- 
ica goes  to  press  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Conference,  in  conformity  with  Sec- 
retary Root's  suggestion,  will  appoint 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  arbi- 
trators of  all  future  international 
problems  arising  among  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  republics. 


Secretary    Roots    Travels 


TNCE  July  of  1906  the 
United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  Elihu  Root,  has  vis- 
ited the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, attended  the  Third 
Pan-American  Congress  at 
1\H>  (K  JaiK-iro,  met  and  personally  con- 
sulted with  nearly  all  the  Presidents  and 
influential  public  men  of  South  Amer- 
ica, has  made  visits  of  some  length  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Monte- 
video, Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Callao  and 
other  cities  of  the  southern  continent, 
and  has  been  the  guest  of  President 
Diaz  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

But  rarely  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  never  before  in  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  any  man  in  a  similar 
position  undertaken  such  a  series  of 
journeys,  for  such  an  object.  The  pur- 
pose of  Secretary  Root,  in  thus  meeting 
and  talking  with  the  men  who  shape  the 
policies  of  Latin  America,  was  to  elimi- 
nate any  remaining  belief  that  the 
United  States  desired  territorial  aggran- 
dizement at  the  expense  of  her  south- 
ern neighbors,  and  to  strengthen  all 
those  bonds  of  commerce,  geographical 
location  and  common  international  in- 
terests which  already  exist  between  the 
republics  of  the  two  continents. 

Secretary  Root,  who  spoke  with  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
disclaimed  any  purpose  but  to  work 
for  the  peace,  development,  prosper- 
ity and  good-fellowship  of  all  the 
States  of  the  New  World.  He  was  so 
manifestly  sincere  in  his  utterances,  and 


displayed  such  a  sympathy  and  breadth 
of  understanding  that  his  words  every- 
where carried  complete  conviction.  As 
Director  Barrett  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  says  on 
another  page  of  this  magazine,  "he  did 
more  to  remove  distrust  of  the  United 
States  than  had  been  accomplished  by 
all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
generations." 

Secretary  Root  realized  that  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  country  had  far  less  un- 
derstanding of  Latin  America,  its  his- 
tory, people,  customs,  progress,  re- 
sources and  greatness,  than  they  should 
possess,  and  it  was  his  policy  to  increase 
that  knowledge  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  The  United  States  being  at  last 
a  creditor  nation  with  vast  sums  to  in- 
vest abroad,  he  saw  the  benefit  that 
would  result  to  his  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  southern  republics,  by  making  in- 
vestments there.  He  also  recognized 
that  the  closer  union  which  he  advo- 
cated could  only  be  brought  about  by 
the  growth  of  a  still  greater  intcre.st  in 
Latin  America,  the  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate infonnation  concerning  the  Lat- 
in-American republics,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  buy  goods  from  them  as  well  as 
a  desire  to  sell. 

The  cordiality  of  Secretary  Root's 
reception  throughout  Latin  America, 
and  the  trust  placed  in  his  words,  were 
very  significant.  For  the  achievement 
of  his  purposes  it  is  now  only  necessary 
that  his  own  countrymen  back  up  his 
assurances  with  their  actions. 


Buenos    Aires    A    City    of 

Progress 


By  Andre  Tridon 


XLESS  the  North  Ameri- 
can who  betakes  himself  to 
the  Argentine  capital  does 
a  fair  amount  of  prelim- 
mary  reading,  he  will  find 
innumerable  surprises  in 
store  for  him  and  will  have  to  bid  a  hur- 
ried farewell  to  many  illusions.  He 
may  have  heard  of  Buenos  Aires'  archi- 
tectural beauties,  but  Paris  and  Vienna 
have  already  accustomed  him  to  civic 
splendor.     He  knew,  of  course,  of  the 


city's  reputation  for  commercial  activ- 
ity, and  while  the  ship  is  steaming  up 
the  Rio  Plata  he  has  ample  evidence  of 
the  fact  in  the  bewildering  array  of 
craft  of  every  description  and  national- 
ity that  he  passes.  The  tramp  collier 
from  Cardiff  and  the  refrigerator  ship 
loaded  with  thousands  of  tons  of  fresh 
beef  and  mutton  for  Europe  again  em- 
phasize to  him  the  fact  that  New  York, 
London  and  Hamburg  do  not  hold  a 
monopoly  of  the  world's  trade. 
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But  his  early  years  of  school  training, 
during  which  the  adjective  "effete"  was 
invariably  prefixed  to  the  term  "Latin 
nations,"  and  the  hoary  tradition  which 
alleges  the  Spaniard's  and  the  Italian's 
"proverbial  laziness,"  did  not  well  pre- 
pare him  for  the  scenes  which  greet  him 
when  at  last  he  sets  foot  in  this  metrop- 
olis of  the  far  South.  From  the  colossal 
"diques"  beside  which  lie  at  anchor 
freighters  and  liners  of  every  flag ;  from 
the  Riachuelo,  which  has  become  too 
narrow  for  the  innumerable  lighters, 
tugs  and  barges  that  throng  it  in  pro- 
cession ;  from  the  flats  on  the  river 
banks,  where  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  in  past  years  by  a 
city  whose  growth  encroaches  even  on 
the  mighty  Rio  Plata;  over  the  wide 
tree-planted  avenues,  where  the  "dou- 
ble-decker" electric  cars  rush  on  toward 
the  residential 
district,  and 
fas  hionable 
carriages  roll 
leisurely  b  y  ; 
from  South  to 
North,  from 
West  to  East, 
and  through 
all  the  business 
section,  the 
traveller  will 
observe  noth- 
ing but  move- 
ment and  ef- 
fort, unceasing 
work  and  ac- 
tivity. 

But  for  the 
fact  that  the 
sky  line  is  har- 
monious in- 
stead of  jag- 
ged, that  the 
throng     moves 

more  easily  along  the  beautiful  avenues, 
bordered  by  long  lines  of  luxuriant 
shade  trees,  and  that  the  passer-by 
who  jostles  you  never  omits  to  lift 
his  hat  and  apologize,  the  visitor 
might  well  imagine  that  after  a  long 
and  picturesque  periplus,  the  ship  had 
landed  him  m  some  unfamiliar  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York — or  Philadelphia 
— business  district.  But,  of  course,  a 
warmer  shade  in  the  complexion  of  men 


and  women  and  the  sonorous  conso- 
nants of  the  Castilian.  or  the  melliflu- 
ous vowels  of  some  Italian  dialect  quick- 
ly dispel  the  illusion. 

As  for  the  street  traffic,  its  appearance 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  any  capital. 
There  are  the  same  interminable  files 
from  the  docks  to  the  stores,  or  to  the 
markets,  while  the  same  throngs  of 
builders  and  laborers  may  be  seen  dig- 
ging to  lay  the  foundations  for  great 
buildings,  or  tearing  down  blocks  of 
houses  to  give  space  for  new  avenues, 
squares  or  parkways. 

Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  un- 
dergoing a  tremendous  and  continuous 
change.  The  whole  spectacle  looks  as 
if  these  people  had  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  modify,  to  improve,  and  to 
create  anew  every  detail  of  the  city. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  builders  be  ques- 
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tioned,  they  will  reply  that  year  in  and 
year  out  they  cover  30,000  square  yards 
of  the  city's  ground  with  new  construc- 
tion. 

Who  occupy  all  these  buildings  ? 

The  Italians  of  the  city  will  tell  you 
that  the  Italian  colony,  if  gathered  into 
one  quarter,  would  make  up  a  town 
the  size  of  Genoa.  Likewise,  if  the 
"Spaniards  from  Spain"  who  now  live 
in  Buenos  Aires  took  it  upon  themselves 
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to  sail  back  to  the  fatherland,  King  Al- 
fonso would  have  to  put  at  their  dis- 
posal a  city  at  least  as  large  as  Toledo. 
And  the  Hispano-American  population 
is  itself  keeping  pace  with  the  never 
ceasing  onrush  of  immigrants.  Buenos 
Aires  had  165,000  inhabitants  in  1869. 
The  past  thirty-eight  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  six-fold  increase,  for  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  January,  1907,  revealed 
a  total  of  1,084,000  people  within  the 
city's  limits.  The  huge  metropolis, 
spreading  North,  West  and  South,  al- 
ready covers  more  than  47,000  acres  of 
ground,  an  area  four  times  larger  than 
Manhattan  Island,  three  times  larger 
than  Berlin,  or  two  and  a  quarter  times 
the  size  of  Paris.  For  the  reader  fond 
of  statistics  let  it  be  added  that  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  largest  city  south  of  the 
equator,   the   largest    Spanish-speaking 
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city  in  the  world,  and,  considering  the 
western  hemisphere  in  its  entirety,  the 
largest  south  of  St.  Louis. 

One  especially  notable  feature  of  this 
great  southern  city  is,  that  to  such  a 
rapid  physical  growth  has  been  joined 
an  admirable  intellectual,  social  and  ar- 
tistic development.  The  men  who 
dreamt  of  a  world  supremacy  in  the 
field  of  trade  for  the  city  on  the  Plata 
also  had  visions  of  culture  and  beauty. 


as  well  as  plans  for  every  modern  im- 
provement. At  least  200  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  publications  are 
issued  in  the  city,  and  there  is  not  a 
newspaper  in  the  world  that  could  not 
take  lessons  in  literary,  artistic  or  busi- 
ness management  from  "La  Prensa," 
most  important  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
dailies. 

Society  in  the  capital  has  not  been 
dwarfed  in  its  mental  growth  by  a  too 
greedy  quest  of  gold.  Not  only  do  we 
find  many  fashionable  clubs — literary, 
artistic,  and  social — in  every  part  of 
the  city ;  not  only  are  the  palatial  hotels 
of  the  capital  comparable  to  the  famous 
hostelries  of  Europe;  not  only  do  the 
race  tracks  attract  as  brilliant  crowds  as 
those  of  Paris,  London  and  New  York, 
but  the  numerous  picture  and  sculpture 
galleries,  both  public  and  private,  and 

the  many  con- 
cert houses  and 
theatres  bear 
witness  that 
the  trend  of 
thought  of  Ar- 
gentina's peo- 
ple has  been  di- 
rected toward 
the  ideal  as 
well  as  the 
practical. 

Yet  there  are 
even  more  sig- 
nificant proofs 
than  these  that 
life  in  this 
great  southern 
city  is  not  one 
mad  rush  for 
wealth  without 
thought  of 
comfort  and 
beauty.  The 
open-air  cafes 
which  line  the  streets  and  avenues  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  the  old-world  spirit 
is  still  alive  in  Buenos  Aires.  Greater 
opportunities,  another  climate  and  the 
virgin  soil  have  instilled  a  new  life  into 
bodies  and  brains,  but  it  is  a  mingling 
of  the  souls  of  the  new  world  and  the 
old  which  shapes  the  daily  life  of  the 
city.  A  thirst  for  art  in  all  its  forms 
betrays  itself  at  every  step.  Even  the 
general  appearance  of  the  streets  shows 
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that  in  their  planning  the  thought  of 
commercialism  were  not  supreme. 

The  Council,  with  careful  paternal- 
ism, has  been  loath  to  leave  too  much  to 
unregulated  private  initiative  in  the  up- 
building of  the  municipality.  It  has  es- 
tablished many  restrictions  which  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  Buenos  Aires 
a  splendid  city.  The  founder  of  the 
capital  decreed  that  no  street  should  be 
less  than  30  feet  in  width,  and  at  the 
present  time  no  new  streets  or  avenues 
are  made  narrower  than   ninety    feet. 

The  Council  has,  furthermore,  passed 
laws  which  aim  to  secure  an  equal 
share  of  air  and  light  to  every  part  of 
the  city.  No  house  is  allowed  to  over- 
tower  a  street  as  New  York  sky-scrap- 
ers do.  The  height  of  the  buildings 
must  have  a  fixed  relation  to  the  width 
of  the  thoroughfares,  and  if  seven- 
storied  buildings  are  permitted  on  wide 
boulevards,  two  or  three  is  the  limit  for 
houses  bordering  on  narrow  streets. 
The  local  government  has  also  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  an  architectural  har- 
mony between  adjoining  buildings. 
This  is  obtained  by  uniformity  of 
height,  and  by  similarity  of  style. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  open  compe- 
tition each  year  at  which  photographs 
and  plans  of  beautiful  houses  are  sub- 
mitted. The  architect  whose  design  is 
awarded  the  first  prize  receives  a  gold 
medal.  The  owner  of  the  house  is  re- 
imbursed out  of  the  city's  funds  for 
whatever  sums  he  has  expended  in  cre- 
ating a  street  front  of  artistic  character. 
Tliis  is  only  one  of  the  many  things 
which  make  the  traveller  from  abroad 
feel  that  he  has  passed  from  the  realm 
of  business  into  the  kingdom  of  easy 
living.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  republic  of 
the  north,  he  remembers,  trade  and  work 
were  ends  in  themselves ;  here — in  Ar- 
gentina— they  are  only  means  to  an  end. 
And  that  end  is  a  peaceful,  pleasurable 
life,  provided  not  only  with  bodily  com- 
forts, but  with  intellectual  enjoyments  as 
well.  With  such  a  purpose  in  view  the 
Buenos  Aires  municipal  council  has  even 
shouldered  the  task  and  financial  burden 
of  building  the  principal  theatres.  Bad 
plays  may  sometimes  be  performed 
within  them  (although  this  is  the  ex- 
ception,   for   Paris   and   London   send 


many  of  their  stars  across  the  Atlantic), 
but  the  facades,  with  their  notle  lines, 
are  on  a  par,  in  outward  aspect,  with 
many    medieval   symphonies   of    stone. 

Lest  some  ill-advised  advertising 
should  mar  the  harmonious  picture  care- 
fully created  by  the  many  tree-lined  ave- 
nues, old-fashioned  Spanish  houses  and 
stately  palaces,  the  municipality  has 
taken  control  of  all  the  out-of-door  dis- 
play advertising  in  the  city.  No  poster 
can  be  placed  on  wall  or  fence  unless  it 
first  passes  muster  with  respect  to  both 
its  artistic  quality  and  its  morality.  But 
the  most  important  of  all  works  thus  far 
accomplished  by  the  city  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  parks  and  gar- 
dens unique  in  the  world.  No  other 
capital — not  even  Paris,  Chicago  or 
London — can  compare  with  Buenos 
Aires  in  that  respect.  If  Manhattan 
Island,  New  York  City — with  its  Cen- 
tral Park — were  also  to  have  Bronx 
Park  and  \'^an  Cortland  Park  cut  up 
into  public  gardens  and  scattered 
through  it,  the  effect  produced  would 
be  somewhat  like  that  achieved  in  Bue- 
nos Aires,  with  it^  ^"\'nty-two  parks 
and  gardens. 

The  purifying,  healthful  influence  of 
these  breathing  spots,  coupled  with  a 
system  of  drainage  that  has  cost  un- 
told millions,  have  offset  the  unwise 
selection  of  a  site  by  the  city's  founders, 
who  laid  out  the  city  on  what  were  then 
the  marshv  banks  of  a  slow,  alluvial 
stream.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  neg- 
lected. No  side  of  the  city's  life,  ma- 
terial or  cTCsthctic.  has  been  overlooked. 
The  National  House  of  Deputies  and 
the  Commission  of  Public  Works  have 
but  lately  prepared  a  bill  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  harbor  of  the  city 
is  to  be  improved — so  rapidly  is  the 
commerce  of  the  port  increasing — at 
a  cost  of  $27,000,000  in  gold. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  city  of  "pure  air," 
has  justified  its  name.  Already  its 
death-rate  is  lower  than  that  of  many 
of  the  world's  other  great  cities,  and  by 
its  constant  thought  and  striving  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  artistic,  it  is  trying  to 
deserve  the  love  of  the  dreamer  and  the 
poet,  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
moter of  commerce  and  the  man  of 
action. 
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CCIENTIFIC  FARMING  IN  CHILE.— 
''-^  The  soil  of  Chile  is  so  naturally  rich 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  but 
recently  recognized  the  advisability  of  using 
fertilizers.  In  many  districts  the  same 
lands  have  been  planted  in  identical  crops 
for  a  hundred  years,  until  at  present  wheat, 
for  example,  yields  only  an  average  of  ii 
bushels  per  acre,  whereas  the  same  land 
formerly  produced  25  bushels.  One  reason 
for  the  previous  neglect  of  the  nitrates 
which  abound  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  has  been  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  nitrate  fields  being  more  than 
1,000  miles  from  the  better  agricultural 
lands.  The  need  of  fertilization,  rotation  of 
crops  and  all  other  scientific  methods  in 
farming  is  now  clearly  seen,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  most 
modern  agricultural  practices  will  be 
widely  applied.  For  two  years  past  the 
importation  of  food  products  has  steadily 
increased.  Most  of  the  heavy  farm  ma- 
chinery now  in  use  is  of  American  make, 
and  the  lighter  implements  are  bought  in 
Europe. 

DLOODED  LIVE-STOCK  IMPORTS.— 
*-'  The  importation  of  fine  British  live  stock 
of  the  best  breeds,  for  the  River  Plate  re- 
gion, is  steadily  increasing. 

pUBA'S  SUGAR  CROP.— It  is  estimated 
^^  that  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  for  1906-7 
will  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
about  250,000  tons.  The  figures  for  1905-6 
were  1,179,000  tons. 

GUANO  DEPOSITS  IN  MEXICO.— 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  work 
various  large  deposits  of  guano  found  on 
the  islands  upon  the  east  coast  of  Mexico. 
Work  will  begin  in  a  few  months,  and  the 
Mexican  government  is  to  receive  a  bonus 
of  75  centavos  for  each  ton  put  on  the 
market. 

CCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE  IN  MEX- 
^  ICO — Under  the  direction  of  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  that  country  has  established 
a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  which  is  to  study 
all  questions  relating  to  stock  raising  and 
products  of  the  soil,  and  systematically  dis- 
tribute the  valuable  information  thus  gained 
among  the  farmers  and  stock  growers  of  the 
•countrv. 


CCANTY  CROPS  IN  SANTO  DO- 
>-5  MINGO.— A  drought  in  the  island 
during  the  summer  and  fall  resulted  in  a 
one-third  decrease  of  the  annual  cocoa  pro- 
duction, and  the  almost  complete  failure  of 
the  tobacco  crop.  The  scanty  yield  of  such 
staple  vegetables  as  plantains,  sweet  pota- 
toes and  yucca  also  caused  distress  among 
the  poorer  classes. 

OSTRICH  FARMING  IN  CUBA.— An 
experiment  in  ostrich  farming  has 
been  started  at  Marianao,  near  Havana. 
The  farm  now  has  48  birds,  23  of  which 
were  imported  from  the  ostrich  farm  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  the  balance  from 
the  Nice  farm,  in  France.  Fourteen  of 
these  are  breeders,  and  the  others  between 
one  and  two  years  old.  The  price  of  a 
full-grown  breeder  is  from  $300  to  $400,  and 
that  of  younger  birds  from  $250  to  $300. 
according  to  age  and  sex.  The  yield  of 
an  adult  male  bird  in  raw  feathers  is  worth 
about  $60,  and  that  of  a  female  bird  about 
$45.  The  United  States  duty  on  plumes  is 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Q ROWING  FLAX  IN  CHILE.— After 
^-^  patient  experiments  extending  over 
three  years,  a  German  expert  has  succeed- 
ed in  growing  a  crop  of  flax  which  meets 
all  industrial  requirements  regarding  firm- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  fibre.  The  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  experiments  have 
proved  most  successful  are  Chiloe  and 
Llanquihue. 

pOTTON  IN  COLOMBIA.— The  gov- 
^  ernment  of  Colombia  has  lately  been 
making  great  efforts  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  cotton,  especially  on  the  Car- 
ibbean coast,  where  the  soil  is  suited  to 
that  purpose.  The  crop  this  year  has  been 
so  exceptionally  good  in  quality  that  every- 
one is  now  bent  on  growing  cotton.  The 
government  has  established  an  experiment 
station  in  Apulo,  is  distributing  free  seeds 
imported  from  Peru,  and  offers  a  bounty 
of  one  dollar  per  no  pounds  on  all  native 
cotton  baled  for  domestic  consumption  un- 
til October  ist,  1908,  and  on  all  cotton 
baled  for  export  until  October,  1910. 
This  subvention  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  price  the  farmers  have  been  getting  for 
their  product,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  strong 
encouragement  to  growers. 
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A  MERICAN  EMIGRATION  TO  MEX- 
**■  ICO. — During  the  past  ten  months, 
according  to  "Las  Novidades,"  a  Spanish 
weekly  published  in  New  York  City,  nearly 
10,000  people  have  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico.  The  majority 
of  them  were  farmers  and  ranchmen,  and 
they  will  presumably  engage  in  similar  oc- 
cupations in  their  new  homes. 

A  RGENTINE  BEGINS  COTTON  GROVV- 
^  ING. — More  than  4,000  hectares  (about 
10,000  acres)  have  recently  been  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  cotton  in  Argentina,  and  should 
the  results  obtained  be  favorable,  a  greatly 
increased  acreage  will  no  doubt  be  devoted 
to  the  industry.  At  present  there  are  only 
two  cotton-spinning  mills  in  operation  in  the 
republic,  but  62  weaving  establishments 
are  at  work,  using  imported  yarns. 

lAPANESE  IN  BRAZIL.— A  considerable 
^  number  of  Japanese  have  recently  settled 
in  Brazil,  in  the  lower  Amazons  valley,  and 
have  established  themselves  in  the  business 
of  rice  growing.  Still  more  of  the  Mikado's 
subjects  are  to  join  their  countrymen  in  the 
region,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
undertaking  is  a  part  of  Japan's  general  plan 
to  secure  a  substantial  interest  in  South 
American  trade. 

ARGENTINA'S  CROPS  IN  1907.— Ac- 
*»  cording  to  figures  issued  by  Argentine's 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  wheat  crop 
of  1907  will  amount  to  4,920,000  tons,  the  lin- 
seed crop  will  reach  1,080,000  tons,  the  oat 
crop  460,000  tons,  and  the  maize  crop  6,000,- 
000  tons. 

The  final  official  figures  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Brazil  show  that  the  tea  crop 
of  the  republic  (the  native  tea  is  called  mate), 
for  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  amounted 
to  20,408,000  bags. 

BOER  FARMERS  IN  ARGENTINA.— A 
colony  of  Boers  from  South  Africa  has 
been  started  in  Commodoro  Rivadavia,  Prov- 
ince of  Chubut,  Argentina.  About  200  mem- 
bers are  already  located  there,  and  present 
plans  provide  for  the  coming  of  many  more. 
As  in  their  former  home,  the  Boers  will  de- 
vote themselves  chiefly  to  farming  and  stock 
raising.  The  movement  is  in  large  measure 
under  the  leadership  of  Conrad  Visser,  the 
Boer  General,  who  was  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  war  with  the  British  Empire. 

T^HE  COFFEE  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL. 
*  — The  recent  heavy  crops  of  coffee  in 
Brazil,  with  a  con.sequent  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket price  for  that  staple,  make  it  seem  prob- 
able that  the  coflfee  acreage  will  be  reduced 
by  the  Brazilian  planters,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  the  area  thus  taken  from  coffee  lands 
be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  other  crops. 
A  syndicate  of  American  and  Canadian  in- 
vestors have  applied  for  a  concession  under 
which  they  plan  to  build  an  electric  railroad 
from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  through  an  im- 
portant coffee  region  which  is  at  present 
served  by  a  steam  railway. 


1  IVE  STOCK  IN  BRAZIL.— The  devel- 
*-•  opment  of  the  live  stock  industry 
in  Brazil  has  reached  such  a  point  that  im- 
portations are  decreasing.  Until  a  recent 
period  the  cattle  imported  from  the  United 
States  consisted  almost  wholly  of  blooded 
stock  for  breeding  purposes,  but  at  the 
present  time  that  policy  seems  to  have  been 
changed  to  the  purchase  of  medium-priced 
animals  of  somewhat  lower  grade.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  importers  that 
American  stock  does  not  thrive  very  well 
until  accustomed  to  the  changed  climate  and 
different  grazing  conditions,  and  the  risk 
attending  the  shipment  and  acclimatization 
of  high-grade  animals  has  resulted  in  the 
change  of  policy  here  outlined. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  RICE  IN  BRAZIL. 
'  — The  Brazilian  Government  is  be- 
coming interested  in  the  culture  of  rice,  for 
which  the  climate  of  the  country  is  favor- 
able. The  importance  of  that  policy  is 
easily  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  value  of  the  rice  annually  imported  into 
Brazil  averages  half  a  million  dollars. 
Therefore  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  as 
a  result  of  conferences  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Imperial  Emigration  Company 
of  Japan  and  officials  of  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  a  large  colony  of  Japanese  is  to  be 
formed  at  Therezopolis.  Rice-growing  is 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  industries  undertaken 
by  the  Japanese  colonists,  who  will  be 
given  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil. 

pONDITIONS  IN  PANAMA.— Recent 
^^-*  developments  indicate  that  the  port  of 
Bocas  del  Toro  will  in  a  few  years  become 
one  of  much  increased  importance  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
has  obtained  privileges  from  the  Panama 
Government  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
wharf  and  warehouse  of  concrete  and  steel 
at  a  point  known  as  Almirante,  a  few  miles 
from  Bocas  del  Toro.  The  cultivation  of 
bananas  is  the  principal  business  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  is  rapidly  increasing.  More  at- 
tention is  also  being  given  to  cocoa,  at 
present  grown  only  by  the  natives,  who  dry 
the  staple  in  the  sun  instead  of  using  special 
apparatus;  and  to  rubber,  which  is  now 
gathered  on  a  small  scale.  With  proper  at- 
tention the  rubber  industry  could  be  more 
extensively  developed.  Sarsaparilla  is  not 
cultivated,  but  grows  wild  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  interior,  where  it  is  gathered  by 
natives.  Vanilla  grows  well,  but  great  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  curing  the  bean, 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate.  The 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol  or  sugar  might  prove  profit- 
able, especially  as  the  import  duty  on  sugar 
products,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
liquors,  has  been  raised  to  $2.50  for  no 
pounds.  Yams,  yucca,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
onions,  sweet  potatoes,  radishes,  and  many 
other  vegetables  do  well  in  the  region.  At 
present  they  are  grown  chiefly  by  Chinese 
gardeners. 


Editor's  Note. — The  utmost  effort  will  always  be  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  information  published 
in  this  department  relating  to  mines  and  m.ineral  discoveries.  The  Editors  of  this  magazine  have  no 
interest  in  such  matters  except  to  print  reliable  news,  hut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  information  sent 
from  remote  points  not  easily  accessible  for  purposes  of  verification  m.ay  sometimes,  despite  all  precaution, 
be  incomplete  or  inaccurate.     Such  cases,  if  discovered,  will  always  be  corrected  with  equal  prominence. 


pOXDITIONS  IN  MINAS  GERAES.— 
^  The  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  has 
long  been  known  to  include  one  of  the  richest  of 
all  regions  in  mineral  products.  The  name 
of  the  State,  which  in  English  is  "General 
Mines,"  was  given  to  that  political  division 
of  the  country  because  of  the  variety  of  its 
mineral  wealth.  Chief  among  its  products 
of  the  sort  are  gold,  iron,  manganese,  thori- 
um and  diamonds.  Because  of  its  resources 
Minas  Geraes  contains  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  16,000,000  or  more  people  of  the  republic. 

Diamonds  and  gold  have  been  systematic- 
ally sought  and  mined  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  are  still  prominent  among  the  ex- 
ports of  the  State.  No  less  than  six  impor- 
tant gold  mines  are  now  in  operation,  five  of 
which  are  owned  by  English  companies,  and 
the  other  by  a  French   corporation. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  principal 
progress  of  Minas  Geraes  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  due  to  the  development  of  its 
mineral  resources,  it  is  believed  by  those 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  the  iron  ore 
beds  of  the  State  are  eventually  destined  to 
overshadow  its  other  riches.  The  iron  de- 
posits in  Minas  Geraes  are  of  vast  extent. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bello  Horizonte  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  in  sight,  in  a  single  deposit,  is 
calculated  at  more  than  200,000,000  tons. 
This  is  the  supply  of  but  one  locality.  The 
ore  of  the  Bello  Horizonte  district,  and  of 
all  Brazil,  in  fact,  averages  about  sixty  per 
cent,  pure,  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
present  in  such  small  quantities  that  the 
Brazilian  deposits  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  best  ores  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  such  native 
iron,  however,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  worked, 
or  even  extensively  mined.  The  country 
does  not  contain  coal  beds  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  most  of  the  Brazilian  coal  being 
lignite.  Imported  fuel  would  cost  too  much 
to  make  the  process  profitable. 

When  the  harbor  improvements,  now  in 
progress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  completed 
so  that  cargo  vessels  can  be  loaded  mechanic- 
ally, and  when  the  railroads  that  tap  the  iron 
regions  are  equipped  with  self-emptying  ore 
cars,  the  enormous  and  rich  iron  deposits  of 
Minas  Geraes  can  be  handled  with  profit  and 


sent  to  markets  where  fuel  for  their  reduc- 
tion  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

The  present  development  of  manganese 
properties  in  the  State  is  retarded  by  the 
same  cause  that  prohibits  the  working  of 
iron  ore — lack  of  proper  transportation  facil- 
ities. Under  existing  conditions  the  cost  of 
shipping  manganese  is  so  great  that  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  or  loss  on  such  a  transaction 
actually  depends,  in  many  cases,  upon  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange.  Notwithstanding 
such  a  drawback,  however,  the  annual  ex- 
ports of  manganese  from  Minas  Geraes  prob- 
ably exceed  $1,000,000  in  value.  The  man- 
ganese exports  of  the  entire  country  in  1906 
were   124,646  tons. 

In  spite  of  its  relatively  large  population, 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  contains  only 
about  fourteen  people  to  the  square  mile, 
and  its  chief  present  need,  like  that  of  all 
the  great  republic  of  which  it  is  such  an 
important  part,  is  more  inhabitants.  For  this 
reason  the  Brazilian  National  Government 
has  developed  an  elaborate  system  designed 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  immigrant 
colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  republic,  and 
many  of  the  States  are  offering  additional 
aids  or   inducements  for  the   same   purpose. 

"TIMBER  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BRA- 
■*  ZIL. — The  completion  of  the  railroad 
connecting  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande 
Railway  system  with  that  of  the  Sorocabana 
lines,  in  southern  Brazil,  is  expected  to  have 
an  important  effect  in  the  development  of 
the  country's  lumber  industry.  It  is  possible 
that  these  results  may  not  only  be  of  conse- 
quence in  connection  with  the  new  railroad 
enterprises  imder  the  control  of  American 
capital  in  that  part  of  Brazil,  but  that  they 
may  eventually  have  a  bearing  on  the  lumber 
trade  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

The  character  of  the  timber  in  the  region 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  land  itself,  and 
in  one  particular  it  is  very  different  f;-om 
the  growth  of  northern  forests.  The  trees 
stand  on  the  flats  along  the  streams — though 
back  from  the  high-water  mark — and  on 
the  slopes  and  lower  ridges,  but  not  on  the 
mountains.  They  are  not  substantially  uni- 
form   in    size    and       placement,    as    in    the 
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best  American  lumber  country,  but  generally 
stand  in  small  clumps.  In  these  separate 
groups  of  trees,  various  large  hardwoods 
and  red  cedars  are  mingled  with  a  dense 
growth  of  small  hardwood,  brush,  and  cane 
of  many  varieties.  The  value  of  the  land  is 
based  on  the  number  of  trees  that  are  more 
than  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Smaller 
trunks  are  not  considered  in  commercial 
estimates. 

Some  of  the  lumber  lands  of  Parana,  par- 
ticularly those  west  of  Guarapuara  and 
Porto  da  Uniao,  belong  to  the  public  domain, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  govern- 
ment. The  greater  part,  however,  is  already 
under  the  control  of  those  who  have  leased 
it  from  the  State,  usually  in  comparatively 
small  tracts.  The  price  of  the  land  is  fixed  by 
putting  a  value  of  from  25  cents  to  $1.25 
on  each  tree  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
according  to  its  size. 

COLOMBIAN  EMERALDS.— The  mines 
of  Muzo,  which  have  produced  some 
very  good  emeralds,  are  soon  to  be  worked 
in  a  much  more  systematic  way,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  formerly.  Their  average 
output  for  the  past  forty  years  has  amounted 
to  only  some  $20,000  a  year.  The  govern- 
ment has  now  interested  a  Colombian  syndi- 
cate in  the  enterprise,  to  which  it  has  awarded 
the  necessary  development  work. 

TALC  IN  VENEZUELA.— The  Acting 
*  Vice-Consul  of  Great  Britain  at  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela  (Mr.  M.  A.  Cherry),  has 
forwarded  to  London  a  sample  of  talc  re- 
cently mined  in  that  country  by  an  engi- 
neer who  undertakes  to  ship  3,000  tons  per 
month  similar  to  sample  (+  56  per  cent, 
pure)  at  a  price  of  fifty-five  bolivars  per 
ton,  delivered  at  La  Guayra.  (A  Vene- 
zuelan lx)livar  is  equal  to  19.3  cents  in  United 
States  currency.) 

A  REPORTED  DISCOVERY  OF  VANA- 
DIUM IN  PERU.— Late  reports  from 
Peru,  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  and  posi- 
tive to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  state  that 
deposits  of  free  vanadium  have  been  found 
in  that  country.  A  discovery  of  the  nature 
indicated,  showing  the  vanadium  really  ex- 
isting in  a  free  state,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  would  be  apt  to  have  a  wide  effect 
on  the  steel  industry  of  the  world,  as  vanadi- 
um has  become,  for  certain  uses,  very  im- 
portant in  the  treatment  of  that  metal. 

VENEZUELA  GRANTS  A  TIMBER- 
V  EXPORTING  CONCESSION.  — The 
Venezuelan  Congress  has  ratified  a  concession 
granted  by  the  Executive,  under  the  terms 
of  which  a  private  Venezuelan  firm  is  given 
the  right  to  cut  and  export  timber  standing 
on  the  government  lands  in  a  portion  of 
the  Orinoco  Delta. 

The  firm  that  has  secured  the  privilege 
must  pay  to  the  national  treasury  one  and 
a  half  Iwlivars  for  each  cubic  meter  of  timber 
sent  out  of  the  country.  The  contract  has  a 
life  of  ten  years. 


AMERICANS  AFTER  RUBBER.— An 
American  syndicate  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  developing  the  rubber  region 
on  the  Tambopata  river,  in  Peru.  The 
Tambopata  is  an  affluent  of  the  Amazons, 
and  the  enterprise  is  in  charge  of  Chester 
Brown,  an  American  engineer  from  Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania,  who  has  succeeded, 
after  overcoming  many  difficulties,  in  plac- 
ing a  steamboat  on  the  waterway  in  ques- 
tion. The  steamer  was  carried  on  muleback, 
piecemeal,  from  the  Peruvian  coast  to  the 
river,  and  there  assembled  and  placed  in 
commission.  It  made  its  first  trip  in  Sep- 
tember last. 

The  boat  collects  the  rubber  along  the 
river  and  unloads  it  at  the  most  available 
point.  The  rubber  is  then  conveyed  by 
mules  and  llamas  to  a  wagon  road,  which 
the  engineer  is  building  over  the  Cordilleras, 
and  then,  after  transfer  to  vehicles,  it  is 
taken,  over  the  new  road,  to  the  town  of 
Tira  Pata,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad.  The  rest  of  the  trip  is  made  by 
rail  to  Mollendo,  on  the  coast,  and  finally 
the  rubber  is  put  aboard  ship  at  Mollendo 
for  the  market  for  which  it  is  destined. 

MIXING  NOTES  FROM  MEXICO.— 
The  Rio  Plata  Mining  Company  has 
made  its  first  shipment  of  bullion  from  its 
Santa  Barbara  mine,  near  Guazapares.  The 
shipment  consisted  of  seven  bars  of  silver, 
worth  $10,000  (Mexican),  and  was  con- 
signed to  Chihuahua. 

The  mining  journal  "Echo  des  Mines  et 
de  la  Metallurgie"  says  that  a  Belgian  com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  in  Brussels  to 
finance  certain  important  mining  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Mexico. 

The  Minas  Tecolotes  y  Anexas,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  report  that  they  recently  treated 
14,000  tons  of  ore  in  one  month,  and  that 
their  new  plant  is  running  satisfactorily.  The 
company  has  put  up  a  hotel  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  foreign  employees. 

An  average  of  a  ton  of  sulphur  per  day 
is  shipped  from  the  sulphur  deposits  at  Co- 
nejos, Durango,  to  various  other  parts  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Ramon  Corona  Mining  Company,  of 
San  Pedro,  Coahuila,  has  been  makmg  ship- 
ments to  Torreon  for  some  time.  It  reports 
that  at  the  700-foot  level  of  its  mine  the 
ore  has  shown  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent, 
of  lead  and  two  kilos  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  period  within  which  gold  and  silver 
bullion  and  mineral  ores  must  be  sent  out 
of  Mexico  after  they  have  been  declared  for 
export  has  been  extended  from  thirty  to 
ninety  days  in  the  case  of  bullion,  and  from 
sixty  to  ninety  days  in  the  case  of  ores. 

Turquoise  have  been  found  in  one  of  the 
zinc  mines  of  San  Sostenes,  Chihuahua,  and 
American  prospectors,  according  to  recently 
published  statements,  have  found  consider- 
able deposits  of  aml)er,  of  good  quality,  in 
the  Valley  of  Juleya.  Should  this  report 
with  respect  to  amber  be  verified  it  will  mean 
that  an  interesting  and  important  discovery 
has  been  made. 


MFOR^EIGK -COMMERCE^ 


'pHE  BUENOS  AIRES  EXPOSITION 
•I  OF  1910. — The  Argentine  Republic  will 
commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  May  Revolution,  of  1810,  by  a  great 
Exposition  that  vvrill  be  opened  at  the  capital, 
two  and  a  half  years  hence. 

A  National  Centennial  Committee  is  pre- 
paring all  arrangements  for  the  coming  dis- 
play, and  in  connection  with  it  there  will  take 
place,  on  May  25th,  1910,  the  unveiling  of  a 
National  Monument  to  the  Revolution. 
Competitive  designs  for  the  monument  have 
been  invited  from  the  sculptors  of  the  world, 
and  six  have  already  been  received.  Ameri- 
can artists  interested  in  the  work  will  be 
given  every  assistance  and  all  desired  infor- 
mation by  Sefior  J.  V.  Fernandez,  the  Ar- 
gentine Consul  General  to  New  York  City, 
who  has  been  delegated  by  his  Government 
to  act  in  that  capacity  in  the  United  States. 

The  Exposition  will  be  the  means  of  at- 
tracting wider  attention  than  ever  to  the 
commerce  and  resources  of  Argentina,  and 
its  effect  is  already  visible. 

MEXICO'S  PROSPERITY.— A  notable 
*'*  feature  of  the  recent  message  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  of  Mexico,  is  his  announcement 
that  the  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1906-7 
exceeded,  by  $20,000,000  (silver),  the  ex- 
penditure budget  for  the  same  period.  He 
also  points  out,  that  in  spite  of  a  world-wide 
monetary  stringency,  due  to  the  expansion  of 
business,  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  expan- 
sion of  currency,  the  financial  conditions  of 
Mexico  show  steady  improvement.  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  message  the 
cash  revenues  of  Mexico  for  the  past  twelve 
years  have  been  made  public.  The  figures 
are  as  follows : 

1895-96 $25,265,785 

1896-97 25,750,314 

1897-98 26,348,002 

1898-99 30,068,806 

1899-1900 32,130,538 

1900-01 31,499,402 

1901-02 33,073,524 

1902-03 38,011,708 

1903-04 43,236,900 

1904-05 41,041,943 

1905-06 50,986,311 

1906-07 56,500,000 

The  increase  during  the  period  since  1902 
is  especially  noticeable,  and  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  nation  and  its  resources 
are  progressing. 


XHE  CREDIT  FONCIER  IN  RIO  DE 
^  JANEIRO.— La  Banque  du  Credit  Fon- 
cier,  of  Paris,  has  been  given  by  executive 
decree  the  authority  to  establish  a  branch  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  capital  of  the  bank  will 
be '  25,000,000  francs  (franc  equal  to  $0,193), 
and  it  will  carry  on  a  regular  exchange, 
mortgage  and  deposit  business,  and  lend 
money  on  collateral. 

p  HILE'S  RECENT  LOAN.— The  success- 
^  ful  ending  of  the  Chilean  Government's 
negotiations  with  the  Rothschilds,  of  London, 
whereby  the  banking  house  subscribed  for 
the  entire  $5,000,000,  has  given  much  satis- 
faction. The  growing  demands  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  republic,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  a  greater  volume  of  money  will  be 
met,   in  a  large  degree,  by  the   transaction. 

pUBA'S  EMIGRATION  AND  TRADE. 
^  — During  the  past  fifteen  months  47,000 
Spanish  emigrants  have  landed  in  Cuba,  and 
only  800  new  settlers  from  the  United  States 
have  entered  the  island  in  the  same  period. 
For  the  island's  last  fiscal  year  her'  trade 
with  the  United  States  amounted  to  $146,- 
746,964.  Of  this  sum,  $49,305,274  represents 
her  imports,  and  the  remaining  $97,441,690 
is  the  value  of  the  goods  she  sold  to  America. 

I  IRUGUAY'S  TARIFF  POLICY.— The 
'-'  Uruguayan  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor 
Vidal,  is  advocating  a  partial  abandon- 
ment of  the  nation's  protectionist  policy.  He 
will  recommend  the  free  importation  of  all 
articles  not  produced  within  the  country,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  now  paid  on  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  on  articles  liable  to  be 
brought  in  as  contraband.  The  minister  is 
putting  the  changes  which  he  advises  into  the 
shape  of  a  proposed  new  tariff  act. 

BRAZIL  IS  PORTUGUESE.^Amazing  as  , 
it  seems,  the  United  States  Consular 
agents  in  Brazil  have  lately  been  compelled 
to  call  the  attention  of  American  exporters 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
send  to  Brazil  catalogues  printed  in  Spanish, 
or  commercial  travellers  speaking  only  that 
language.  The  language  of  Brazil  is  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Brazilians,  like  any  other  peo- 
ple, are  proud  of  their  speech  and  customs. 
Consular  reports  repeatedly  declare  that 
foreign  business  houses,  which  display  their 
ignorance  by  sending  Spanish  catalogues  to 
Brazil,  create  an  unfavorable  impression  that 
makes  future  business  impossible. 
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BOLIVIAN  TRADE  INCREASING.— 
The  exports  from  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  to  Bolivia  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1907  were  invoiced  at  $2,219,018. 
During  the  whole  year  of  1906  the  exports 
to  Bolivia  from  the  same  ports  amounted  to 
only  $1,136,603  in  value. 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  BANANAS.— Costa 
Rica  has  enacted  a  law  placing  an  ex- 
port duty  of  one  cent.  United  States  gold, 
on  each  bunch  of  bananas.  It  will  be  effec- 
tive for  the  period  of  ten  years  after  1910. 
The  annual  shipments  of  this  fruit  from 
Port  Limon  will  probably  reach  10,000,000 
bunches  in  the  near  future,  and  when  the 
export  duty  becomes  operative  it  will  produce 
an  additional  revenue  of  about  $100,000. 

INSURANCE  IN  URUGUAY.— The  gov- 
'  ernment  of  Uruguay  is  about  to  increase, 
to  a  very  large  degree,  the  taxation  of  all 
foreign  insurance  companies  which  do  not  at 
present  have  funds  there.  The  purpose  of 
the  advance  is  to  compel  such  companies  to 
keep  on  hand  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  policies.  The  main- 
tenance of  reasonable  funds  will  exempt  a 
company  from  the  increased  tax. 

GERMANY'S  CAREFUL  METHODS.— 
The  British  Consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
reports  that  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  import  trade  of  that  important  port 
is  steadily  on  the  wane,  while  the  volume 
and  value  of  goods  received  there  from  other 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  from  Ger- 
many, is  constantly  increasing.  The  Consul 
analyses  the  condition  which  he  describes, 
and  points  out  that  the  reason  for  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  German  exporters  are  carefully 
studying  the  trade  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket and  are  adapting  their  goods  and  methods 
to  the  desires  of  prospective  customers. 

CONCESSION  PRICES  IN  NICARA- 
GU.\. — All  articles  of  commerce  in 
Nicaragua  that  are  controlled  by  syndicates 
which  lease  their  privileges  from  the  Govern- 
ment have  recently  been  advanced  in  price. 
The  adv.uiccs  are  shown  by  the  following 
table : 

Quantity.      Old  Price.    K«w  Pnr«. 

Alcohol    gallon $1.00 $6.00 

Imported  leaf  tobacco. .  I  lb 35 1.15 

Imported  plug  tobacco. .  i  lb 35 l.oo 

Gunpowder lib 70 1.40 

Shot   lib 15...     45 

Percussion  caps box 25 45 

ADVERTISING  IN  ARGENTINA.— Out- 
door advertising  in  Buenos  Aires  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  municipality,  and  advertise- 
ments cannot  be  placed  anywhere  within  the 
city  limits  without  the  consent  and  authoriza- 
tion of  the  city  government.  Bill-lxiard  ad- 
vertising is  handled  exclusively  by  the  munic- 
ipal council,  which  puts  up  the  boards  and 
rents  the  space.  The  revenue  derived  by  the 
city  from  advertisements  amounts,  in  Ameri- 
can  currency,   to  about   one   hundred   thou- 


sand  dollars   a   year.     No   advertisement  of 
immoral   suggestion   may  be  displayed. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  ISTHMUS.— The 
wholesale  business  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  chiefly  controlled  by  nineteen  im- 
porting houses,  which  do  both  a  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  Of  this  number  seven  are 
Chinese  firms,  two  are  American,  and  the 
others  are  Jamaican  or  Spanish. 

The  retail  stores  are  almost  all  owned  by 
Chinese,  who  came  to  the  Isthmus  during  the 
days  when  the  French  were  trying  to  build 
the  Canal.  Until  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment opened  a  commissary  for  the  employees 
they  did  practically  all  the  retail  business  of 
th^  region. 

WHAT  CHILE  BUYS  ABROAD.— Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  Chile  has  been 
a  substantial  purchaser,  from  the  United 
States,  of  electrical  machinery,  hardware, 
lumber  and  building  material,  paper  stock, 
typewriter,s,  mining  machinery,  and  industrial 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Her  demands  upon 
the  United  States  for  such  goods  arc  steadily 
increasing.  A  large  number  of  /Xmerican 
business  men  have  visited  Chile,  within  the 
period  named,  to  study  her  business  needs 
and  conditions,  and  they  unite  in  saying  that 
the  United  States  could  greatly  increase  her 
Chilean  business,  to  the  profit  of  both  coun- 
tries, if  better  and  more  direct  freight  lines 
were  established  between  them  and  an  Ameri- 
can bank  opened  in  Valparaiso.  At  present 
all  matters  relating  to  commercial  finance  arc 
transacted  through  London  and  Berlin. 

COLOMBIA'S  COMMERCIAL  ENTER- 
PRISE.—President  Reyes,  of  Colombia, 
is  putting  into  effect  an  important  plan  of 
broad  scope  designed  to  give  Europe  and 
.America  a  clear  idea  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources, and  to  keep  the  business  men  of 
his  own  country  thoroughly  informed  re- 
garding the  foreign  markets  of  importance. 

There  will  be  established  at  Bogota  a 
Central  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Informa- 
tion, with  branches  in  London,  Paris.  New 
York.  Hamburg  and  Barcelona.  The  Central 
Bureau  will  collect  and  send  to  each  branch 
an  exhibit  of  all  Colombian  products,  both 
mineral  and  agricultural.  These  exhibits 
will  then  be  installed  and  permanently  main- 
tained in  the  five  cities  here  named.  Each 
branch  bureau,  on  the  other  hand,  will  collect 
and  send  to  the  Central  Bureau,  at  Bogota, 
samples  of  all  such  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture as  are  demanded  by  the  Colombian 
market. 

In  this  way  the  Colombian  merchants  will 
be  able  to  study,  side  by  side,  the  workman- 
ship, quality,  style  and  prices  of  similar  goods 
made  in  various  countries,  and  to  decide 
which  is  best  adapted  to  his  needs,  while 
the  importers  of  the  United  States,  England, 
France.  Germany  and  Spain  can  similarly 
examine  the  products  of  Colombia. 

The  Bureau  and  its  branches  will  also  do 
all  other  work  necessary  in  building  up  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 

Four  Centuries  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
Willis  Fletcher  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson's  book  deals  with  every 
phase  of  Isthmian  history  from  the  era  of 
Columbus  to  the  present  day,  and  particularly 
with  the  various  international  episodes  that 
have  arisen  over  plans  for  interoceanic  com- 
munication. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  volume  lies  in 
the  accurate  account  of  the  conspiracy 
which  culminated  in  Panama's  secession 
from  Colombia,  and  of  the  early  days  of  the 
new-born  republic.  Had  the  author  made 
similar  personal  investigation  respecting  the 
real  situation  in  Bogota  throughout  those  try- 
ing times  his  narrative  would  not  contain  so 
many  inaccuracies,  nor  evince  so  much  preju- 
dice towards  Colombia — a  prejudice  which 
leads  him  to  treat  with  rather  scant  courtesy 
the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  during  the  period 
in  question  was  not  above  criticism  in  point 
of  law  or  morals.  His  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous questions  of  administration  which  have 
arisen  in  the  canal  zone  is  far  more  impartial. 

The  opening  chapters  give  a  brief  history  of 
early  interoceanic  canal  projects  and  allied 
topics.  Though  the  absence  of  citations  of 
authorities,  and  the  presence  of  some  histor- 
ical inaccuracies  render  the  book  of  less  use  to 
the  student  than  might  have  been  the  case,  it 
can  be  recommended  to  the  general  reader  as 
not  only  interesting,  but  also  (Mr.  Johnson's 
sympathy  for  the  Panamanian  point  of  view 
being  sincere)  as  tending  to  banish  many 
false  ideas  unfortunately  only  too  prevalent 
in   this   country. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Crown  octavo ;  cloth  ;  388  pages  of 
text  and  j^  pages  of  appendices ;  6  maps  and 
16  full-page  illustrations.    $3.00  net. 

WINTER'S  BOOK  ON  MEXICO. 

Mexico  and  Her  People  of  To-day:  An  ac- 
count of  the  customs,  characteristics,  amuse- 
ments, history  and  advancement  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  development  and  resources  of 
their  country.     By  Nevin  O.  Winter. 

"It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author,"  so 
the  preface  says,  "to  make  a  complete  and 
accurate  presentation  of  the  subject  rather 
than  to  advance  radical  views  concerning, 
and  harsh  criticism  of,  our  next-door  neigh- 


bors." This  was  a  most  laudable  purpose, 
for  the  "come  and  be  saved"  attitude,  when 
displayed  in  a  discussion  of  other  nations, 
has  never  led  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
them.  The  author  also  adds — a  little  naively 
perhaps — that  he  has  "read  every  prominent 
work  on  Mexico  and  Mexican  history,  as  well 
as  other  current  periodical  literature  concern- 
ing that  country  during  the  two  years  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  this  volume." 

As  it  is,  "Mexico  and  Her  People  of  To- 
day" combines  the  charm  of  personal  im- 
pressions presented  in  attractive  style  with 
a  wealth  of  such  infonnation  as  a  careful 
compiler  knows  how  to  gather. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty-one  chap- 
ters, corresponding  sometimes  to  the  stop- 
ping places  of  travellers  and  sometimes  to 
the  conventional  classification  of  topics. 
Some  chapters,  like  "Woman  and  Her 
Sphere,"  partake  of  the  nature  of  essays. 
Others,  like  the  chapter  on  railways  and  their 
influence,  are  solid  pieces  of  writing,  convey- 
ing clear  and  convincing  ideas.  Two  chap- 
ters that  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those 
who  are  not  looking  merely  at  the  "shell  of 
things,"  but  who  are  anxious  to  study  nation- 
al evolution,  however  manifested,  are  "The 
Story  of  the  Republic"  and  "The  Guiding 
Hand."  In  the  last-named  section  of  the 
work  a  fascinating  picture  is  drawn  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

The  book  is  well  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston, 
398  pages  and  appendices  and  index.  Cloth, 
boxed,  $3.00.  Three-quarters  morocco, 
boxed,  $7.00. 


PIONEER  WORK     IN 
AMERICA. 


SOUTH 


Recollections  of  an  Ill-Fated  Expedition  to 
the  Hcadimtcrs  of  the  Madeira  River,  in 
Brasil.    By    Neville  B.   Craig. 

The  volume  here  discussed  is  the  story  of 
a  famous  effort  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  closer  touch  with  the  rich  regions  that 
lie  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazons,  and 
particularly  with  Bolivia.  The  attempt  was 
made  by  George  Earl  Church,  one  of  the 
little  group  of  civil  engineers  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  introducing  modern  transporta- 
tion facilities  into  South  America. 

Northeastern  Bolivia  is  unfortunate  in  its 
geographical  position.  Without  seacoasts, 
and  debarred  from  access  to  the  Pacific  by 
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the  impassable  Andes,  she  cannot  as  yet 
effectively  utilize  her  remarkable  system  of 
rivers  as  a  commercial  outlet.  All  these 
rivers,  whose  combined  flow  forms  the  upper 
waters  of  the  great  Rio  Madeira,  are  made 
of  small  value  as  a  means  of  communication 
by  reason  of  the  falls  which  obstruct  the 
Madeira  and  Mamore  rivers  between  San 
Antonio,  Brazil,  and  Guayara.  The  story 
told  by  Mr.  Craig  is  that  of  the  effort  to 
build  a  railway  around  these  river  obstacles. 
It  was  begun  by  Colonel  Church  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Called  to  the  service  of  the  Bo- 
livian Government  in  1868,  he  spent  eleven 
years  in  a  continuous  effort  to  secure  for 
that  country  a  practicable  commercial  high- 
way to  the  sea.  The  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, both  physical  and  financial,  were  great. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  the  railway 
was  made  by  an  English  contracting  company, 
and  ended  in  failure.  Two  other  firms  then 
took  up  the  contract,  but  abandoned  it  with- 
out doing  any  work.  Finally,  in  1877,  a 
Philadelphia  house  undertook  to  survey,  con- 
struct, and  equip  the  railroad,  but,  after  a 
series  of  catastrophes  on  sea  and  land,  law- 
suits, and  battles  with  new  climatic  conditions, 
all  of  which  are  graphically  described,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  Americans  employed  lost  their  lives. 
The  survivors  still  maintain  an  organization, 
and  out  of  its  meetings  has  grown  this  his- 
tory. 

The  whole  book  is  so  full  of  anecdotes, 
picturesque  incidents  and  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  conditions  and  places  that, 
though  the  story  relates  to  events  in  the  al- 
most forgotten  past,  the  subject  has  not  lost 
its  importance.  The  book  will  give  valuable 
information  to  all  those  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  pioneer  development  work. 

Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Octavo,  cloth,  474  pages  and  index ; 
with  full-page  illustrations  and  six  folding 
maps  in  colors.    $4.00  net. 

RECENT  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  ON 
LATIN  AMERICA. 

Government  Control  of  Railroads  in  Mex- 
ico. By  Samuel  H.  Barker.  In  Van  Nor- 
den's  Magazine  of  October,  1907. 

Effect  of  South  American  Immigration  on 
North  American  Trade.  By  Lewis  R.  Free- 
man. In  The  World  Today  of  October, 
1907. 

Bolivia,  a  Country  Without  a  Debt.  By  Y. 
Calderon.  In  the  National  Geographical 
Magazine  of  September,  1907. 

The  Lighter  Side  of  Life  at  Panama.  By 
Gertrude  Beeks.  In  The  Circle  of  October, 
1907. 

Bolivia:  The  Switzerland  of  South  Amer- 
ica. By  Francis  E.  Clark.  In  The  Inde- 
pendent of  October  10,  1907. 

Geologic  and  Geographic  Aspects  of  Mex- 
ico. By  Robert  T.  Hill.  In  The  Mining 
World  of  September,  1907.     (A  serial.) 

Castillo  Rubber  Planting  in  Mexico.  Part 
VI  and  last.  By  Rehr  Olsson  Seffer,  Ph.D. 
In  Tropical  Life  of  September,  1907. 

Visitation  of  the  Cayo  District.    By  Bishop 


Hopkins.  In  The  Clarion  of  October  3, 
1907.     (Published  in  British  Honduras.) 

Up  Mount  Popocatepetl.  By  G.  F.  Paul. 
In  New  England  of  September,  1907. 

A  Tourist's  Trip  Through  Panama.  By 
Ernest  Cawcroft.  In  Travel  of  September, 
1907. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  Schools.  By  Sylves- 
ter Baxter.     In  Outlook  of  August  10,  1907. 

Problem  of  the  West  Indies.  In  The 
Living  Age  of  August  17,  1907. 

Working  Up  Crude  Rubber.  By  James 
CooKE  Mills.  In  Moody's  Magazine  of  Sep- 
tember, 1907. 

The  United  States  in  Porto  Rico.  By 
Edgar  A.  Forbes.  In  World's  Work  of  Sep- 
tember, 1907. 

Porto  Rico's  Executive  Council.  By  W.  F. 
Willoughby.  In  American  Political  Science 
Review  of  August,  1907. 

Some  Little  Knoivn  Mexican  Volcanoes. 
By  Herdman  F.  Cleland.  In  Popular 
Science  of  August,  1907. 

Mexico :  The  World's  Treasure  House.  By 
N.  H.  Darton.  In  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  of  August,  1907. 

The  Patio  in  Mission  and  Modern  Archi- 
tecture. By  George  Wharton.  In  Indoors 
and  Out  of  August,  1907. 

American  Trade  Opportunities  and  Handi- 
caps in  South  America.  By  Lewis  R.  Free- 
man. In  Engineering  Magazine  of  Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

The  West  Indies  in  Commerce.  By  Lewis 
R.  Freeman.  In  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
September,   1907. 

Mexican  Criminal  Procedure  as  Illustrated 
in  the  Barrillas  Trial.  (Conclusion.)  By 
Joseph  Wheless.  In  the  Green  Bag  of 
September,  1907. 

The  Me.rican  War:  Scott's  Advance  Into 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  By  Robert  M.  Mc- 
ElroV.    In  the  Metropolitan  of  October,  1907. 

Development  of  Metallurgy  in  Peru.  By 
Fermin  M.  Santolalla.  In  Mining  World 
of  October  19,  1907. 

Era  of  Good  Feeling  in  South  America. 
By  L.  S.  RowE.  In  the  Independent  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1907. 

The  Advantages  of  Dried  Milk  for  Tropical 
Use.     In  Tropical  Life  for  September,  1907. 

Three  South  Americans  and  Their  Doc- 
trines. By  E.  F.  Baldwin.  In  the  Outlook 
of  September  21,  1907. 

British  Investments  Abroad.  In  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  No.  412,  for  July,  1907.  (Page 
245.) 

Oil  and  Mosquitos.  Bv  Herman  Canfield. 
In  The  Canal  Record  0/  September  11.  1907. 

The  Awakening  of  Bolivia.  By  L.  S. 
RowE,  In  The  Independent  of  October  10, 
1907. 

Bibliografia  sobre  el  Castellano  en  Ame- 
rica. Por  Julio  Celador.  In  La  Espana 
Modcrna  for  August  i,  1907. 

Apuntcs  sobrc  la  region  minera  de  Casa- 
palca.  In  Boletin  de  Minas  No.  12.  (Pub- 
lished in  Lima.) 

The  Spanish  Galleon  and  Pieces  of  Eight. 
By  John  C.  Fitzpatrick.  In  Scribner's  for 
November,  1907. 
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THE  period  of  important  bibliographical 
discoveries  relating  to  America  is 
slowly  coming  to  an  end.  That  others 
will  still  be  made  is  reasonably  sure — but  in 
number  they  are  growing  fewer  with  each 
decade.  Nevertheless,  it  was  only  some  five 
years  ago  that  the  most  valuable  and  cele- 
brated map  in  the  world  was  found — the 
map    made    by    Waldseemiiller    in    1507,    on 
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which,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  America 
was  given  to  the  western  continent. 

It  was  that  map  which  fixed  for  all  time 
the  name  of  the  new  world,  for  Waldsee- 
miiller was  a  very  noted  map-maker,  and  his 
work  had  great  influence  among  the  learned 
people  of  the  day.  Yet,  though  it  was  known 
to   have  been   produced,   it   had   disappeared 


utterly,  for  not  one  copy  could  be  found 
despite    years    of    careful    searching. 

With  the  map  of  1507  a  copy  of  Waldsee- 
miiller's  map  of  15 16  was  discovered,  on 
which  the  name  "America"  does  not  appear, 
for  in  the  meantime  he  had  found  out  his 
mistake,  whereby  credit  had  been  given  to 
the  wrong  man.  But  it  was  too  late.  Since 
its  discovery  the  map  of  1507  has,  of  course, 
been  reproduced,  for  the  benefit  of  libraries 
and  such  institutions.  The  original  is  held  at 
a  price  equivalent  to  about  $60,000  in  Ameri- 
can money.  Whether  it  will  finally  come  to 
this  country,  where  it  belongs,  is  still  uncer- 
tain. 

But  though  the  discovery  of  treasures  that 
more  clearly  reveal  the  early  history  of 
America  is  of  necessity  decreasing,  the  inter- 
est in  the  wonderful  story  which  they  col- 
lectively tell  is,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  nothing  in  human  affairs  is 
more  certain  than  that  it  will  always  do  so. 
There  is  an  axiom  regarding  the  literature  of 
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human  achievement — or  if  there  isn't  there 
should  be — that,  after  all,  the  permanent  value 
of  a  bcok  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  manner 
of  its  telling,  but  in  the  things  that  are  told. 
And  in  that  truth  is  made  clear  the  reason 
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which  has  given  value  to  the  literature  on  the 
discovery,  conquest  and  development  of 
America.  It  deals  with  the  most  important 
deeds  in  history,  and  with  those  events  which 
have  had  the  most  profound  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

The  title  pages  reproduced  in  photography 
for  this  article  were  chosen  for  two  reasons. 
They  give  a  general  idea  of  the  very  interest- 
ing typographical  appearance  of  the  books 
printed  in  the  16th,  i-th  and  18th  centuries, 
and  they  illustrate  the  four  forms  of  writing 
which  together  make  up  most  of  the  litera- 
ture under  consideration.  The  "Letters  of 
Cortez"  typifies  the  official  reports  of  the  men 
who  wrote  history  with  their  swords ;  the 
"Hernandia"  is  a  specimen  of  the  works 
which  recite  those  deeds  in  poetic  form ;  the 
"Indian  Emperor"  of  Dryden  is  the  same 
story  in  the  dramatic  style,  and  the  "Journal*' 
of  Grillet  and  Bechamel  is  one  of  the  myriad 
records  of  that  best  of  explorers  whose  work 
has  at  last  been  ended,  but  whose  adventures 
in  building  up  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
world  will  never  lose  their  interest  and  value. 

If  it  is  asked  why  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject is  already  so  great,  and  still  growing  so 
fast,  the  answer  is  complex,  yet  simple.  First 
of  all,  the  people  of  the  New  World  have  at 


last  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  their 
lands  have  also  acquired  a  history.  After 
four  centuries  of  turmoil,  rush  and  money 
making,  there  has  begun  the  era  of  study 
into  what  has  gone  before.  The  great  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  offering  courses  in 
Latin-American  history  and  geography,  at- 
tended by  constantly  growing  classes,  and  are 
building  up  special  collections  of  material  to 
aid  in  that  work.  Yale,  for  example,  has 
7.000  titles  on  the  subject.  Public  libraries 
are  searching  for  material  in  response  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  future.  All  over  the  world  greater 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Latin  America,  both  as  a  field  for 
political  study  and  for  the  investment  of  dol- 
lars. This  factor  is,  of  course,  especially 
prominent  in  the  United  States.  And  in  or- 
der to  know  the  present  state  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  of  any  region,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand its  past. 

And  finally,  the  centenary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  and  of  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can states  is  almost  at  hand,  and  the  effect 
of  that  date,  and  the  significance  of  what  it 
will  commemorate,  is  already  apparent.  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  things,  and  of  still 
other  influences  equally  strong,  that  is  adding 
to  the  interest  in  books  about  Latin  America. 
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PUERTO  BARRIOS  GAINS  IMPOR- 
TANCE.— The  railroad  from  San  Jose, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala,  to  Puerto 
Barrios,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  via  Guatema- 
la City,  has  at  last  been  completed.  This 
improvement  in  communications  will  be  of 
particular  value  to  Puerto  Barrios.  Hitherto 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  Atlas  Line  and 
United  Fruit  Company  boats  have  been  the 
only  ones  to  touch  the  city  on  regular 
schedule,  but  with  the  establishment  of  rail- 
way communication  with  the  interior  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  increased  traffic  is  attracting 
British  shipping,  which  is  expected  to  make 
a  determined  bid  for  some  of  the  carrying 
and  passenger  trade. 

NEW  RAILWAYS  IN  MEXICO.— 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  by  the 
State  of  Sonora  for  the  building  and  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  between  Waco  and  Nogales. 
This  line,  which  will  be  one  hundred  miles 
long,  will  put  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  in 
closer  touch  with  the  United  States,  and 
when  the  projected  road  from  Ciudad  Juarez 
to  Cananea  is  finished  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ous line  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to  Nogales. 
The  Mexican  Pacific  Company  has  received 
from  the  government  a  99-year  concession  to 
build  and  operate  a  road  which  will  extend 
from  Acapulco  to  the  River  Coyuca,  touching 
at  Pie  de  la  Cuesta.  This  new  line  will 
penetrate  a  very  fertile  agricultural  and  tim- 
ber country. 

REGULAR  SAILINGS  TO  THE  UPPER 
AMAZONS.— The  Booth  Steamship 
Company  is  planning  to  establish  a  regular 
service,  without  transshipment,  between  New 
York  and  Iquitos,  Peru,  on  the  upper  Ama- 
zons. A  Liverpool  line  already  has  such  a 
schedule.  Three  steamers,  the  Bolivia,  the 
Napo,  and  the  Ucayali,  will  be  placed  on  the 
route  by  the  Booth  line,  with  sailings  every 
six  weeks.  Heretofore  the  schedule  between 
the  two  points  has  demanded  from  45  to  65 
days  for  the  trip,  but  under  the  proposed  new 
service  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  this  time  to 
about  35  days.  The  advantages  of  the  new 
arrangement,  both  for  passengers  and  freight, 
are  apparent.  Incidentally,  the  fact  that 
such  a  service  is  practicable  will  give  to  the 
general  public  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  Amazons  as  a  waterway',  and  of  the  fu- 
ture importance  of  the  Amazons  valley  com- 
merce. 


A  NEW  ROAD  PLANNED  IN  PERU.— 
''■The  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
sanctioned  a  contract  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  American  Alfred  McCune  has  the 
right  to  build  a  railway  between  Huacho 
Ano  de  Pasca  and  the  Ucayali  River.  A 
government  grant  of  $10,000,000  for  the  en- 
terprise is  made  part  of  the  contract. 

PERU  DECIDES  TO  HAVE  BETTER 
COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE 
ISTHMUS. — The  directors  of  the  Peruvian 
Steamship  Company  have  voted  money  with 
which  to  establish  a  better  and  quicker  ser- 
vice between  Callao  and  Panama,  where 
their  vessels  can  connect  with  other  Pacific 
lines,  and  via  Colon,  with  all  Atlantic  boats 
also.  This  will  give  Peru  an  improved  pas- 
senger and  freight  service  both  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  Government  will 
support  the  work  and  give  it  a  mail-carrying 
contract. 

"THE  TRIP  TO  PANAMA.— Should  the 
*  number  of  travellers  who  visit  the 
Isthmus  for  the  sea  trip  and  a  look  at  the 
Canal  increase  in  the  future  as  it  has  during 
the  past  year,  the  Canal  Commission  will 
probably  be  compelled  to  put  additional  ships 
on  its  Atlantic  service.  More  and  more 
people  seem  to  be  realizing  that  only  one 
week  away,  and  easy  of  access,  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  50,000  men  at  work  on  the  biggest 
engineering  task  ever  undertaken,  and  whose 
completion  will  fulfill  the  world's  dream  of 
400  years. 

C  IVE  NEW  HOTELS.— No  less  than  five 
^  modern  hotels  are  now  being  built,  or 
are  just  finished,  in  as  many  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Latin  America. 

The  Tivoli,  in  Ancon,  Panama,  is  already 
familiar  to  many  travellers.  It  was  built  by 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  with  the  de- 
termination to  give  it  rank  among  the  best 
caravanseries  of  the  Tropics. 

A  fine  new  house,  the  "Grand,"  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  in  Santiago  de  Chili,  in 
which  city  there  are  numerous  excellent  stop- 
ping places.  The  third  of  the  new  hotels  is 
in  Lima,  and  it,  also,  is  named  the  "Grand. "^ 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  building  a  very  large  modern  estab- 
lishment which  will  be  opened  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  National  Brazilian  Exposition, 
in  1908.     It  will  be  of  imposing  architectural 
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appearance,  and  in  keeping  with  the  numerous 
beautiful  public  edifices  and  monuments  of 
that  city.     The  site  is  on  Avenida  Central. 

The  fifth  of  the  series  of  big  new  cara- 
vanseries  is  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  named 
the  Palace. 

In  each  of  the  cities  here  mentioned  there 
have  long  been  numerous  other  hotels  of 
equal  character  that  are  already  widely 
known.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  Hotel 
Guibert,  of  La  Paz,  have  recently  been  en- 
larged. The  building  of  additional  fine  homes 
for  the  travelling  public  throughout  Latin 
America  is  a  significant  indication  of  the 
attention  now  given  to  that  part  of  the 
world. 

SAILINGS  TO  TROPICAL  AND  SUB  TROPICAL 
AMERICA. 

TO  BERMUDA. 
Quebec  Steamship   Company. — From   New 
York,  every  week. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York, 
on  the  fifth  of  each  month,  to  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

Booth  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  to  Barbadoes,  Para,  Manaos,  Maranham 
and  Ceara.  Passengers  for  Maranham  and 
Ceara  booked  only  to  Para. 

Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
(Atlas  Service). — From  New  York,  twice  a 
month,  to  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos  and  Paranagua. 

Brazil  Line. — Semi-monthly  from  New 
York  to  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Porto  Allegre,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario. 

Lloyd-Braziliero.  —  From  New  York, 
monthly,  to  Barbadoes,  Para,  Maranham, 
Ceara,  CabedcUo,  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Ba- 
hia, Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 

TO  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  MONTE- 
VIDEO. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
on  the  20th  of  each  month. 

TO  COLON,  PANAMA  AND  THE 
CANAL  ZONE. 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line. — From 
New  York.  Sailings  on  Dec.  2d,  Qth,  14th, 
19th,  24th  and  30th. 

TO  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  SPANISH 
MAIN. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. — Fort- 
nightly from  New  York  to  Jamaica,  Colon, 
Savanilla,  La  Guayra,  Trinidad  and  Barba- 
does, also  connecting  with  the  Intercolonial 
steamers  for  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Nevis  and 
St.  Kitts.  Special  tours  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  Barbadoes. 

Quebec  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York,  everv  ten  days,  to  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,  St.  kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Guade- 
loupe, Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbadoes  and  Domerara.  Definite  itinerary 
about  <iiu'  wtH-k  before  sailing. 


New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Company. — From  New  York,  weekly,  to  San 
Juan  and  all  other  principal  ports  of  the 
island.  From  New  Orleans  also,  by  two 
additional  steamers. 

The  Trinidad  Line  (Trinidad  Shipping  and 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.). — From  New  York  to 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Ciudad  Bol- 
ivar. Sailings  on  Dec.  4th  (freight  only), 
Dec.  iith,  Dec.  21st,  Jan.  4th  (freight  only), 
Jan.   15th  and  Jan.  25th. 

Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail  Service. — 
From  New  York  to  Jamaica,  Colon,  Puerto 
Colombia,  La  Guayra,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes, 
Savanilla,  Port  au  Prince,  St.  Marc  Jeremie, 
Petit  Goave,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  Jacmel, 
Curasao,  Puerto  Cabello,  Guanta,  Cumana, 
Carupano,  Georgetown  and  Paramaribo. 

Pickford  and  Black  Lines. — Semi-monthly 
from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts, 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York,  weekly,  to  Haiti  and 
Santa  Martha,  Colombia,  and  also  weekly 
to  Jamaica. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — From  Phila- 
delphia, semi-monthly,  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Weekly  from  Boston  to  Port  Antonio  and 
Kingston.  Semi-monthly  from  New  York 
to  Kingston.  Weekly  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kingston. 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany.— From  Miami  and  Port  Tampa,  Flori- 
da, daily,  to  Havana. 

Red  "D"  Line. — Weekly  from  New  York 
to  Porto  Rico,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello, 
Cura<;ao,  Maracaibo. 

TO    MEXICO,    CENTRAL    AMERICA 
AND  CUBA. 

Munson  Line. — From  New  York,  semi- 
monthly, to  Nipe,  Nuevitas,  Puerto  Padre, 
Gibara  and  Banes.  Due  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  resumption  of  the  Mobile-Havana  ser- 
vice. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
(Ward  Line). — From  New  York,  every 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  The  Saturday 
steamer  for  Havana  only.  The  Thur.sday 
steamer  for  Havana  and  the  Mexican  ports 
of  Progreso  and  Vera  Cruz.  From  New 
York,  semi-monthly,  for  Guantanamo,  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  Manzanillo  and  Nassau. 

Southern  Pacific  Line. — Weekly  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana. 

United  Fruit  Co.  Line. — Weekly  from 
New  Orleans  to  Bocas  del  Toro.  Weekly, 
Boston  to  Limon.  Weekly,  New  Orleans  to 
Belize  (British  Honduras),  Puerto  Barrios 
(Guatemala),  and  Puerto  Cortez  (Hondu- 
ras). 

Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service). — 
From  New  York,  weekly,  to  Colon  (via 
Jamaica)  ;  weekly  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica ;  monthly  to  Guatemala. 

Elder-Dempster  Line. — Monthly,  from 
Montreal  and  Halifax  to  Nassau,  Havana, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexican  ports. 

Compania  Tran.satlantica. — Monthly  from 
Now  York  to  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz. 


OF -PERSONAL  INTEREST 


PROFESSOR  TODD'S  SUCCESS.— The 
work  done  by  Professor  David  Todd,  the 
American  astronomer,  during  his  recent  ex- 
pedition to  Tapaca,  Chile,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  photographing  the  planet  Mars, 
has  attracted  more  public  attention  than  any 
similar  astronomical  work  performed  in  the 
past  generation.  He  secured  negatives  which 
show  the  canals  on  the  planet,  and  has  added 
to  the  knowledge  which  makes  it  possible  to 
believe  that  Mars  either  has  been,  or  is,  in- 
habited. 

VALE'S  TEACHERS  RETURN.— Isaiah 
*  Bowman,  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy at  Yale  University ;  R.  L.  Rogers,  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  at  Yale,  and  Treasurer 
McClung,  of  the  University,  have  all  recently 
returned  from  extensive  trips  through  South 
America,  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  that 
institution. 

Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Rogers  travelled  to- 
gether through  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
making  scientific  expeditions  that  covered 
more  than  3,000  miles,  much  of  which  dis- 
tance was  traversed  on  muleback.  They  in- 
vestigated the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile, 
studied  the  topography,  glacial  records  and 
drainage  of  the  high  region  of  western  Boli- 
via, the  Inca  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cuzco,  and  the  dependence  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  physical  features  of  the  country  in  all 
the  localities  visited.  Mr.  Bowman  secured 
some  300  photographs,  and  the  material  and 
information  collected  by  both  teachers  will,  of 
course,  be  used  in  Yale  to  present  to  its 
students  a  clear  understanding  of  South 
America,  its  peoples  and  conditions.  Yale  is 
especially  active  'in  its  study  of  the  southern 
continent. 

Mr.  McCIung's  trip  was  taken  with  the 
purpose — to  some  extent — of  interesting  the 
South  Americans  in  Yale  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing for  their  sons,  and  is  expected  to  yield 
gratifying  results. 

THE  HEWITT  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH 
i  AMERICA.— The  Hewitt  lectures  on 
South  America,  to  be  delivered  in  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York  City,  in  February  and 
March,  will  be  by  Professor  William  R. 
Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University.  Profes- 
sor Shepherd  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  to  which  countries 


he  was  sent  by  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  to  study  their  com- 
merce, industries  and  social  conditions,  and  to 
report  upon  the  causes  which  retard  the  trade 
between  them  and  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared to  their  trade  with  Europe.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject  on  his  return,  Professor 
Shepherd  said,  in  substance : 

"American  manufacturers  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  precise  needs  of  the  South 
Americans.  They  do  not  take  into  account 
the  manner  in  which  the  South  American 
merchant  wants  his  goods  prepared  for  the 
market.  The  American  sends  down  his 
goods  as  he  would  send  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  goods  are  not  well  packed 
and  reach  South  America  in  wretched  condi- 
tion. 

"There  are  no  American  banks  in  any  of 
the  countries,  and  as  a  result  Americans  have 
to  use  the  English  or  German  banks,  where 
they  are  quite  naturally  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  compatriots. 

"There  is,  however,  a  great  demand  for 
American  machinery,  especially  agricultural 
and  mining  machinery.  But  here  again  the 
Americans  are  careless,  and  ship  their  ma- 
chinery in  any  sort  of  way  through  foreign 
agents." 

PROFESSOR         BINGHAM'S  AN- 

NOUNCEMENT. —  Professor  Hiram 
Bingham,  of  the  Chair  of  South  American 
History,  Literature  and  Geography  at  Yale, 
who  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  through 
South  America  last  summer,  announces 
three  courses  of  study  for  his  students  rela- 
ting to  the  subject  of  which  he  has  charge. 
The  first  is  a  course  in  the  history  of  Latin 
America,  chiefly  covering  the  19th  century, 
and  open  to  seniors  and  juniors.  The  second 
is  a  course  in  the  geography  of  South  Amer- 
ica, open  to  the  same  classes,  and  the  third 
is  a  research  course  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
tinent, open  to  graduates  and  properly  qual- 
ified seniors.  The  first  and  third  will  be 
under  Professor  Bingham's  care,  and  the 
second  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Isaiah  Bowman, 
of  the  same  department. 

HONORS  TO  PROFESSOR  ROWE.— No 
private  individual  from  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  received  in  South  Amer- 
ica with  the  interest  and  honors  that  were 
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given  to  Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who,  last  fall,  re- 
turned from  a  long  and  extensive  trip 
through  that  continent. 

After  Dr.  Rowe  finished  his  duties  as  a 
delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he 
travelled,  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  remaining  in  each 
country  for  months.  He  was  given  honorary 
degrees  by  the  National  University  of  La 
Plata  and  the  University  of  Cordoba,  in  Ar- 
gentina, the  National  University  of  Chile,  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  in  Peru  (founded 
in  1551,  and  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  western  hemisphere),  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lima. 

Dr.  Rowe's  main  purposes  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  closer  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  universities 
of  South  America,  in  order  that  the  scientists 
and  teachers  of  the  two  continents  might  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  one  another, 
and  to  encourage  the  migration  of  South 
American  students  to  the  United  States. 

In  both  of  these  objects  he  was  eminently 
successful,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  now  building  up  a 
special  organization  for  the  reception  of 
L^tin-American  students. 

AMBASSADOR  CREEL  RETURNS.— 
His  Excellency  the  Mexican  .Embassa- 
dor, Don  Enrique  Creel,  has  returned  to 
Washington  to  be  near  the  sessions  of  the 
Central  American  Conference,  which  is 
naturally  of  particular  interest  to  his  coun- 
try. 

Ambassador  Creel  has  been  a  very  busy 
man  lately.  No  sooner  had  he  been  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  that  position,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  his  high  place  at  Washing- 
ton, than  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  Mexico 
took  place.  That  event,  and  the  conferences 
attending  it,  of  course,  demanded  Ambas- 
sador Creel's  presence  in  his  own  capital. 

Those  matters  being  finished,  he  began 
an  extensive  trip  through  the  regions  of 
western  and  central  United  States  to  study 
such  farming  methods  as  may  with  advan- 
tage be  applied  in  Mexico,  which  country 
has  just  begun  an  active  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  its  agriculture. 

His  western  trip  ended,  the  Ambassador 
has  now  returned  to  Washington,  where 
his  influence  will  no  doubt  be  directed  to- 
ward a  happy  and  permanent  solution  of  the 
differences  that  have  disturbed  Central 
America. 

CHILE'S  NEW  MINISTER  TO  WASH- 
INGTON.—Senor  Don  Anibal  Cruz- 
Diaz,  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Chile 
to  the  United  States,  has  reached  his  post  at 
Washington,  where  he  will  succeed  Senor 
Walker-Martinez. 

Minister  Cruz-Diaz  is  already  well  known 
in  America.  When  President  Pedro  Montt, 
now  Chief  Executive  of  Chile,  was  in  Wash- 


ington as  his  country's  representative,  sixteen 
years  ago,  the  present  Minister  was  his 
Secretary  of  the  Legation.  Again,  in  1902, 
Seiior  Cruz-Diaz  came  to  the  United  States- 
as  head  of  the  Chilean  Delegation  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  Chile-United  States  Ar- 
bitration Commission,  the  success  of  which 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  his  efforts. 

The  Minister  has  been  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Chile,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chilean  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Senora  Cruz-Diaz  is  a  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  Jorge  Huneeus,  long  eminent 
in  Chile  as  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  as  Cabinet  Minister. 

BARBADOES'  NEW  SECRETARY.— 
Lord  Basil  Blackwood,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  Colonial  Secretary  of  Bar- 
badoes,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin, 
and  brother  to  the  present  Marquis.  Aside 
from  his  work  during  the  South  African 
war  and  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  Lord 
Basil  is  known  to  millions  of  young  folks 
all  over  the  world  through  his  famous  comic 
drawings,  which  are  always  signed  "B.  T.  B." 

BRAZILIAN  VISITORS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— The  first  of  a 
series  of  large  travelling  parties  from  Brazil 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Brazilian  Lloyd  Steamship  Acre  on  her 
maiden  trip.  Among  the  visitors  were: 
Senhor  Domingues  Goncalves,  of  the  Nation- 
al Congress ;  Senhor  Fortunato  Meneres,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Colonel  Jose  Picdade,  com- 
mander of  the  State  troops  of  Sao  Paolo; 
Doctor  Arthur  Barbosa,  civil  engineer; 
Doctor  Josias  de  .Andrade.  and  Senhor  Fran- 
cisco Nogueira,  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geracs. 

DOCTOR  W.  VINCESLAU  BELLO 
GOES  TO  EUROPE.  —  Doctor  W. 
Vinceslau  Bello,  C.  E.,  of  the  Brazilian  De- 
partment of  Industry,  has  left  the  United 
States  for  Europe,  where  he  will  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  agricultural  museums 
of  France  and  Germany.  During  his  stay 
in  America  Doctor  Vinceslau  Bello  exam- 
ined numerous  institutions  here,  and  gave 
three  weeks  to  a  detailed  inspection  of  the 
methods  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  Washington.  He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  scientific  process  of  gathering 
data  and  statistics.  The  infonnation  now 
being  collected  bv  him  is  of  course  for  the 
use  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  its  adop- 
tion of  similar  plans. 

CAPTAIN  FORTESQUE  CALLED  TO 
CUBA.— Captain  Granville  R.  Fortes- 
que,  retired,  of  the  United  States  army,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Magoon  a 
special  instructor  of  the  Rural  Guards  of 
Cuba.  The  Captain  served  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  Rough  Riders  during  the 
Cuban  campaign,  and  was  afterward  Military 
Aide  at  the  White  House.  In  Cuba  he  will 
rank  second  to  Major  Slocum,  whose  posi- 
tion is  that  of  Inspector  General  and  military 
adviser  to  General  Rodriguez,  in  command  of 
the  Rural  Guards. 


ROPICAL  AND  SUB 
TROPICAL  AMERICA 
— the  name  may  seem 
rather  unwieldy,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  geographical 
exactness,  and  indicates, 
in  a  measure,  the  aims  and  policy  of  the 
magazine.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
text,  moreover,  that  the  purpose  is  to 
supply  the  widespread  demand  among 
English-speaking  peoples  for  accurate 
information  regarding  the  various  coun- 
tries concerned — their  physical  features, 
their  forest  and  mineral  wealth,  their 
inhabitants,  their  wonderful  history, 
their  great  influence  on  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world,  and  lastly,  their 
importance  to  the  English-speaking 
nations. 

Our  task  is  a  difficult  one.  To  col- 
lect the  best  materials,  and  harmonize 
them  with  a  broad,  consistent  policy ;  to 
deal  sympathetically  with  two  score  re- 
publics and  colonies,  yet  not  to  mislead 
the  reader  nor  to  omit  what  should  be 
told ;  to  inquire  into  their  romantic  and 
stormy  past,  and  again  to  glance  into 
the  brightening  future,  though  without 
neglecting  faithfully  to  record  present 
conditions  and  events — here  surely  is  a 
work  requiring  infinite  perseverance. 

A  HOST  OF  FRIENDS 

But  more  than  mere  effort  is  re- 
quired, more  than  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm— "Tropical  America"  needs 
the  good-will  or  co-operation  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  broad  field  it  aims 
to  occupy.  This  we  reckoned  on  from 
the  start,  but  we  hardly  expected  a  full 
mail  bag  until  after  the  first  issue  had 
been  duly  distributed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement was  sufficient.  Presto  ! — 
both  business  and  editorial  departments 
have  been  deluged  with  subscriptions, 
enquiries,    helpful    suggestions,   contri- 


butions, and  always,  be  the  letter  ever 
so  short,  with  a  word  of  congratulation. 
To  all  our  friends  we  return  heartiest 
thanks.  We  expected  you,  though 
hardly  so  promptly,  and  we  believe  the 
acquaintance  will  be  mutually  agree- 
able. And  here  let  us  add  that  we  al- 
ways desire  not  only  appreciation  and 
encouragement,  but  honest,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  criticism. 

FORTHCOMING    ARTICLES 

This  first  number  is  necessarily  gen- 
eral in  its  scope ;  but  while  each  issue 
will  have  one  or  more  articles  of  the 
broadest  interest,  there  will  be  others 
of  more  special  or  local  value,  and  in 
every  such  case  by  writers  of  recog- 
nized authority.  Indeed,  we  already 
have  so  much  valuable  material  on  hand 
and  in  preparation  that  the  following 
articles  but  indicate  the  general  equip- 
ment and  policy  of  the  magazine  : 

On  Sub-Tropical  Brazil — Panama 
When  the  Canal  is  Finished — A  Scien- 
tist's Vacation,  by  Professor  W.  A. 
Kellerman — Trade  Conditions,  by 
Franklin  Adams — A  remarkable  series 
of  articles  on  Tropical  Trees,  by  Mar- 
gherita  Arlina  Hamm — West  Indian 
Studies,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill — Dollars 
and  Sense  in  South  America — Tropical 
Life  as  a  Woman  Sees  it,  by  Mary  Gay 
Humphreys — The  Trend  of  Southern 
Migration,  by  John  Gifford — The 
Three  Guianas,  by  Caroline  Vinton — 
Additional  Articles  on  Tropical  Agri- 
culture, by  Professor  Matos — The  Pe- 
ruvian Andes,  by  Annie  Peck,  the  fa- 
mous Mountain  Climber — Argentina's 
Recent  Triumph  in  Good  Government 
— The  Cauca  and  Colombia,  by  Phanor 
J.  Eder — Guatemala,  by  Athelstane 
Kendrick — The  Land  of  Humming 
Birds,  by  G.  M.  L.  Brown— The  Brazil- 
ian   Exposition    of    1908 — Recent    Ar- 
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chaeological  Discoveries — Peru's  Pros- 
perity— England  vs.  Germany  in  South 
America — Canadian  Capital  in  the 
Tropics — Across  the  Venezuelan  Lla- 
nos— The  Awakening  of  Paraguay. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PRICE 

The  subscription  rate  of  Tropical 
America  is  low.  We  could  conscien- 
tiously have  charged  double  the  amount, 
and,  indeed,  had  definitely  arranged  to 
advance  the  price  to  $2.00  within  the 
next  six  months.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  will  act  neither  hastily  nor  unfairly 
in  the  matter.  Of  one  thing  we  are  de- 
termined, however : — that  the  price  per 
copy  must  and  shall  be  fifteen  cents. 

A    MUTUAL   S.WING 

It  is  no  secret  to  the  public  that  the 
cost  of  producing  a  magazine  is  usually 
but  slightly  more  than  the  commissions 
paid  to  agents  connected  with  the  or- 
dinary annual  renewals,  and  that,  if  the 
latter  expense  were  eliminated,  the  pub- 
lishers would  be  able  to  do  one  of  two 
things : — lower  the  subscription  price 
or  improve  the  quality  of  the  publica- 


tion. Would  you  care  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  eliminating  this  wholly  un- 
necessary expense — that  of  the  middle- 
men and  the  bookkeepers? 

Instead  of  sending  one  dollar  for  the 
brief  period  of  twelve  months,  remit 
either  three  or  five  dollars  (plus  foreign 
postage,  of  course,  if  you  live  abroad), 
and  thus,  besides  absolutely  insuring 
complete  files  of  the  magazine,  protect 
yourself  against  any  advance  of  price. 

OUR  OFFER 

Every  one  who  sends  three  dollars 
(to  which  foreign  postage  must  be 
added,  where  necessary),  either  for 
three  years'  subscription  to  one  address, 
or  for  three  one-year  subscriptions  to 
different  addresses,  will  receive  by  re- 
turn mail  a  special  coupon,  good  with 
the  Spanish-American  Book  Company 
for  one  dollar  in  books  from  any  of  its 
catalogues. 

All  who  send  five  dollars  will  receive 
a  two-dollar  coupon  absolutely  free  and 
good  at  any  time  with  the  Spanish- 
American  Book  Company. 

Please  fill  in  this  blank  and  mail  it  to 
us  at  once. 
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18  Frankfort  Street, 

New  York 

Enclosed  find  $ 

— for  which  send  to  the  address  below 

Tropical  America  for 

year 

SUBSCRIPTION   RATES 

$1.00   A  YEAR.    UNITED  STATES. 
MEXICO,  CUBA  AND  PORTO  RICO 
$I.2S  CANADA 
S1.S0  ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

^  j^  /  E  were  m  the  tropics.  The 
^  ^  -waves  went  down,  and  the 
ports  were  opened,  and  Ave  nad  passed 
suddenly  rrom  winter  into  perpetual 
summer. 

Sleep  came  back  sort  and  sweet,  and 
the  -water  was  warm  in  our  morning 
bath,  and  the  -worries  and  annoyances 
or  lire  vanished  in  these  surroundings 
like  nightmares  -when  -we  -wake. 

James  Anthony  Froude. 
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NA/^hen  the  Canal  is  Finisliecl 

By   EaAvarcl  BroJerick 

"The  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  zvhen  ive  shall 
recognize  that  it  is  in  the  tropics,  and  not  in  the  temperate 
zones,  that  we  have  the  greatest  food-producing  and 
material-producing  regions  of  the  earth." — Benjamin  Kidd. 

In  the  re-made  cities — the  paved, 
white  cities — of  Panama  and  Colon,  pic- 
tures of  "Old  Town"  will  be  shown,  and 
the  stories  of  how  sanitary  officers  con- 
quered the  fever  will  be  revived.  Many 
a  health  will  be  pledged,  and  many  a 
man  of  whom  the  public  has  never 
heard  will  at  last  receive  his  meed  of 
praise. 

A  proud  month  that  will  be  for  the 
American  nation  when  the  opening  of 
the  canal  attracts  the  world's  attention, 
as  for  all  time  thereafter  the  canal  itself 
will  attract  the  world's  shipping.  And 
the  proudest  of  all  will  be  the  members 
of  a  certain  disbanded  army — the  men 
who  helped.  This  army  will  number 
many  thousands.  That  division  of  it 
which  we  now  call  "skilled  workers 
from  the  United  States"  will  probably 
number  more  than  40,000,  counting  all 
who  will  have  lent  a  hand  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  to  its  completion. 

In  the  days  when  the  Canal  Zone 
holds  high   carnival,   where   will   these 


IN  the  year  nineteen — teen 
the  first  ships  will  pass 
slowly  through  two  sev- 
ered continents,  shaking 
with  the  reverberations  of 
their  salutes.  Flags  of  all 
nations  will  dot  the  bays  of  Limon  and 
of  Panama,  and  stretch  a  gaily-colored 
line  across  the  isthmus  to  mark  the  new 
highway  of  commerce.  Presidents, 
statesmen,  famous  admirals  and  en- 
gineer? will  give  dinners  to  famous 
guests.  There  will  be  feasts,  cere- 
monials and  endless  speeches. 

In  their  several  languages,  orators 
will  declare  that  this  is  the  greatest 
work  man  has  yet  accomplished;  that 
this  triumph  of  skill  and  lalDor  outshines 
all  the  glories  of  war.  The  world  will 
awake  to  the  significance  of  the  figures 
that  demonstrate  how  prodigious  an 
economy  has  been  wrought  in  the  dig- 
ging of  this  canal,  and  will  again  mar- 
vel at  the  impressive  dimensions  of 
Gatun  Dam  and  Culebra  Cut. 
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workers  be?  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
stuff  that  pioneers  are  made  of,  and 
their  lives  must  be  rounded  out  with 
work.  There  will  be  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, builders,  electricians,  foremen, 
"Martha's  sons"  all  of  them,  born  for 
great  service.  There  will  be  men  who 
have  a  genius  for  the  development  of 
vast  indus- 
tries, and  men 
who  have  the 
talent  for 
trading. 

Of  course,  a 
large  number 
are  returning 
every  year  to 
the  routine, 
people  and 
surroundings 
that  they  for- 
merly knew. 
But  what  of 
the  others, 
those  of  more 
adventurous 
spirit,  who 
will  hear  of 
countries  that 
need  them, 
and  whose 
ambition  out- 
weighs their 
love  of  home? 
The  c  a  1 1  o  f 


great  work  to  be  done,  or  riches  and 
honors  to  be  gained,  and  the  mysterious, 
imperative  lure  of  the  tropics  will  carry 
them  far  afield.  The  Americans  who  go 
to  Panama  are  of  the  type  that  cannot 
remain  deaf  to  such  calls.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  roving,  given  play  for 
centuries  within  our  own  wide  borders. 
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izes  its  possibilities,  but  to 
our  own  ambitions.  Our 
Grand  Army  of  peaceful, 
industrial  conquest  will 
begin  the  invasion  of  the 
land  of  to-day's  greatest 
opportunity. 

In  more  ways  than  one 
this  canal  work  marks  a 
new  chapter  in  the  destiny 
of  the  United  States  and 
of  all  South  America. 
These  men  who  go  to  cut 
the  great  ditch  will  stay  to 
cement  a  bond  of  good- 
will and  vmderstanding. 
Understanding  ?  Will  not 
all  who  know  both  Ameri- 
cas concede  that  thus  far 
we  in  the  North  have  most 
signally  failed  in  this?  The  most  re- 
assuring aspect  of  this  coming  invasion 
is  that  South  America  recognizes  and 
frankly  expresses  her  need  of  men  with 
the  genius  for  development,  such  as 
those  now  at  work  in  the  Zone. 

The  stories  these  men  hear  on  the 
Isthmus  will  not  let  them  come  back  to 
the  desk,  the  salary,  and  the  routine  ex- 
istence. These  are  stories  that  sharpen 
the  teeth  of  ambition.  Colored  often  by 
the   romancer's   art,    stretched    by    his 
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craving  to  astonish,  easy  to  tell  and  hard 
to  prove,  these  stories  are  yet  founded 
upon  truth.  And  the  men  in  Panama 
to-day,  and  those  who  go  there  during 
these  next  few  years  of  hard,  inspiring 
work,  will  sift  what  they  hear  and  go 
forth  to  prove  the  truth — and  to  prove 
themselves.  It  is  not  that  these  stories 
are  new  to  us,  but  that  the  Canal  will 
bring  them  home  to  us ;  will  take  them 
out  of  the  realm  of  books  and  give 
them  actual  life  on  the  tongues  of  men. 


VIEW    OF    CULEBRA    FROM    THE    RESERVOIR 
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Consider  a  moment  what  life  oflFers 
as  the  younf^  worker  at  Panama  first 
finds  it.  On  the  Isthmus  itself  he  sees 
many  things  worth  doing,  and  a  life 
worth  living.  Here  all  the  world  will 
forever  be  passing.  No  cities  on  earth 
will  boast  of  greater  variety  and  cosmo- 
politan charm  than  Panama  and  Colon. 


Other  States  in  Central  America  offer 
chances  that  to  many  seem  even  greater 
than  those  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  development  of  all  these 
countries  is  certain  to  be  more  rapid 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  they 
also  will  call  for  such  men  as  the  work 
at  Panama  is  now  training.    The  man 
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At  this  magnet  of  the  world's  com- 
merce will  be  opportunities  that  call  for 
the  distinctive  talents  of  every  race. 
The  chief  activities  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  shipping  of  great  cargoes  of  sup- 
plies by  Americans,  the  conduct  of  trade 
as  well  as  of  farming  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  performance  of  rough  labor  by 
thousands  of  West  India  negroes. 

Who,  ten  years  from  to-day,  will  own 
and  till  the  rich  lands  about  Gatun 
Lake?  Who  will  be  foremost  in  the 
planting  of  rubber?  There  is  a  square 
mile  awaiting  profitable  use  where  only 
an  acre  is  now  under  cultivation.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  difiiculties  to  be 
overcome,  but  there  arc  also  great 
rewards. 

Retail  business  interests  will  call  for 
dealers  of  cosmopolitan  training,  for 
here  will  be  the  greatest  Crossroads  Inn 
in  the  Universe,  kept  for  those  who 
carrv  the  traffic  of  the  world. 


in  the  Zone  hears  of  more  alluring  op- 
jxjrtunities  l^etween  Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia than  he  ever  dreamed  of  in  his 
former  existence — that  humdrum  life  at 
his  desk  up  North. 

Many  a  story  will  be  heard  of  Colum- 
bia, its  mines  and  its  rivers.  The  great 
and  fertile  Cauca  X'allcy,  where  already 
there  are  American  interests,  will  call 
for  more  men,  and  the  call  will  be  an- 
swered. 

Most  of  the  stories,  however,  will  tell 
of  the  great  West  Coast.  Its  future  is 
so  closely  linked  with  the  Panama  Canal 
that  every  man  who  is  interested  in  one 
must  study  the  other.  The  present 
wealth  and  immeasurable  underdevel- 
oped resources  of  these  West  Coast  re- 
publics of  South  America  come  to  most 
Americans  as  a  revelation.  The  situa- 
tion reminds  one  of  how  little  the 
Eastern  United  States  knew  of  the  Far 
West  at  the  time  when  Daniel  Webster 
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proclaimed  in  the  Senate  that  the  Ore-     cient  capital,   on   a   plateau  more   than 
gon   region   was   "a  worthless   area  of    9,000  feet  high,  stir  his  imagination, 
deserts  and  shifting  sands."  Yet    most    alluring    stories     of    all 

The  commercial  evolution  which  the  relate  to  Peru  and  Chile.  The  epoch  of 
Canal  will  bring  to  South  America's  adventurers  and  revolutionists  has 
West  Coast  can  only  be  compared  to  passed,  and  the  day  of  the  builders  has 
that  which  the  discovery 
of  gold  produced  in  our 
own  West.  The  Canal 
which  lets  out  the  ships 
will  let  in  the  men.  The 
best  type  of  those  who 
went  West  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  will  go 
South  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years. 

Ecuador,  to  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  States, 
is  merely  a  spot  on  the 
map  named  from  the 
Equator.  But  to  him 
who  goes  South  it  be- 
comes a  wonderful 
country,  and  the  one  fact 
that  it  produces  a  third 
of  the  world's  chocolate 
gives  it  a  new  signifi- 
cance. He  finds  that  55,- 
000,000  pounds  of  choco- 
late go  out  from  the  busy 
port  of  Guayaquil  every 
year.  He  reads  of  the 
rich  exports  of  vegeta- 
ble ivory  and  of  rubber. 
Tales  of  Quito,  the  an- 
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come.  One  must  look  far  to  find  a 
richer  foundation  for  modern  enterprise. 
Whether  a  man's  training  leads  him  to 
mining,  to  railroad  work,  to  the  har- 
nessing of  electricity  or  water  power,  to 
agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commer- 
cial life,  the  prospects  offered  by  Peru 
and  Chile  cannot  fail  to  impress  him. 


things,  and  the  round  of  little  affairs 
in  the  brisk  northern  city  will  seem 
smaller  to  him  than  before.  He  may 
come  home,  but  the  lure  of  the  tropics 
will  have  a  hold  upon  him  ever  after. 
The  southern  seas  will  call  to  him ;  he 
will  remember  the  brilliant  colors  of  the 
birds,  the  glare  of  the  tropic  moon,  the 
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North  Americans  are  known  and 
welcome  in  these  countries.  For  a  cen- 
tury to  come  their  populations  must  be 
made  up  of  many  races,  and  the  well- 
planned  efforts  of  the  governments  to 
secure  desirable  immigrants  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  keen  appreciation  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store. 

Bolivia  and  her  mines  of  precious 
metals  and  of  tin  will  also  be  discussed 
by  the  workers  on  the  Isthmus.  Trans- 
portation plans  and  routes  will  be  de- 
bated, as  will  the  problem  of  exploiting 
the  untold  wealth  of  the  great  Amazon 
Valley. 

These  are  but  the  chapter  heads  of  a 
few  stories  that  the  man  at  Panama  will 
hear  in  detail.    He  will  dream  of  these 


Babel  of  foreign  tongues,  and  will  feel  a 
sense  of  loss.  For  there  is  the  element 
of  romance  in  us  all;  once  waked  it  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten  at 
our  pleasure. 

The  best  of  the  men  at  Panama  will 
want  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  things 
that  must  be  done  in  the  southern  con- 
tinent. The  tiresome,  hackneyed  truth 
that  we  have  never  secured  our  share 
of  South  American  trade  will  be  laid 
to  rest  when  our  builders  contribute 
their  quota  to  Soutli  America's  future. 
Many  of  these  builders  are  now  at 
school  on  the  Isthmus.  It  is  a  special 
training  school,  a  technical  institute  of 
the  tropics,  and  graduates  therefrom  will 
require  no  other  credentials. 


i  nree  Centuries  of  Misrule 

A  Study  or  Spain's  Misguiaed  Policy  To-warcl  Certain  or  Her  Colonies 

By  G.  M.  L.  Brown 
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O  write,  except  in  the  most 
cursory  manner,  upon  the 
colonial  history  of  Spanish 
America,  presupposes  an 
exhaustive — and  I  may 
add  exhausting — study  of 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  materials,  most 
of  it  as  difficult  of  access  as  it  is  un- 
satisfactory when  unearthed.  Much  is 
available,  of  course,  regarding  the  great 
Viceroyalties,  that  is,  much  official 
data;  but  when  the  student  comes  to 
the  outlying  provinces,  such  as  La 
Plata  and  Chile  to  the  south,  and  Ven- 
ezuela to  the  north,  colonies  which  had 
little  spectacular  history,  and  even  less 
commercial  importance,  here  he  finds 
such  meagre  and  conflicting  records 
that  he  almost  despairs  of  understand- 
ing the  social,  and,  in  a  measure,  even 
the  economic  conditions  that  prevailed. 
The  most  neglected  region  in  the  en- 
tire Spanish  domain,  perhaps,  were  the 
various  provinces  that  constitute  the 
present  Republic  of  Venezuela ;  and 
since  the  main  factors  that  contributed 
to  their  poverty  and  isolation  applied 
with  equal  force  to  practically  every 
sister  colony,  excepting  Peru  and  New 
Granada,  upon  the  southern  continent, 
Venezuela  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  victim  of  that  strange  mixture 
of  tyranny  and  criminal  negligence 
known  as  the  Spanish  Colonial  System. 
Yet  Tierra  Firmc,  as  the  Caribbean 
coasts  hereabouts  were  known,  attract- 
ed some  of  the  first  fortune-seekers  in 
the  New  World.  A  number  of  these 
engaged  themselves  in  pearl  fishing, 
while  others  became  slavers,  capturing 
the  Indians  of  the  mainland  and  sell- 
ing them  in  the  Antilles,  where,  through 
overwork,  ill-treatment,  and  particu- 
larly  through    "their    utter   abhorrence 


of  anything  like  coercion,"  they  died  so 
rapidly  that  the  demand  became  much 
greater  than  the  available  supply. 

This  gigantic  evil  was  attacked  by 
Las  Casas,  and  a  few  courageous 
monks,  almost  at  its  inception;  and  ul- 
timately much  was  done,  at  least  in 
Venezuela  and  Central  America,  to  miti- 
gate their  condition;  though  the  reverse 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  New 
Granada  and  Peru,  where  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  viceroys  was  so 
great,  and  the  lure  of  gold  so  demoral- 
izing, that  many  royal  enactments  were 
literally — when  one  considers  the  qual- 
ity and  value  of  stationery  in  those 
days — not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  upon !  "The  Spaniards,"  says 
Robertson,  "conceived  the  Americans 
to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  men.  In  peace  they  sub- 
jected them  to  servitude.  In  war  they 
paid  no  regard  to  those  laws,  which,  by 
a  tacit  convention  between  contending 
nations,  regulate  hostility  and  set 
bounds  to  its  rage."  And  so  we  have 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  a 
pitiable  story  of  war,  rapine  and  slav- 
ery, carried  on  simultaneously  through- 
out the  vast  southern  continent,  and 
far  northward  upon  our  own. 

But  this  destructive  tendency  was 
not  confined  to  the  Spaniards,  as  the 
student  of  North  American  history  is 
aware,  and,  fortunately  for  Spain,  we 
find  in  the  brief  regime  of  the  Germans 
in  Venezuela  the  unique  opportunity  of 
comparing  her  methods  of  conquest 
with  that  of  her  northern  ally.  It  was 
in  1527  that  Charles  V.  leased  the  whole 
coats  of  Tierra  Firme  eastward  of 
Santa  Marta  to  the  Welser  family,  of 
Augsburg,  who  immediately  dispatched 
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an  expedition  under  Ambrosio  Alfin- 
ger  to  exploit  their  new  possessions. 
Alfinger,  after  establishing  a  settlement 
at  Coro,  set  out  straightway  for  the  in- 
terior in  search  of  gold,  and  the  eight- 
een years  of  the  German  occupancy 
record  little  else  than  similar  exjiedi- 
tions,  in  which  gold  and  slaves  were 
the  sole  object.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  Spaniards  and  Germans  on  the 
same  ground,  and  historians  seem  to 
agree  that  the  latter,  on  the  whole, 
were  less  merciful  towards  the  aborig- 
ines than  the  Spaniards  themselves.  M. 
Depons,  indeed  (who,  perhaps,  being  a 
Frenchman,  was  a  trifle  prejudiced), 
states  that  the  conduct  of  the  Germans 
"far  surpassed  in  enormity  everything 
that  had  been  anticipated  or  dreaded 
from  them,"  and  that  "they  resembled 
so  many  tygers  breathing  nothing  but 
devastation.  Their  exploits  consisted 
of  exterminating  the  Indians  who  fled, 
making  slaves  of  those  who  surren- 
dered, and  plundering  all  the  effects 
which  these  miserable  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed." And  yet  it  was  Depons  who 
ridiculed  the  labors  of  Las  Casas,  whom 
he  styles  as  "Indiomane."  Fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  the  natives  of 
Ticrra  Firmc  had  there  been  many  such 
"Indiomanes" ! 

We  must  also,  of  course,  allow  for 
the  prejudice  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
(for  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  came 
repeatedly  into  conflict),  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  even  they  have 
no  criticism  to  make  of  the  third  gov- 
ernor, Georg  von  Speyer,  who,  writes 
Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier,  "is  one  of  the 
noblest  figures  of  the  Spanish  con- 
c|uest."  Furthermore,  as  the  same 
writer  observes,  the  Welsers  "received 
the  province  from  the  Spanish  crown 
not  so  nuich  in  the  form  of  a  leasehold 
as  of  a  mortgage  security  for  money 
loaned,  and,  as  commercial  men,  their 
first  object  was  to  recover  the  advances 
they  had  made  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  resources  of  the  district. 
Whatever  they  might  gain  after  that 
would  be  'good  business.' "  "Good 
business"  it  may  have  been  for  Augs- 
burg, but  it  devastated  a  vast  region, 
bringing  misery  and  death  to  thou- 
sands of  innocent  savages,  and  sowing 
seeds  of  strife  which  grew  and  flour- 


ished, in  the  remote  interior,  for  two 
centuries  or  more. 

The  various  expeditions  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  search  of  Eldorado  have  been 
referred  to  in  a  previous  article;  suf- 
fice here  to  state  that  through  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Spaniards,  ending  in  the 
murder  of  Philip  von  Hutten.  the  gov- 
ernor, the  depopulation  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Coro,  and  the  failure  of  the 
later  expeditions  to  procure  treasure, 
the  Welsers  were  finally  deprived,  or 
relieved,  of  their  lease,  and  withdrew 
from  the  country.  Thereafter  the  con- 
c|uest  proceeded  more  rapidly,  each 
year  seeing  a  steady  advance  into  the 
uplands  of  the  coast  range  and  west- 
ward into  the  Cordilleras,  settlements 
being  founded  in  quick  succession,  and 
every  river  and  hillside  searched  for 
gold. 

In  this  the  Spaniards  were  not  al- 
together unsuccessful,  and  profitable 
placer  mining  was  carried  on  at  various 
points,  particularly  to  the  east  of  Va- 
lencia in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Aragua. 
l)Ut  the  Indians,  who  had  become  quite 
ferocious  through  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment they  had  received,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  see  their  whole  country  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  without  a  struggle, 
and  for  several  decades  kept  up  a  bitter 
warfare,  frequently  repulsing  the  Span- 
iards with  great  slaughter.  Tlie  fierce 
tribe  of  Tcques  offered  the  most  formi- 
dable resistance,  and  led  by  their  terri- 
ble chief.  Guaicaipuro.  attacked  and 
massacred  the  miners,  spreading  dis- 
may among  the  feeble  settlements 
much  as  the  Algonquins  did  a  century 
later  in  New  England.  Finally,  how- 
ever, Guaicaipuro  was  cajiturcd  and 
])ut  to  a  shameful  death,  after  which  the 
Indians  began  to  submit,  and  were 
gradually  "incorporated  as  peasants 
into  the  Spanish  system."  The  process 
was  unquestionablv  mild  and  success- 
ful, compared  with  that  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  Pacific;  neverthe- 
less, whole  tribes  and  tribal  groups 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated,  or  at 
least  exterminated;  but  whether  the 
remnants  were  absorbed  by  other  tribes 
of  the  interior  or  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves will  never  be  known. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the 
cruel  policy  of  Spain  towards  the  In- 
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dians  after  the  Conquest,  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  apparently,  that  the  laws 
enacted  were,  in  the  main,  excellent, 
and  that  the  evils  arose  from  the  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  administering  them 
justly,  or  indeed,  of  administering  them 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  time 
the  principal  tribes  upon  the  coasts  had 
been  subjected,  there  were  so  many  re- 
strictions placed  upon  the  conquerors 
that  they,  in  turn,  broke  into  bitter 
complaint.  Even  the  establishment  of 
the  mita  and  the  regulations  governing 
the  royal  encomiendas,  which  wrought 
such  havoc  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  were  not  in  them- 
selves harmful ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Inquisition  was  never  al- 
lowed to  exercise  control  over  the  In- 
dians. 

The  missions,  of  course,  which  were 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Church,  en- 
trusted with  the  conversion  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  natives,  received  very 
great  powers,  and  these  powers  were 
frequently  abused,  yet  the  missionaries, 
on  the  whole,  remained  faithful  to  their 
charges,  and  always  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  protectors  and  guardians  of 
their  Indian  converts.  In  Venezuela, 
as  in  Paraguay,  the  influence  of  the 
missions  seemed  particularly  beneficial, 
and  though  Humboldt's  description  of 
the  stations  he  visited,  especially  those 
upon  the  Orinoco,  may  have  been  un- 
consciously colored  owing  to  the  lav- 
ish hospitality  invariably  extended  to 
him  by  the  monks  in  charge,  the  fact 
is  undeniable  that  the  domesticated  In- 
dians in  Venezuela  a  century  ago  were 
both  prosperous,  in  their  humble  way, 
and  contended,  that  this,  moreover,  was 
largely  due  to  the  missionaries  and  vic- 
ars, and  that  at  the  present  day  the 
rapidly  diminishing  tribes  receive  no 
such  care  and  consideration  from  the 
secular  authorities. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  Spain  meant 
well  in  her  Indian  policy,*  and,  where 
her  agents  were  disinterested  monks, 
succeeded  at  least  in  ending  the  whole- 
sale    process    of    extermination     that 

*  Roscher,  it  is  true,  points  out  that  an  under- 
lying motive  of  the  administration  was  to  preserve 
the  Indian  communities  as  a  check  upon  the  Creoles, 
of   whom    Spain   was   ever  watchful. 

t  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  the  severest  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  travel,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  a 
Spaniard,  having  obtained  a  permit  to  visit  a  certain 


marked  the  early  period  of  the  con- 
quest. Indeed,  had  she  been  as  solic- 
itous of  the  welfare  of  her  own  col- 
onists as  she  was  latterly  of  her  Indian 
wards,  she  might  yet  have  retained  her 
vast  empire  beyond  the  seas.  How  she 
treated  the  former  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

From   the    middle   of    the    sixteenth 
century,  Venezuela's  reputation  in  the 
mother    country    had    gradually    sunk 
until  it  not  only  ceased   to  attract  the 
adventurous    spirits    that    poured    into 
the  New  World  in  an  ever-increasing 
stream.,  but  lost  most  of  its  own  float- 
ing population  in  the  feverish  rush  to 
Mexico    and    the    West    Coast.     The 
placer    mines    were    about    exhausted, 
Eldorado    became    such    a    will-o'-the- 
wisp  that  even  the  most  credulous  lost 
heart;  the  pearl  fisheries,  in  time,  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  settlements 
along  the  coast  became  humdrum  trad- 
ing centres,  or  even  worse,  agricultural 
communities.     The    slave    expeditions, 
also,  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  blacks 
were    now    supplanting   the    aborigines 
on  the  plantations,  and  with  his  hands 
still  bloody  from  the   conquest  of  the 
Indians,    the    Spaniard    haughtily    de- 
cHned  to  traffic  in  negro  slaves.     What, 
then,  was  there  left  to  do?     Simply  to 
emigrate,  or,  lacking  the  opportunity,! 
to  resign  himself  to  the  life  of  a  planter 
or  trader,  continuing,  in  a  hap-hazard 
fashion,  the  search  for  gold,  and  hop- 
ing always  to  gain  an  official  position, 
and  with  it,  his  lost  dignity.     Venezue- 
la,  in   short,   like   the   Rio  de  la   Plata 
territories,  became  a  neglected  and  de- 
spised country,  and  despised,  it  would 
appear,  as  much  for  the  wealth  of  its 
vegetable  life  as  for  its  poverty  in  min- 
erals. 

This  greed  for  gold,  and  contempt 
for  all  industrial  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits, is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Spain's  colonial  policy.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Depons, 
"furnished  with  the  example  of  other 

colony,  was  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  passports 
to  leave,  thus  becoming  an  enforced  settler.  The 
same,  moreover,  occurred  with  Creoles  visiting 
Spain.  Foreigners,  of  course,  were  not  permitted 
to  set  foot  upon  Spanish-American  soil  upon  pain 
of  death,  and  it  was  by  the  rarest  good  fortune  that 
Humboldt  pbtained  leave  to  pursue  his  famous 
journeys. 
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nations  who  also  possess  colonies, 
(Spain)  does  not  yet  esteem  her  own, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver obtained  from  the  mines.  The 
most  fertile  soil,  which  promises  to  the 
cultivator  periodical  and  inexhaustible 
riches  is  regarded  by  the  Spaniard  with 
indifTerence,  when  compared  with  ster- 
ile and  mountainous  tracts  covered  with 
solid  rocks."  Humboldt,  also,  repeat- 
edly mentions  this  fact,  and  complains 
that  he  and  Bonpland  were  often 
obliged  to  make  the  most  arduous 
trips  at  the  solicitation  of  friends  or 
chance  acquaintances  to  inspect  a  sup- 
posed mine.  The  rarest  woods,  the 
choicest  soil,  the  most  magnificent 
view,  were  unnoticed  if  a  sunbeam 
chanced  to  shine  upon  a  bit  of  glisten- 
ing mica  or  a  yellow  layer  of  schist. 
"Gold,"  observes  Columbus,  in  a  letter 
to  King  Ferdinand,  "is  the  most  excel- 
lent of  metals.  What  becomes  of  those 
precious  stones  which  are  sought  for 
at  the  extremeties  of  the  globe?  They 
are  sold,  and  are  finally  converted  into 
gold.  With  gold  we  not  only  do  what- 
ever we  please  in  this  world,  but  we 
can  employ  it  to  snatch  souls  from 
Purgatory  and  to  people  Paradise." 
And  Peter  Martyr,  as  if  continuing  the 
argument,  naively  asks:  "For  what 
purpose  do  we  need  such  products  as 
are  identical  with  Southern  Europe?" 
Of  course  there  was  a  sane  minority, 
of  whom  Cortes  was  a  notable  exam- 
ple, who  saw,  at  least  in  part,  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  sophistries;  but  their 
influence  with  the  gold-thirsty  court 
was  evidently  insufficient,  or  possibly 
they  had  not  the  temerity  to  exert  it. 
to  cause  the  abandonment,  or  even  the 
modification,  of  a  system  that  was 
bound,  ultimately,  to  bring  mother 
country  and  colonies  alike  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.* 

The  roots  of  the  evil,  it  need  hardly 
be  mentioned,  lay  in  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, which,  to  quote  from  Roscher, 
"has  from  the  beginning  been  prone  to 

•  We  must  not,  of  course,  be  too  »everc  upon 
Spain.  Charles  V.  was  in  some  respects  quite  lib- 
eral towards  America;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  manv  spasmodic  reforms  were  introduced  into 
■individual  colonies,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  tjiat 
Spain  discountenanced  all  colonial  development. 
Nevertheless,  as  Roscher  points  out.  "the  regions 
which  were  the  best  adapted  to  agricultural  colonies, 
as,  for  example,  Caracas,  Guiana,  Buenos  Aires,  were 
neglected    by    the    Spaniards    for    centuries." 


indolence  and  pride.  All  thrifty  activ- 
ity was  regarded  as  despicable.  No 
trader  had  a  scat  in  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gon.  As  late  as  1781  the  Academy  of 
Madrid  was  obliged  to  offer  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a  prize  essay  the  proposition 
that  there  was  nothing  derogatory  in 
the  useful  arts.  Every  tradesman  and 
manufacturer  sought  only  to  make 
enough  money  to  live  on  the  interest 
of  it.  or  to  establish  a  tnist  fund  for 
his  family.  *  *  *  The  highest  ambi- 
tion of  the  nation  in  its  golden  age  was 
to  be  to  Europe  just  what  the  nobility, 
the  clergy  and  the  army  were  to  single 
nations.  Consequently,  there  was  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  personal 
service  in  the  industrial  organism,  and 
much  of  this  was  purely  for  ostenta- 
tion. Nowhere  in  the  world  were 
there  so  many  nobles,  so  many  officers, 
civil  and  military,  so  many  lawyers, 
and  clerks,  priests  and  monks,  so 
many  students  and  schoolboys  with 
their  servants.  But  as  truly,  nowhere 
in  the  world  were  there  so  many  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds."  Even  \'enezue- 
la.  moreover,  in  all  her  poverty,  was 
not  neglected  by  the  official  class,  and 
up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution 
"furnished  salaries"  according  to  De- 
I)ons,  "to  an  infinite  number  of  offices! 
which  the  Spaniards  of  both  worlds 
solicit  with  eagerness  and  occupy  with 
dignity."  Such  were  the  people  who 
fell  heirs  to  a  continent,  and  such  their 
ideals. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  \'enezuela 
became  one  of  the  least  known  regions 
on  the  continent,  and  was  practically 
abandoned  to  those  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  who  cared  to  accept 
such  undesirable  posts.  What  wonder 
that  travellers  and  historians  thought 
it  too  unimportant  to  write  of.  and  that 
traders  sailed  by  with  their  rich  car- 
goes destined  for  more  prosperous 
ports.  What  wonder  that  Spain,  with 
her  colonial  system  but  a  gigantic  get- 
rich-quick  scheme,  should  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
her  possessions. 

t  Let  it  be  recorded,  furthermore,  in  justice  to 
Spain,  that  the  Venezuelan  provinces  for  a  long 
perioa  were  not  entirely  self-supporting,  but  as  all 
the  appointments  went  by  Court  favor,  and  only 
the  smallest  percentage  of  Creoles  were  admitted 
to  office,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  home  government 
was  more  apparent  than  real. 
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"The  Spanish  colonies,"  observes 
Adam  Smith  in  his  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," "attracted  very  much  the  atten- 
tion of  their  mother  country,  while 
those  of  the  other  European  nations 
were  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  measure 
neglected."  And  he  adds :  "The  for- 
mer did  not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  bet- 
ter in  consequence  of  this  attention, 
nor  the  latter  the  worse  of  this  neg- 
lect." All  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  true 
of  the  representative  colonies  such  as 
Peru;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
provinces  which,  lacking  the  precious 
metals,  were  yet  burdened,  like  their 
wealthier  sister  colonies,  with  the  most 
excessive  taxes;  possessing,  on  the 
other  hand,  boundless  agricultural  and 
pastoral  resources,  were  forbidden  to 
develop  them;  and,  unable  for  decades 
to  buy  sufBcient  merchandise  from 
Spain  to  permit  of  an  annual  cargo  be- 
ing dispatched,  and,  furthermore,  for- 
bidden to  send  any  of  their  products  in 
payment  when  goods  were  received, 
were  yet  denied  any  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  or  even  with  neigh- 
boring colonies,  by  sea  or  by  land. 
Here,  in  fact,  we  have  the  two  policies 
combined,  neglect  and  over-attention; 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  wretch- 
ed colonies  of  Tierra  Firme  were  able 
to  survive  the  incredible  hardships  suf- 
fered. Let  us  take  some  brief  excerpts 
from  M.  Depons'  account  of  this  un- 
happy period,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
only  the  broader  economic  conditions 
are  portrayed,  the  reader  being  left  to 
fill  in  the  background  from  his  own 
imagination, — the  unspeakable  misery, 
the  ignorance,  the  squalor,  and  the 
crushing  despair  that  must  have  mark- 
ed the  long  periods  of  isolation,  until 
relief  came,  at  last,  not  from  their  sov- 
ereign, but  from  a  former  enemy. 
This,  certainly,  is  one  of  the  most 
shameful  pages  in  Spain's  colonial  his- 
tory. 

"The  first  legal  commercial  relations 
between  the  province  of  Venezuela  and 
the  mother  country,"  says  Depons, 
"appear  to  have  been  solicited  by 
the  colonists.  Nothing  arrived  from 
Spain.  These  countries,  abandoned  to 
their  poverty,  were  in  want  of  every- 
thing. Neither  the  Spaniards  occupied 
in    conquest,    nor    the    inhabitants    of 


Coro,  Tocuyo,  Borburata,  B'arquisi- 
meto,  Valencia,  Trujillo,  and  Collado, 
the  only  cities  then  founded,*  were 
supplied  either  for  combat  of  for  cul- 
tivation with  anything  but  what  Na- 
ture and  the  soil  furnished  them.  The 
former  were  sustained  by  their  ambi- 
tion, the  latter  by  their  perseverance. 

"In  one  of  these  intervals  wherein 
the  reins  of  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cabildos,  a  provincial 
named  Sancho  Brizeno  was  sent  *  *  * 
to  solicit  from  the  King  permission  for 
the  annual  arrival  at  the  port  of  Bor- 
burata of  a  vessel  from  Spain,  the 
cargo  of  which  should  pay  only  half  of 
the  enormous  duties  of  entry  and  de- 
parture imposed  on  the  commerce  with 
America.  This  request  was  granted 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1560;  a  vessel 
arrived  every  year  at  Borburata,  and. 
after  that  port  was  abandoned,  it  came 
to  Guayra  (La  Guaira)  until  an  epoch 
which  history  has  neglected  to  record. 
Probably  it  continued  until  the  inhabi- 
tants had  found  more  convenient  meth- 
ods to  procure  the  same  articles." 
Think  of  it — one  vessel,  by  special  re- 
quest ! 

"In  1634,"  continues  M.  Depons, 
"the  Hollanders  seized  the  island  of 
Curaqao,  which  they  immediately  con- 
verted into  a  considerable  emporium  of 
merchandise.  Then  it  was  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Terra  Firma,  encouraged 
by  their  new  and  industrious  neigh- 
bors, thought  seriously  of  drawing 
from  the  fertility  of  their  country  those 
products  which  the  Hollanders  would 
receive  in  exchange  for  the  commodi- 
ties they  had  to  sell.  They  attended 
particularly  to  the  culture  of  cacao, 
which,  with  hides,  constituted  during 
a  long  time  the  objects  of  a  commerce 
rapidly  augmented  by  their  necessi- 
ties." That  is,  a  whole  century  had 
elapsed  before  they  gained  a  market. 

"This  new  state  of  things  was  scarce- 
ly known  in  Spain  when  permission 
was  solicited,  and  obtained,  to  send 
two  trading  vessels  to  Venezuela. 
Such  was  the  policy  of  Spain  with  re- 
gard to  its  colonies  that  no  expedition 
to  America  could  be  undertaken  with- 
out permission  from  the  King,  a  per- 

•  That  is,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela  exclusive 
of  Cumana,  etc. 
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mission  obtained  with  difficulty  and 
much  expense,  and  with  the  charge  of 
paying  enormous  duties,  and  making 
the  harbor  of  Seville  the  place  of  de- 
parture and  return. 

"The  merchandise,  which,  from  be- 
ing the  workmanship  of  Spain,  or  from 
the  profits  of  a  second  hand,  if  of  for- 
eign manufacture,  already  bore  a  high 
price,  was  still  loaded  with  additional 
charges.  Folly  or  ignorance,  alone, 
could  expect  advantages  from  ship- 
ments to  a  country  where  the  same 
articles  were  carried  by  the  commerce 
of  Holland  without  duties,  without 
shackles  and  directly  from  the  manu- 
facturies  of  Europe.  These  specula- 
tions were,  of  course,  ruinous,  The  two 
Spanish  vessels  sold  their  cargo  at  a 
loss  of  sixty  per  cent.,  and  received 
scarcely  any  lading  in  return.  Tliis 
experiment  was  sufficient  to  warn 
Spanish  traders  against  further  expe- 
ditions to  these  countries. 

"From  this  time  the  trade  of  the  Hol- 
landers with  Terra  Firma  became  more 
open  and  more  extended.  The  residue 
of  the  century  elapsed  without  the  ar- 
rival of  a  single  vessel  from  Spain. 
During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century  (the  eighteenth)  the 
concourse  of  Spanish  vessels,  though 
very  great  in  comparison  to  the  arri- 
vals during  the  preceding  forty  years, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cacao  produced  in  the  province  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  exported  by  the  Spaniards 
to  its  legal  destinations."  The  Dutch, 
in  short,  got  the  major  share  in  the 
form  of  contraband. 

Now  conies  the  awakening:  "The 
Spanish  government  perceived  with 
pleasure  that  a  province,  so  long  dis- 
regarded, gave  well-founded  hopes  of 
ranking  among  the  most  interesting 
possessions  in  America;  yet  it  saw  with 
pain  that  all  its  useful  connections  were 
with  foreigners.  No  expedient  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Minister  for  direct- 
ing its  commerce  exclusively  to  the 
mother  country,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  severe  inspection  which  should  pre- 
vent all  communication  with  Holland- 
ers." "The  contraband  trade,"  there- 
fore, "was  prosecuted  with  ardor,  (but) 
though  many  confiscations  were  pro- 
nounced, many  fines  exacted,  a  degrad- 


ing punishment  inflicted,  numerous 
families  ruined,  the  evil  remained  the 
same.  It  was  supported  by  the  nature 
of  things,  much  more  potent  than  all 
the  expedients  of  human   invention."* 

Then  it  was  that  Spain  hit  upon  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  granting  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  \'enezuelan  trade  to  the 
Guipuzcoa  Company,  a  wealthy  cor- 
jioration  of  Biscayan  merchants.  The 
company  certainly  showed  enterprise, 
not  only  in  establishing  warehouses 
and  trading  posts,  and  in  placing  suf- 
ficient ships  upon  the  route,  but  in 
arming  the  latter  to  suppress  smug- 
gling, in  which  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
successful.  Nevertheless  it  bore  heavily 
upon  the  helple.ss  inhabitants,  charging 
excessively  for  its  merchandise  and 
buying  their  hides  and  cocoa  and  other 
products  at  such  ridiculous  prices  that 
general  indignation  was  felt.  Condi- 
tions finally  became  so  unbearable  that 
an  armed  revolution  broke  out  near 
Caracas,  but  notwithstanding  the  Cap- 
tain-General's promise  of  reform,  the 
Company  was  allowed  to  pur.sue  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  until  in  1778 
Spain's  declaration  of  free  trade 
brought  its  regime  to  an  abrupt  end. 
This  year,  therefore,  marks  the  birth  of 
economic  freedom  in  Venezuela,  though 
many  hateful  abu.ses  still  existed,  such 
as  the  use  of  stamped  paper  {papcl 
scllado),  the  government  monopoly  of 
salt  and  tobacco,  the  many  fetters  upon 
native  industries  and  manufacturies, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  devices  of 
officialdom  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

In  the  meantime  what  was  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  colony?  Un- 
fortunately we  know  little  except  of  the 
opening  period  of  the  past  century. 
Education,  at  a  low  ebb  even  in  Lima 
and  Mexico,  was  elsewhere  wholly  neg- 
lected by  the  authorities;  and  we  learn 
that  the  most  rudimentary  private  tui- 
tion was  frowned  upon  Ixith  by  State 
and  Church,  if,  indeed,  not  absolutely 

*  "If  one  can  sp«ak  of  honor  amon^  smunlers,'* 
Mvs  Roscher,  "it  existed  here  in  the  highest  degree. 
Although  scarcely  five  per  cent,  of  American  neces- 
sities were  furnished  by  Spanish  manufacturers 
themselves,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  actually  at 
no  time  did  a  Spanish  agent  ever  betray  his  foreign 
business  friend.  So  much,  indeed,  did  the  very 
existence  of  the  colony  depend  on  its  contraband 
trade  that  not  even  the  bitterest  enemies  ever 
thought  of  informing  on  one  another  in  this  par- 
ticular. 
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prohibited.  It  was  169  years  after  the 
founding  of  Core  before  Venezuela  had 
her  first  school,  a  little  seminary  estab- 
lished by  the  Bishop  in  Caracas;  and 
had  the  English  colonies  on  the  north- 
ern continent  been  equally  backward, 
their  first  educational  institution  would 
have  been  coincident  with  the  year  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
Caracas  seminary,  moreover,  was  of  no 
more  benefit  to  the  isolated  towns  of 
the  interior  than  a  school  at  Boston 
would  have  been  to  the  whole  of  New 
England.  Yet  when  the  city  of  Merida 
petitioned  the  Emperor  for  a  similar 
charter,  "His  Catholic  Majesty  did  not 
deem  it  wise  that  education  should  be- 
come general  in  America." 

"So  the  Creoles  grew  up,"  writes  U. 
S.  Minister  Dawson  in  his  recent  his- 
tory, "nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians 
around  them,  although  retaining  all  the 
fierce  pride  of  their  Spanish  descent, 
acknowledging  no  man  as  superior,  and 
retaining  very  dim  sentiments  of  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country.  Nevertheless 
the  ancient  municipal  forms,  traditional 
among  people  of  Spanish  descent,  sur- 
vived, furnishing  the  framework  of  civil 
government,  while  the  priesthood  con- 
stituted a  moral  and  intellectual  tie, 
binding  the  Creoles  to  their  Castilian 
ancestors." 

On  the  whole,  the  history  of  these 
colonies,  of  which  we  have  chosen 
Venezuela  as  a  type,  would  appear  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  more  fortunate 
viceroyalties,  except  for  their  poverty 
and  the  lack  of  social  pomp,  had  they 
not  been  so  strangely  isolated.  This 
isolation,  and  the  distressing  conditions 


it  gave  rise  to,  lasting  as  it  did  for  cen- 
turies, must  have  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  equally  upon  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  upon  their  customs  and  in- 
stitutions ;  and  though  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  definitely  to  trace  these  in- 
fluences until  the  historian  throws  more 
light  upon  this  dark  age,  it  behooves  the 
student  to  consider  what  these  nations 
have  risen  from  before  passing  judg- 
ment on  their  experiment  in  democracy. 
They  seem  immeasurably  remote  to 
us,  those  days  of  Spain's  dominion  in 
South  America,  and  yet  the  traveller 
notices  evidences  of  the  old  regime  on 
every  side.  Buildings  dating  back  two 
and  three  centuries  are  commonly  to  be 
seen,  as  are  old  roads  and  street  pave- 
ments, tiled  courtyards  and  ponderous 
brick  walls,  the  silent  witnesses  of  a 
silent  era.  To  me  it  is  affecting  even  to 
gaze  on  the  colonial  furniture ;  the  rude, 
but  substantial,  chairs  and  tables,  the 
heavy  stone  filters  that  stand  in  racks  in 
almost  every  dining-room  or  patio,  in 
certain  sections,  to  the  present  day,  the 
meagerly  carved  cabinets  that  orna- 
mented the  old-time  salas, — all  plain, 
dark  and  heavy,  as  if  to  express  the 
poverty  and  gloom  that  hung  so  long 
over  these  sunny  lands.  The  very 
coins  add  their  testimony, — the  gold 
ounces  that  -still  circulate  throughout 
many  regions, — telling  us  by  the  un- 
worn face  of  the  King,  how  slight  must 
have  been  the  commerce  of  these  col- 
onies, how  slow  the  exchange  of  specie, 
how  miserly  the  habits  they  were  forced 
to  acquire,  the  while  the  mother  country 
glutted  herself  upon  the  output  of  a 
thousand  mines. 


The    Land    of    Limes 


By  A.    Hyatt  VerriU 


A   LIME   ESTATE    IN    DOMINICA 


LTHOUGH  it  is  only  with- 
in the  past  few  years  that 
limes  have  been  common 
in  American  markets,  they 
have  met  with  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  and  have 
l)ro\c(l  ^ucii  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
thirst-assuaging  drinks  that  during  the 
summer  months  thousands  of  barrels  of 
this  fruit  are  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  to  New  York.  Few  who  sip  the 
iced  drinks,  of  which  lime  juice  forms 
the  most  important  part,  give  a  thought 
to  the  origin  of  the  fruit  or  even  know 
from  what  portion  of  the  world  it 
comes. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  long 
been  customary  to  mark  almost  all  pre- 
pared lime  juice  as  "pure  Montserrat," 
many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  island  of  that  name  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  lime  industry.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  although  a 
considerable  quantity  of  juice  and  a  few 
green  limes  are  shipped  from  Montser- 


rat, more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  sup- 
ply comes  from  the  delightful  island  of 
Dominica. 

This  island  seems  especially  adapted 
by  nature  to  the  growth  of  the  thorny, 
scraggly  lime  tree  and  its  acid  fruit. 
Rough,  rugged,  and  broken  up  into 
such  a  medley  of  mountains,  valleys  and 
ravines  as  to  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  a  piece  of  crumpled  parchment — by 
means  of  which  it  is  said  Columbus  il- 
lustrated the  formation  of  the  island  to 
Queen  Isabella — Dominica  presents  a 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  few  tourists  and  travellers  from 
the  north  are  aware  of  the  healthful 
climate,  magnificent  scenery  and  trop- 
ical luxuriance  of  this  gem  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Although  but  291  square  miles  in 
area,  only  one-sixth  of  which  is  culti- 
vated, and  only  a  portion  of  that  de- 
voted to  lime  culture,  Dominica  is  the 
greatest  lime-producing  country  in  the 


BRANCH    OF    LIME    TKEK    SHOWING    FRUIT    IN 
VARIOUS    STAGES    OF    GROWTH 


world,  and  contains,  moreover,  the  lar^?- 
est  single  lime  estate  in  existence.  This 
fine  property,  known  as  "The  Bath,"  is 
situated  close  to  Roseau,  the  capital, 
and  is  owned  by  L.  Rose  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  a  firm  whose  "Lime 
Juice  Cordial"  and  prepared  lime  juice 
is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  drug 
store  and  bar  throughout  the  world,  and 
whose  products  supply  the  navies  of 
every  power. 

The  Bath  Estate,  being  given  over 
largely  to  the  preparation  of  lime  juice 
and  lime  oil,  leaves  the  trade  in  green 


limes  mostly  to  the  smaller  growers 
and  to  estates  in  more  mountainous 
districts  where  the  manufacture  of  oil 
and  juice  on  a  large  scale  cannot  be 
so  successfully  carried  on.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  practically  every 
lime  grower  in  Dominica  prepares  and 
ships  a  certain  amount  of  both  oil  and 
juice,  for  the  lime — unlike  northern 
fruit  trees — bears  and  blooms  contin- 
ually throughout  the  year  and  is  in- 
variably to  be  found  covered  with  blos- 
soms, buds  and  fruit  in  various  stages. 
Whereas  the   fruit  destined  for  ex- 
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port  is  carefully  picked  by  hand  while 
green,  and  wrapped  separately  in  paper 
before  being  barrelled,  that  which  is  to 
be  converted  into  juice  or  oil  is  left  on 
the  trees  to  ripen  and  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Scores  of  negro  women,   boys  and 
girls,  pass  constantly  under  the  trees, 


trough  on  the  further  side.  The  juice 
passes  through  a  series  of  graded  sieves 
or  strainers  to  a  large  vat,  from  which 
it  is  pumped  to  a  loft  where  it  is  again 
strained  and  then  placed  in  huge 
puncheons  to  be  exported  as  raw  juice 
from  which  the  famous  lime  juice  cor- 
dial is  prepared,  and  to  form  a  neces- 
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gathering  the  golden-yellow  limes 
which  are  transported  in  baskets  to  the 
roadside  and  piled  in  g^eat  heaps  to 
await  cartage  to  the  mill.  Beside  each 
of  these  heaps  a  negress  is  seated  with 
a  bottle  and  a  queer,  copper  funnel  in 
which  blunt-pointed  spikes  are  set. 
With  the  palm  of  her  hand  she  deftly 
and  rapidly  rubs  each  perfect  lime  over 
the  spikes,  slightly  bruising  the  skin 
and  forcing  the  oil  into  the  funnel  and 
bottle  below.  Primitive  and  slow  as 
this  method  would  seem,  nevertheless 
an  expert  can  make  from  three  to  six 
quarts  of  oil  in  a  day.  It  is  a  true 
otto,  as  fine  and  fragrant  as  the  best 
Sicilian  otto  of  lemons,  and  commands 
a  very  high  price  in  the  markets. 

After  this  hand-pressed  oil  has  been 
extracted,  the  limes  are  gathered  in 
carts  and  wagons  and  hauled  by  lum- 
bering bull  teams  to  the  grinding  mill. 
Here  they  are  dumped  on  a  clean 
cement  floor,  and  after  being  thor- 
oughly washed,  are  shovelled  into  a 
wooden  hopper  from  which  they  pass 
slowly  between  the  heavy  stone  rollers 
driven  by  the  resistless  power  of  a 
mighty  water  wheel. 

From  between  the  rollers  the  juice 
flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  while  the 
bruised  and  flattened  skins  fall  into  a 


sary,  if  unwelcome,  portion  of  the  diet 
of  every  tar  upon  the  seven  seas. 

The  dregs,  strainings,  and  a  portion 
of  the  raw  juice,  are  slowly  boiled  in 
great  copper  cauldrons  until  concen- 
trated to  one-twelfth  of  their  bulk, 
when  the  mixture  becomes  a  thick, 
sticky,  dark-brown  or  black  mass,  re- 
sembling thin  tar  or  asphalt.  This 
concentrated  juice  is  also  exported,  be- 
ing used  by  manufacturing  chemists 
for  the  preparation  of  citrate  of  lime 
and  citric  acid,  which  is  mainly  em- 
ployed as  a  mordant  for  dyeing  fabrics. 

From  the  juice,  common  lime  oil  is 
also  obtained,  by  distillation,  a  hundred 
gallons  of  juice  giving  about  one  quart 
of  oil.  Aside  from  its  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  extracts  and  perfum- 
ery, this  distilled  oil  is  very  valuable 
to  mechanics,  as  it  possesses  a  remark- 
able power  of  penetration,  and  by  its 
use,  bolts,  screws  or  joints  in  rusty  iron 
can  be  readily  loosened,  no  matter  how 
corroded  and  obstinate  they  may  be. 

Although  the  land  devoted  to  lime 
culture  on  the  Bath  Estate  amounts  to 
barely  200  acres,  yet  the  yearly  output 
of  this  one  estate  is  1,500  puncheons 
of  raw  juice,  and  forty  of  the  concen- 
trated, besides  a  large  quantity  of  both 
distilled  and  hand-pressed  oil. 
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Several  years  ago  the  lime  industry 
in  Dominica  was  threatened  with  seri- 
ous loss,  if  not  entire  destruction,  by 
the  advent  of  a  scale  insect  which  the 
planters — through  ignorance  of  the 
trouble — were  utterly  unable  to  check. 
At  the  height  of  the  plague  the  writer 
arrived  in  Dominica  and  advised  spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion  and  other 
insecticides.  Unfortunately  many  plant- 
ers scoffed  at  the  idea,  but  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bath  called  into  requi- 
sition every  available  pump,  hose, 
boiler,  syringe  and  other  instrument 
by  which  fluid  could  be  distributed 
over  the  affected  trees,  and  by  ener- 
getic and  prompt  measures  saved  the 
estate.  Later,  steam-spraying  machin- 
ery was  imported,  and,  although  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  vigilance  is  re- 
quired, no  serious  outbreak  of  the 
blight  has  recurred.  This  is  the  only 
serious  set-back  which  the  Dominican 
lime  industry  has  suffered  since  limes 
were  first  introduced  into  the  island  by 
Dr.  John  Imray  about  fifty  years  ago. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  limes 
during  the  summer  months,  and  for 
the  juice  and  oil  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  and 
the  preparation  of  its  products  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  new  estates  and  plan- 
tations being  constantly  laid  out. 


Unfortunately  many  West  Indian 
planters  exhibit  an  envious  disposition 
and  often  injure  the  business  of  the 
island  as  well  as  themselves  by  their 
methods.  If  one  planter  ships  limes, 
the  others  promptly  follow  suit,  with 
the  result  that  the  market  is  flooded, 
and  down  comes  the  price, — often  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  limes  will  not 
sell  for  enough  to  cover  freight  charges. 
Then,  the  growers  are  too  often  ultra- 
conservative  and  seem  loath  to  take  up 
any  innovation.  Labor  is  all  done  by 
hand,  and  the  cultivation  is  of  the  most 
primitive  sort;  in  fact,  as  a  Florida 
grower  who  visited  the  island  re- 
marked, "the  limes  grow  in  spite  of 
their  cultivation,  not  because  of  it." 

Thus  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  dis- 
regard for  modern  methods  and  a  cer- 
tain distrust  of  American  investors, 
the  industry  is  hampered,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  perfect  lime  country 
lie  untilled  and  useless. 

The  streets,  bayside  and  jetty  of 
Roseau  present  a  very  busy  scene 
on  shipping  day,  as  trucks,  wagons 
and  carts,  loaded  with  barrels  of 
green  limes,  huge  puncheons  of  juice 
and  metal  drums  of  oil,  pass  in  a 
constant  procession  from  outlying 
estates  and  warehouses  to  be  loaded 
in  the  dug-out  canoes  and  lighters  in 
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which  they  are  transported  to  the 
steampships  anchored  in  the  bay.  Not 
infrequently  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand barrels  of  limes  are  shipped  on 
a  single  steamer,  and  one  wonflers 
where  and  how  such  countless  numbers 
of  limes  are  consumed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nearly  all  the 
casks  and  puncheons,  in  which  the 
lime  juice  is  shipped,  have  been  im- 
ported from  Bermuda,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  using 
more  spirituous  liquors  per  capita  than 
any  other  spot  on  earth.  Recently, 
however,  the  Bath  Estate  has  intro- 
duced machinery  and  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  the  puncheons  on  the 
premises.  These  casks  are  made  from 
native  wood,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  that  are  im- 
ported. Doubtless  the  Bermudians  re- 
gret the  falling  off  in  their  export 
of  "empties,"  but  the  new  industry  will 
no  doubt  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
Dominica. 

In  Dominica  "lime  is  king,"  for  in 
the  days  when  its  fortune  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb — when  sugar  ceased  to 
pay — the  introduction  of  the  lime 
trees  tided  the  island  over  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  and  lasting  pros- 
perity. Either  for  this  reason,  or  from 
the  fact  that  lime  growing  is  the  staple 
industry  of  the  island,  the  islanders 
all   but  worship  the   fruit  and   use   it 


for  a  thousand  and  one  purposes  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  north. 

Thus  cooks  insist  that  no  fish  can 
be  cleaned  or  cooked  unless  rubbed 
with  lime  juice;  laundresses  use  it  in 
removing  stains,  and  in  bleaching 
clothes;  it  is  used  as  a  toothwash,  as 
medicine,  as  soap,  as  a  flavoring,  and 
for  numberless  other  culinary  and  do- 
mestic purposes ;  while,  strangest  of  all, 
the  native  cattle,  horses  and  pigs  thrive 
upon  the  discarded  skins,  so  that  every 
scrap  of  the  fruit  is  put  to  some  use. 

Moreover,  limes  are  used  as  money, 
and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  for 
a  merchant  to  pay  cash  for  his  im- 
ported goods,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  own  even  a  small  lime  estate.  A 
shipment  of  limes  or  juice  is  made,  a 
draft  is  drawn  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  merchandise  ordered  from  New 
York  or  London  is  forthcoming  in  re- 
turn for  the  draft.  A  still  more  simple 
method  is  resorted  to  by  many,  which 
is  simply  to  ship  the  limes  or  juice  to 
agents  who  in  turn  fill  and  ship  the 
orders  of  the  Dominican  merchants, 
deducting  the  cost,  freight  and  com- 
mission from  the  value  of  the  limes. 
Needless  to  say  this  gives  the  middle- 
man, or  commission  merchant,  a  de- 
cided advantage,  for  the  Dominican 
rarely  knows  how  much  his  limes  will 
bring,  and  as  often  as  not  receives  a 
debit  note  instead  of  a  cash  balance 
in  return  for  his  shipment. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE   MILL,  CONCENTRATING  JUICE 


Sub    Tropical    Brazil 


By    Andre    Xridon 


]HEN  Mulhall  in  1872  vis- 
ited   the     State    (then    a 
province)   of  Rio   Grande 
do    Sul,    he    predicted    a 
'"^tM^%      J  particularly    splendid    fu- 
Pr^l^i^i^'d  tnre     for  '  that     part     of 


Brazil  which  lies  outside  the  torrid  zone. 
Although  the  sub-tropical  Brazilian 
States  of  Parana,  Santa  Catherina  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  occupy  only  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  area  of  the  republic, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  one-ninth 


Landing  at  Rio  Grande,  Mulhall 
found  the  city  in  an  "unusual  bustle." 
The  hotels  were  so  crowded  with  Eng- 
lish engineers  and  promoters,  that  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  a  cockloft  over  a  kitchen, 
had  not  a  hospitable  countryman  pre- 
sented the  visitor  with  the  freedom  of 
his  house. 

After  visiting  the  interior,  Mulhall 
wrote :  "The  wonder  of  the  province 
are    the    German    colonies,    who    have 


of  Brazil  is  the  equivalent  of  one-eighth 
of  the  United  States.  To  make  the  com- 
parison more  graphic,  w^e  may  say  that 
both  in  area  and  in  latitude  the  states 
of  sub-tropical  Brazil  correspond  ap- 
proximately to  the  Gulf  commonwealths 
of  the  United  States. 
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converted  virgin  forests  into  waving 
cornfields.  .  .  .  The  advancement  of  the 
country  is  mainly  due  to  these  German 
settlers." 

So  encouraging  was  the  outlook  that 
the  government  of  Brazil  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  stimulate  the  cur- 
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rent  of  German  and  English  immigra- 
tion towards  the  southern  provinces, 
even  to  the  extent  of  granting  a  pre- 
mium of  two  pounds  sterling  to  the  nav- 
igation companies  for  every  German  or 
English  immigrant  they  induced  to 
cross  the  ocean.  The  English  received 
the  generous  invitation  of  the  govcrn- 


A    WAYSIUli    INX 

mcnt  with  compr.rativc  indifference,  hut 
thousands  of  (icrmans  took  ship  for  the 
region,  with  the  result  that  to-day.  of 
the  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants 
in  the  three  sub-tropical  states,  more 
than  a  million  belong  to  the  German 
race.  In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  the  German  element  outnumbers  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one.  for  the  latest  statistical 
returns  reveal  the  presence  of  800,000 
Germans  in  a  total  enumeration  of 
880,000.  While  the  number  of  new  ar- 
rivals from  the  fatherland  has  steadily 
decreased  during  recent  years,  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  German  element  in 
some  parts  of  the  state  has  been  extra- 
ordinary. The  township  of  Blumenau, 
for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  colonies,  doubles  in  number 
every  ten  years. 

There  is  no  reason  that  settlers  should 
not  prosper  in  these  southern  states. 
The  land  is  both  fertile  and  beautiful  to 
the  eye.  The  summer  climate  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  middle  west  of 
the  United  States.  Winter  is  far  from 
severe;  frost  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
snow  and  ice  are  unknown.  There  are 
no    fevers,    even    at   the    seaports;   no 


dangers   from  the  aborigines;  no  civil 
wars. 

Extensive  pasture  lands  favor  the 
stock-raising  industry,  and  in  the  pack- 
ing town  of  Pelotas  more  than  400,000 
cattle  are  killed  every  year.  One  state 
ships  eight  million  pounds  of  mate  (Pa- 
raguay tea)  annually;  coffee  is  a  good 
investment  in  some  regions, 
though  recent  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  have 
tended  toward  over-produc- 
tion, and  tobacco,  corn, 
mandioca  and  sugar  cane 
grow  abundantly  every>- 
where. 

The    mineral     resources 
are  likewise  extensive  and 
easily    worked.      Gold   and 
mercury  deposits,  and  im- 
mense coal  beds  are  found 
in    the    region,    and    these 
potential    riches,     together 
with    the    infinite    agricul- 
tural   possibilities    of    the 
land    permit    sub-tropical 
Brazil    to    be    likenetl,    so 
far  as  its  natural  wealth  is  concerned, 
to  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas 
combined. 

All  these  facts  have  sometijues  been 
used  as  a  basis  for  speculation  regard- 
ing Germany's  future  relation  to  these 
important  regions,  already  populated 
by  so  large  a  number  of  the  Germanic 
people.  Some  students  of  international 
affairs  have  expressed  a  belief  that  Ger- 
many would  some  day  want  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  here  dis- 
cussed. But  the  statesmen  at  Rio  have 
never  been  materially  concerned  by 
such  discussions.  It  is  true  that  the 
descendants  of  the  German  immigrants 
outnumber  all  other  elements  of  the 
population  in  sub-tropical  Brazil,  but 
in  the  cities  and  all  the  larger  commu- 
nities those  Teuto-Brazilians.  as  they 
call  themselves,  take  the  position  that, 
first  of  all,  they  are  Brazilians.  An  in- 
teresting evidence  of  their  attitude  in 
this  regard  is  the  quickness  with  which 
the  people  of  Teutonic  descent,  in  many 
localities,  give  up  their  ancestors' 
mother  tongue.  During  the  past  ten 
years  there  have  been  three  Brazilian 
Cabinet  Ministers  with  Germanic  names, 
not  one  of  whom  could  speak  one  word 
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of  the  language  so  long  used  by  their 
ancestors  across  the  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  Ger- 
man is  the  only  language  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  districts,  and  in  the 
various  German  agricultural  colonies. 
Too  far  away  from  Europe  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  various  social,  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  forces  at  work  in 
the  fatherland,  these  colonists  present  a 
very  unusual  social  phenomenon.  Their 
comparative  isolation  in  a  thinly  peopled 
region  has  prevented  them  from  being 
absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  nation,  as 
were  the  Dutch  who  settled  in  Pennsyl- 


vania, and  in  many  localities  they  still 
cling  to  the  customs  of  that  age  when 
electricity  and  its  modern  uses  were  un- 
dreamed of.  Even  in  the  important 
townships  of  Blumenau,  with  its  45,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  as  yet  no  railroads 
or  street  cars,  no  gas  or  electricity;  the 
streets  are  still  unlighted,  and  the  ve- 
hicles used  both  for  the  transportation 
of  people  and  merchandise  are  built 
after  German  models  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  average  size  of  the  families 
in  these  German  colonies  is  very  large. 
Households  which  contain  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  children  are  quite  common. 
While  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
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various  settlements  warrant  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  railroad  lines, 
the  g^ood  burjijhors  have  never  consid- 
ered the  advisability  of  brinj^in";  such 
investments  to  the  attention  of  luiro- 
pean  or  American  capital.  In  a.u:ricul- 
tural  work  they  are  rcj^arded  by  many 
travellers  as  more  backward  and  waste- 
ful than  should  be  the  case  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  When  seekinj^^  the  virgin  soil 
for  cultivation,  which  requires  neither 
fertilizers  nor  a  rotation  of  crops,  they 
often  destroy  the  timber  lands.  Instead 
of  that  "unusual  bustle."  which  Mulhall 
observed  thirty-five  years  ago,  Albert 
Hale,  who  recently  visited  the  interior 
of  the  sub-tropical  states,  says  that  he 
found  among  the  Cierman  colonists  a 
monotony  of  living  and  a  lack  of  intel- 
lectual progress. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  fcr  a 
long  time  realized  the  importance  of 
bringing  about  a  condition  of  greater 
progress  and  activity  in  these  rich  re- 
gions. Cienerous  offers  have  been 
made  to  Italian  immigrants  and  have 
been  promptly  accepted.  The  Italians 
who  have  entered  the  country  are 
thrifty  and  methodical  farmers,  and 
quickly  assimilate  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  their  adopted  country.  Still  an- 
other valuable  and  important  action, 
taken  with  the  same  purpose  in  view, 
has  been  the  government's  plan  of 
opening  a  number  of  Brazilian  schools 
throughout  German  Birazil.  In  this  edu- 
cational movement  none  have  been  more 


active  than  the  various  representatives 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  southern 
states.  Heretofore,  as  a  result  of  this 
practical  isolation  of  the  Teuto-Brazilian 
farmer,  he  has  been  a  negligible  quan- 
tity in  the  political  life  and  affairs  of 
sub-tropical  Brazil.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  when  the  Brazilian  government's 
plans  have  been  put  into  full  operation, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  sub- 
troi)ical  Brazil  is  surrounded  by  all 
those  advantages  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Republic,  these  Teuto-Brazilian 
farmers  will  be  brought  into  closer  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  national  life.  A 
new  era  of  still  greater  material  and  in- 
tellectual prosperity  will  then  begin  in 
these  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Para- 
na and  Santa  Catherina.  This  is.  in- 
deed, a  condition  that  has  already  been 
bnught  alx)ut  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Sao  Paulo,  where  50,000  German  col- 
onists have  been  successfully  merged 
with  their  Brazilian  environment,  and 
are  living  under  highly  prosperous  con- 
ditions. 

These  Germans  of  Sao  Paulo,  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  their 
adopted  country,  display  in  their  busi- 
ness activity,  their  social  life,  and  pro- 
gressiveness.  a  decided  contra.st  with 
their  kin  further  to  the  south.  The  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  Sao  Paulo  show 
that  all  the  success  and  abounding  pros- 
perity that  is  to  ocme  to  sub-tropical 
Brazil  will  come,  not  from  Europe,  but 
from  Brazil  itself. 
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BOUT  fifteen  hundred  men 
and  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Ang-eles,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  other  American 
-^  cities  have  recently  bought 
membership  in  a  Co-operative  Colony 
which  plans  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
the  famous  IMisiones  district  of  north- 
ern Argentina.  In  fact,  a  hundred  or 
more  of  the  colonists  are  already  in 
their  proposed  new  home,  and  another 
party  of  engineers  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  colony  are  now  in  south- 
ern Brazil,  some  120  miles  north  of  the 
Argentine  location,  to  survey  and  in- 
spect another  tract,  2,000,000  acres  in 
extent,  which  may  also  be  taken  up. 
The  Argentine  region  under  consider- 
ation lies  along  the  Parana  river  and 
contains  1,500,000  acres.  In  its  size 
and  plans,  this  colony  is  one  of  the  most 
pretentious  that  has  ever  been  organ- 
ized in  the  long  history  of  migrations 
to  South  America.  Its  leader  and 
President  is  John  Albertus,  a  native  of 
Finland,  who  has  achieved  considerable 
prominence  as  a  social  reformer  along 
co-operative  lines.  He  is  familiar  with 
both  tracts  of  land,  and  is  now  in  Brazil. 
Under  the  plans  which  Mr.  Albertus 
has  devised,  he  has  within  one  year  en- 
listed a  small  army  of  followers  who 
are  ready  to  go  with  him  for  thousands 
of  miles  into  a  new  continent.  The 
average  wealth  of  the  1,500  persons  that 
have  already  taken  membership  in  the 
colony  is  more  than  $1,500.  Among 
the  colonists  are  three  doctors,  one  law- 
yer, three  clergymen,  and  hundreds  of 
skilled  mechanics,  builders,  lumber 
men,  mining  men,  and  engineers.     A 


membership  in  the  colony  costs  $1,000, 
of  which  $100  is  paid  before  a  member 
starts  for  South  America,  and  the  other 
$900  either  in  cash,  or  labor  in  the  col- 
ony's system  of  public  improvements. 

The  picture  extending  across  the 
next  two  pages  of  this  article  shows  a 
group  of  colonists  recently  taken  in 
San  Francisco.  It  reveals,  in  a  striking 
way,  the  character  of  those  who  have 
made  plans  to  leave  the  United  States 
and  build  up  new  homes  in  the  far 
South.  They  are  prosperous  and  sober- 
minded  American  men  and  women. 

The  tract  in  the  Misiones  region  con- 
sists of  agricultural,  stock-raising,  and 
timber  lands,  and  it  is  offered  to  the 
colony  by  the  Argentine  Government 
at  $1.25  per  hectare  (a  hectare  being 
2.471  acres),  payable  in  ten  equal 
yearly  installments.  The  first  members 
to  reach  the  locality  were  well  received 
by  the  Government,  which,  in  common 
with  all  other  countries  whose  popu- 
lation is  small  in  comparison  with  its 
resources,  is  glad  to  obtain  immigrants 
of  such  unusual  qualities.  A  number 
of  the  new  settlers,  who  perhaps  had 
mistakenly  hoped  to  find  a  region  where 
riches  could  speedily  be  obtained  with- 
out work,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
change  they  had  made ;  but  such  an 
incident  has  always  attended  similar 
•movements,  and  no  doubt  always  will. 
The  advance  guard  is  now  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  lumber  work,  the  forest  areas 
being  very  dense,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable growth  of  Spanish  cedar  and 
other  woods  of  value.  Frank  Vincent, 
a  traveller  of  very  wide  experience  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  said  in  his  book 
about  South  America  that  he  had  never 
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seen,  except  in  lower  Burmah,  forests 
of  such  density  as  in  certain  parts  of 
Misiones;  and  Bonpland,  the  French 
scientist  and  companion  of  Humboldt, 
selected  the  Misiones  as  his  habitation 
because — as  he  declared — it  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  Paradise  which  he 
could  find  on  earth.  Nevertheless,  a 
man  born  and  brought  up  in  London, 
New  York,  San  Francisco  or  Chicago, 
and  yearning  for  the  roar  and  crowding 
of  humanity,  might  entertain  a  contrary 
opinion   amid    the   same   surroundings. 

The  Brazilian  tract  that  is  now  being 
examined  by  the  colony's  representa- 
tives lies  in  the  province  of  Parana, 
Brazil,  just  above  the  falls  of  La 
Guayra,  on  the  Parana  river.  In  its 
general  character  it  resembles  the 
Misiones  region. 

In  their  attitude  toward  immigration 
of  high  standard  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil — and  the  State  Govern- 
ment of  Parana — take  the  same  posi- 
tion as  does  Argentina :  they  are  glad 
to  receive  that  sort  of  new  citizens,  no 
matter  whence  they  come.  The  price 
of  unimproved  land  in  large  blocks  is, 
therefore,  placed  at  a  very  small  figure 
by  Brazil,  especially  when  its  prospec- 
tive occupants  are  of  such  character  as 
are  the  members  of  the  American 
colony,  so  that  it  is  probable,  if  the 
colony  takes  the  Brazilian  tract,  that  it 
will  acquire  eventual  title  at  perhaps 
ten  cents  an  acre,  or  approximately 
$200,000  for  the  2,000,000  acres. 

Tliis  proposed  movement  of  a  large 


number  of  Americans  to  South  Amer- 
ica in  one  body  brings  to  mind  a  long 
record  of  similar  migrations,  whose  col- 
lective story,  with  an  analysis  of  their 
causes  and  the  reasons  for  their  success 
or  failure,  deserves  a  volume.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  review,  however,  there 
can  be  set  down  only  a  brief  intro- 
ductory record  of  a  strange  and  in- 
teresting phase  of  Latin  America's 
modern      history      often      overlooked. 

The  four  countries  of  Latin  America 
in  which  foreign  colonies  have  chiefly 
found  abode  are  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina and  Chile.  Germans  have  gone 
to  Brazil  in  large  numbers,  and  refer- 
ence to  them  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
in  an  article  entitled  *' Sub-Tropical 
Brazil." 

The  Italian  Colonies  in  Brazil  are 
chiefly  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
contain  perhaps  600,000  people.  This 
influx  has  been  of  somewhat  different 
character,  being  chiefly  made  up  of 
those  who  have  acted  as  individuals, 
to  whom  the  government  advances 
either  fifteen  hectares  of  uncultivated, 
or  five  hectares  of  cultivated  land,  to- 
gether with  a  house  worth  about  $500. 
and  farming  implements  and  seeds.  A 
man  who  receives  this  primary  aid  is 
expected  to  return  it  in  the  shape  of 
payments  covering  ten  years. 

In  .\rgcntina,  at  the  present  time, 
arc  about  300  colonies,  the  chief  part  of 
which  are  French  and  Italian.  The 
oldest  of  these  is  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Fe.  and  was  established  in  1850. 
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In  1888  Don  Hugo  Stroeder  founded 
the  Stroeder  Colonization  Society,  whose 
first  settlement  was  the  Oliviera  Colony 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Five 
years  later  the  Society  formed  twenty- 
nine  important  colonies  along  the  line 
of  the  Andine  railway,  which  now  con- 
tain a  population  of  16,000,  controlling 
400,000  hectares  of  land  (about  1,000,- 
000  acres).  Owing  to  the  industrial 
depression  that  followed  the  Baring 
failure  in  London,  which  had  not  al- 
together disappeared  when  they  were 
organized,  the  early  years  of  these 
colonies  were  not  as  prosperous  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

Like  Brazil,  Argentina  advances 
farms  from  the  public  domain  to  in- 
dividual settlers,  the  grants  varying  in 
size  from  about  40  hectares  along  rivers 
to  about  124  hectares  in  districts  not 
so  well  favored. 

The  most  pretentious  colonization 
plans  yet  put  into  operation  in  Chile 
have  been  those  of  Senor  Sancho 
Ruiz,  who  in  1903  began  his  enter- 
prise by  the  introduction  of  300  families 
into  the  republic.  To  the  heads  of 
these  families  the  Government  granted 
375  acres,  and  to  each  son  more  than 
sixteen  years  old  1875^  acres,  together 
with  $7  a  month  for  animals  and  tools, 
and  $3.50  a  month  for  medical  attend- 
ance, if  needed.  These  advances  are 
repaid  either  by  the  person  bringing 
the  colonists  into  the  country  or  by 
the  colonists  themselves  in  six  annual 
installments.     This  is  substantially  the 


model    for     Chile's     colony     contracts. 

Since  it  is  true  that  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  the  earth  responds 
more  quickly  and  fruitfully  to  the  needs 
of  man,  the  question  is  often  asked: 
Why  have  so  many  colonies  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  been  failures,  or 
fallen  short  of  that  measure  of  pros- 
perity which  seemed  so  reasonable  to 
expect? 

To  which  it  can  safely  be  answered 
that  success  in  such  a  case  lies  in  a 
return  to  those  virile,  self-reliant  and 
primitive  methods  that  have  always 
turned  the  forest  into  a  farmyard,  and 
won  in  the  end.  Success  lies  in  the 
possession  of  that  indomitable  spirit 
which  drives  a  man  into  a  new  region, 
there  to  build  his  house  with  his  own- 
hands  and  till  his  own  acres. 

In  all  the  history-making  epochs  of 
colonial  development  this  is  the  spirit 
which  has  created  the  colonies  that  have 
taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  and  pros- 
pered. Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
South  America,  whose  history  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  enterprises  in  which 
Europeans  have  gathered  in  thickly 
populated  districts,  not  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  by  honest  and  per- 
sistent effort,  but  to  live  on  the  profits 
of  the  work  of  others. 

Colonies  imbued  with  such  ignoble 
ambition  will  fail  wherever  planted,  but 
colonies  properly  managed  and  based 
on  principles  that  have  been  proved 
sound  by  experience  will  live  and 
thrive. 
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Editor's  Note. — Professor  James  Orton  made  three  expeditions  to  South  America.  In  1865 
he  led  a  company  of  students  from  Williams  College  across  South  America  by  way  of  Quito, 
obtaining  on  the  journey  the  first  fossils  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons.  In  1873 
he  made  a  second  journey  from  Para  up  the  Amazons  to  Lima  and  Lake  Titicaca,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  relics  of  the  Incas. 

The  third  expedition  was  to  explore  the  great  Beni  river,  a  branch  of  the  Madeira.  On 
reaching  the  Beni,  the  escort  of  Bolivian  soldiers  deserted,  and  the  expedition  was  obliged 
to  struggle  through  six  hundred  miles  of  dense  forest  and  precipitous  mountain  country  to 
reach  La  Paz.  Professor  Orton  succumbed  under  these  hardships,  and  died  while  crossing 
Lake  Titicaca  in  Peru,  on  his  way  to  Puno,  on  September  25th,  1877.  Subsequently,  owing 
to  the  desecration  of  his  grave,  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  removed  his  body  to  an 
island  in  the  lake. 

Profes.sor  Orton  was  born  at  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  April  21st,  1838.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1855,  and  afterward  studied  theology  at  Andover.  After  two  pastorates 
Professor  Orton  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Rochester  University.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  occupying  the  same  chair  in  Vassar  College. 


^-  ^^ :S^M  E A V I N G  Quito  in  the  af- 
fM^r'i  temoon  by  the  old  arched 
tjatcway  at  the  foot  of 
I^anecillo,  and  crossing  a 
spur  of  the  mountain,  we 
stopped  for  the  night  at 
the  Jesuit  hacienda,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Lloa,  but  nearly 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1859.  On 
the  damp  walls  of  this  monastery, 
perched  10.268  feet  above  the  ocean, 
we  found  several  old  paintings,  among 
them  a  copy  of  the  Visitation  by 
Rubens.  The  sunset  views  in  this 
heart  of  the  Andes  were  surpassingly 
beautiful.  Mounting  our  horses  at 
break  of  day,  and  taking  an  Indian 
guide,  we  ascended  rapidly,  by  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  path,  through  the 
forest  that  belts  tlie  volcano,  up  to 
the  height  of  12,000  feet,  emerging 
gradually  into  a  thicket  of  stunted 
bushes,  and  then  entered  the  dreary 
paramo.  Splendid  was  the  view  of 
the  I'lastern  Cordillera.  At  least  six 
dazzling  white  volcanoes  were  in  sight 
just  across  the  Valley  of  Quito,  among 
them  table-topped  Cayambi,  majestic 
Antisana,  and  princely  Cotopaxi, 
whose  tapering  summit  is  a  mile  above 
the  clouds.  Toiling  upward,  we  reached 
the  base  of  the  cone,  where  vegetation 
ceased  entirely;  and.  tying  our  horses 
to  some   huge   rocks   that   had   fallen 


from  the  mural  cliff  above,  started  off 
on  hands  and  feet  for  the  crater.  The 
cone  is  deeply  covered  with  sand  and 
cinders  for  about  two  hundred  feet, 
and  the  sides  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  35°.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brim  of  the  crater,  and  the 
great  gulf  burst  suddenly  into  view. 
\\'e  can  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  us  by  the  sight.  We  speak 
of  many  things  here  below  as  awful, 
but  that  word  has  its  full  meaning 
when  carried  to  the  top  of  Pichincha. 
There  you  see  a  frightful  opening  in 
the  earth's  crust  nearly  a  mile  in  width 
and  half  a  mile  deep,  and  from  the 
dark  abyss  comes  rolling  up  a  cloud 
of  suli>hurous  vapors.  Monte  Somma 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  a  miniature; 
but  this  crater  is  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain four  times  the  height  of  the  Italian 
volcano.  Imagination  finds  it  difficult 
to  conceive  a  spectacle  of  more  fearful 
grandeur  or  sugh  solemn  magnificence. 
It  well  accords  with  Milton's  picture 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  The  united 
effect  of  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
place,  the  great  depth  of  the  cavity, 
the  dark  precipitous  sides,  and  the 
column  of  smoke  standing  over  an  un- 
seen crevice,  was  to  us  more  impres- 
sive than  thundering  Cotopaxi  or  fiery 
\'^esuvius.  Humboldt,  after  standing 
on  this  same  brink,  exclaimed,  "I  have 
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{From  a  drawing  by   Will  Jenkins) 


never  beheld  a  grander  or  more  re- 
markable picture  than  that  presented 
by  this  volcano" ;  and  La  Condamine 
compared  it  to  "the  Chaos  of  the 
poets."  Below  us  are  the  smouldering 
fires  which  may  any  moment  spring 
forth  into  a  conflagration;  around  us 
are  black,  ragged  clififs — fit  boundary 
for  this  gateway  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions. They  look  as  if  they  had  just 
been  dragged  up  from  the  central  fur- 
nace of  the  earth.  Life  seems  to  have 
fled  in  terror  from  the  vicinity;  even 
lichens,  the  children  of  the  bare  rocks, 
refuse  to  clothe  the  scathed  and  beet- 
ling crags.  For  some  moments,  made 
mute  by  the  dreadful  sight,  we  stood 
like  statues  on  the  rim  of  the  mighty 
caldron,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the 
abyss  below,  lost  in  contemplating  that 
which  can  not  be  described.  The  pano- 
rama from  this  lofty  summit  is  more 
pleasing,  but  equally  sublime.  To- 
ward the  rising  sun  is  the  long  range 
of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  hiding  from 
our    view    the    great    valley    of    the 


Amazon.  To  right  and  left  are  the 
peaks  of  another  procession  of  august 
mountains  from  Cotocachi  to  Chim- 
borazo.  We  are  surrounded  by  the 
great  patriarchs  of  the  Andes,  and  their 
speaker,  Cotopaxi,  ever  and  anon 
sends  his  muttering  voice  over  the 
land.  The  view  westward  is  like  look- 
ing down  from  a  balloon.  Those 
parallel  ridges  of  the  mountain  chain, 
dropping  one  behind  the  other,  are  the 
gigantic  staircase  by  which  the  ice- 
crowned  Chimborazo  steps  down  to 
the  sea.  A  white  sea  of  clouds  covers 
the  peaceful  Pacific  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  coast.  But  the  vapory 
ocean,  curling  into  the  ravines,  beau- 
tifully represents  little  coves  and  bays, 
leaving  islands  and  promontories  like 
a  true  ocean  on  a  broken  shore.  We 
seem  raised  above  the  earth,  which  lies 
like  an  opened  map  below  us;  we  can 
look  down  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
clouds,  and,  were  it  night,  down  too 
upon  the  lightnings. 

The  crater  of  Pichincha  has  a  sharp, 
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serrated  edge,  which,  happily  for  Quito, 
is  broken  down  on  the  west  side,  so 
that  in  the  next  eruption  the  volcano 
will  doubtless  pour  its  contents  into 
the  wilds  of  Esmeraldas.  The  highest 
pinnacle  is  15,827  feet;  so  that  the 
mountain  just  enters  the  region  of  per- 
petual winter.  Water  boils  at  185°. 
The  summit  is  generally  bare,  though 
snow  is  always  found  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  It  is  not  compact  or  crys- 
talline, but  resembles  a  conglomerate 
of  little  hailstones.  Out  of  the  min- 
gled snow  and  pumice-dust  rise  a  few 
delicate  flowers,  particularly  the  violet 
Sida  Pichinchensis,  the  same  which  we 
had  observed  on  the  side  of  Chimbo- 
razo.  Think  of  gay  flowers  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc ! 

The  first  to  reach  the  brink  of  the 
crater  were  the  French  Academicians 
in  1742.  Sixty  years  after,  Humboldt 
stood  on  the  summit.  But  it  was  not 
till  1844  that  any  one  dared  to  enter 
the  crater.  This  was  accomplished  by 
Garcia  Moreno,  now  President  of 
Ecuador,  and  Sebastian  Wisse,  a 
French  engineer.  Humboldt  pro- 
nounced the  bottom  of  the  crater  "in- 
accessible, from  its  great  depth  and 
precipitous  descent."  We  found  it 
accessible,  but  exceedingly  perilous. 
The  moment  we  prepared  to  descend, 
our  guide  ran  away.  We  went  on 
without  him,  but  when  halfway  down 
were  stopped  by  a  precipice. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1867,  we 
returned  to  Pichincha  with  another 
guide,  and  entered  the  crater  by  a  dif- 
ferent route.  Manuel,  our  Indian,  led 
us  to  the  south  side,  and  over  the  brink 
we  went.  We  were  not  long  in  realiz- 
ing the  danger  of  the  undertaking. 
Here  the  snow  concealed  an  ugly 
fissure  or  covered  a  treacherous  rock 
(for  nearly  all  the  rocks  are  crum- 
bling); there  we  must  cross  a  mass 
of  loose  sand  moving  like  a  glacier 
down  the  almost  vertical  side  of  the 
crater;  and  on  every  hand  rocks  were 
giving  way,  and,  gathering  momentum 
at  each  revolution,  went  thundering 
down,  leaping  over  precipices,  and 
jostling  other  rocks,  which  joined  in 
the  race,  till  they  all  struck  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  rumbling  sound,  shivered 


like  so  many  bombshells  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  and  telling  us  what  would 
be  our  fate  if  we  made  a  single  misstep. 
We  followed  our  Indian  in  single  file, 
keeping  close  together,  that  the  stones 
set  free  by  those  in  the  rear  might  not 
dash  those  below  from  their  feet;  feel- 
ing our  way  with  the  greatest  caution, 
clinging  with  our  hands  to  snow,  sand, 
rock,  tufts  of  gjass,  or  any  thing  that 
would  hold  for  a  moment;  now  leap- 
ing over  a  chasm,  now  letting  our- 
selves down  from  rock  to  rock;  at 
times  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  always 
with  death  staring  us  in  the  face;  thus 
we  scrambled  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  till  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
crater. 

Here  we  found  a  deeply-furrowed 
plain,  strewn  with  ragged  rocks,  and 
containing  a  few  patches  of  vegetation, 
with  half  a  dozen  species  of  flowers. 
In  the  centre  is  an  irregular  heap  of 
stones,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high 
by  eight  hundred  in  diameter.  This 
is  the  cone  of  eruption — its  sides  and 
summit  covered  with  an  imposing 
group  of  vents,  seventy  in  number,  all 
lined  with  sulphur,  and  exhaling  steam, 
black  smoke,  and  sulphurous  gas.  The 
temperature  of  the  vapor  just  within 
the  fumarole  is  184°,  water  boiling  be- 
side it  at  189°.  Tlie  central  vent,  or 
chimney,  gives  forth  a  sound  like  the 
violent  bubbling  of  boiling  water.  As 
we  sat  on  this  fiery  mount,  surrounded 
by  a  circular  rampart  of  rocks,  and 
looked  up  at  the  immense  towers  of 
(lark  dolerite  which  ran  up  almost  ver- 
tically to  the  height  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  above  us,  musing  over  the 
tremendous  force  which  fashioned  this 
awful  amphitheatre — spacious  enough 
for  all  the  gods  of  Tartarus  to  hold 
high  carnival — the  clouds  which  hung 
in  the  thin  air  around  the  crest  of  the 
crater  pealed  forth  thunder  after 
thunder,  which,  reverberating  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  were  answered 
by  the  crash  of  rocks  let  loose  by  the 
storm,  till  the  whole  mountain  seemed 
to  tremble  like  a  leaf.  Such  acoustics, 
mingled  with  the  flash  of  lightning  and 
the  smell  of  brimstone,  made  us  be- 
lieve that  we  had  fairly  got  into  the 
realm  of  Pluto.  It  is  the  spot  where 
Dante's  Inferno  ought  to  be  read. 


Planning    to    Conquer 
Huascaran 


NNIE  S.  PECK,  whose 
mountaineering  work,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Andes,  is 
well  known,  is  planning 
another  attack  on  Huas- 
caran, the  great  double- 
peaked  mountain  in  Peru,  whose  alti- 
tude is  believed  by  her  and  other  ex- 
perienced travellers 
to  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  peak  in 
South  America. 

It  was  an  inci- 
dental view  of  the 
Matterhorn  on  her 
way  to  Greece, 
where,  by  the  way, 
she  was  the  first 
w  o  m  a  n  student  at 
the  Archoeological 
Institute  of  Athens, 
that,  as  Miss  Peck 
afterward  expressed 
it,  she  "fell  in  love 
with  mountains." 
On  a  second  visit  to 
the  Alps  she  made 
the  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,  and  that 
event  determined  her 
subsequent  career. 

Miss  Peck's  next 
ascents  were  of  Mt. 
Popocatapetl  and 
Mt.  Orizaba  in  Mex- 
ico, the  last  named 
being  then  the  high- 
est  point  ever 
reached  by  a  wom- 
an. She  then  deter- 
mined to  seek  out 
and  climb  the  highest 
mountain  that  could 
be  found  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  Mt.  Sorata,  of 
which  she  made  two  ascents,  and  in  1903 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  altitude  of 
about  20,500  feet,  a  point  only  600  or 
800  feet  below  the  summit. 
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Satisfied  by  this  experience  that  Mt. 
Sorata  could  not  sustain  its  reputation 
as  the  loftiest  uplift  of  the  Andes,  Miss 
Peck  turned  her  attention  to  Mt.  Huas- 
caran. In  1906,  with  the  aid  of  native 
guides  only,  she  attempted  the  ascent 
of  this  magnificent  but  almost  unknown 
mountain,  but  after  reaching  a  height 
of  about  16,000  feet 
she  was  convinced 
of  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  at  the 
summit  without  ex- 
perienced guides. 

Miss  Peck  has, 
therefore,  returned 
to  this  country  to 
make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a 
second  ascent,  ac- 
companied by  expert 
Swiss  mountaineers. 
With  a  physical  or- 
ganization that,  for- 
tunately, resists  the 
influence  of  high 
altitudes,  she  ex- 
presses confidence  in 
her  final  success. 

Tropical  Ameri- 
ca is  naturally  inter- 
ested in  making 
Miss  Peck's  moun- 
tain-climbing and 
adventures  a  me- 
dium to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, not  only  to  the 
wonderful  scenery 
of  the  Andes,  but 
also  to  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of 
their  fertile  valleys 
and  their  unexploited  mineral  wealth. 
This  is  the  larger  view  of  Miss  Peck's 
unique  calling.  She  expects  to  start 
for  South  America  early  in  the  coming 
spring  to  begin  her  second  campaign 
asrainst  Huascaran. 


SENOR  DON  AGOSTO  LEGUIA 


eru  s 


Next  President 


I'ara. 


E5JOR  LEGUIA,  whose 
admirable  portrait  appears 
on  this  page,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  certain  of 
election  to  the  Presidency 
of  Peru,  as  successor  to 
The  distinguished  Seiior 
Leguia's  rise  to  high  place  in  pub- 
lic affairs  has  been  rapid,  for  he  is  still 
a  young  man,  when  compared  with 
other  statesmen  of  eminence  in  South 
America.  He  was  educated  in  an  Eng- 
lish school  in  Peru,  and  speaks  that  lan- 
guage with  entire  fluency.  An  equally 
practical  knowledge  of  modern  business 
methods  was  gained  by  his  experience 
as  clerk  and  afterwards  as  represent- 
ative of  an  American  firm  in  Lima, 
and  as  general  manager  for  a  Liverpool 


syndicate  which  had  charge  of  a  great 
sugar  estate. 

Scnor  Leguia  entered  political  life 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Candamo.  His  most  recent  post  was 
that  of  Secretario  de  Hacienda,  which 
position  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv', 
or  the  English  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. From  this  Cabinet  office  he 
retired  a  few  months  ago  in  obedience 
to  the  law  under  which  candidates  for 
public  office  resign  before  the  opening 
of  a  campaign. 

Senor  Leguia  has  already  done  much 
to  advance  the  rapid  recent  develop- 
ment of  Peru,  and  under  his  Presidency 
a  still  greater  progress  along  the  same 
lines  may  be  expected. 


ByAvays    of    Guatemala 


By  Athelstane   Kendrick 


HE  true  pleasure  in  travel- 
ling lies  in  getting  off 
beaten  tracks.  Going  to 
London  or  Paris,  or  most 
of  the  other  European 
towns,  is  like  taking  a  trip 
to  Poughkeepsie  or  Atlantic  City,  but 
a  jaunt  through  little  travelled  Central 
America  is  a  different  matter  entirely. 

Every  Pacific  Mail  steamer  to  or  from 
San  Francisco  stops  at  the  port  of  San 
Jose  for  two  or  three  days,  and  each 
carries  a  number  of  passengers  going 
to  or  coming  from  New  York  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus.  At  San  Jose  the  pas- 
senger usually  takes  shore  leave  and 
goes  to  the  capital  on  the  morning  train, 
where  he  stops  at  the  Gran  Hotel,  sends 
off  some  souvenir  postal  cards,  buys 
some  other  mementos  of  his  trip,  takes  a 
stroll  around  the  plaza,  and  goes  back 
to  the  steamer  the  next  day,  having 
"seen"  Guatemala.  If  these  travelers 
would  only  stay  over  until  the  next 
sailing,  and  visit  the  interior,  how 
richly  they  would  be  repaid !  Every 
one  of  them  stops  at  Escuintla  to  take 
lunch  at  Joe's  nice  little  hotel,  yet  it's 


a  dollar  against  a  red  apple  that  not 
one  in  five  thousand  ever  sees  the  baths 
of  Aguas  Vivas. 

It's  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  one  is  a  bit  fagged  after  the  day's 
work  in  Escuintla's  muggy  atmosphere. 
So  come  along  for  a  cool  plunge.  Four 
blocks  down  from  Joe's  we  turn  to  the 
right  into  a  shady  road,  and  in  a  few 
moments  open  a  gate  to  the  left  and 
strike  into  an  avenue  of  beautiful 
palms.  Down  at  the  end  of  this  avenue 
is  the  bath — one  enclosure  for  the 
women,  another  for  the  men.  The 
entrance  charge  is  equivalent  to  three 
cents. 

Aguas  Vivas — Living  Waters  !  Well 
do  they  merit  the  name.  The  pool, 
surrounded  by  an  arcade  in  which  the 
dressing  rooms  are  situated,  is  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide;  and  the 
water,  constantly  renewed  by  the  rush- 
ing mountain  brook,  is  so  beautifully 
clear  that  every  grain  of  sand  at  the 
bottom  is  plainly  discernible.  Its  tem- 
perature is  exhilarating — just  cool 
enough    to    make    one    want    to    keep 
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moving,  and  after  a  twenty-minute 
swim  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  day 
are  forgotten,  and,  as  we  leisurely 
dress,  new  life  seems  coursing  through 
the  veins.  Afterward,  strolling  slowly 
homeward  through  that  grove  of  noble 
palms,  with  the  sky  overhead  a  mass 
of  flaming  color,  and  every  tree  alive 
with  the  song  of  birds,  while  the  smoke 
of  a  good  cigar  adds  perfume  to  the 
evening  breeze,  this  world  seems  a  ver>' 
good  place  to  dwell  in. 

From  Escuintla  a  six-hours'  ride  on 
the  Mazatenango  branch  of  the  railroad 
brings  the  traveller  to  San  Felipe,  where 
there  are  three  indifferent  hotels.  At 
whichever  one  you  stay  you  may 
probably  wish  you  had  gone  to  an- 
other, and,  although  the  town  is  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature 
is  but  little  cooler  than  that  of  the  coast. 
Nevertheless  if  you're  there  over  Sun- 
day you'll  be  glad  you  stayed,  for  Sun- 
day is  market-day,  and  the  Indians  from 
all  the  surrounding  region  come  in  to 
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barter  produce  for  Manchester  cottons 
and  German  hardware.  Then  one  can 
see  many  curious  examples  of  the  ab- 
original type,  and  observe  the  variety  in 
their  costume,  for  the  Indians  of  each 
pueblo  all  dress  alike,  and  differently 
from  all  others ;  so  that  one  versed  in 
such  things  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  the 
Indian's  dress  just  which  village  he 
hails  from.  The  women  bring  their 
children  with  them.  When  the  little  one 
is  too  young  to  walk  the  mother  carries 
him  on  her  back,  suspended  in  a  shawl 
which  passes  around  her  forehead. 
This  method  of  supporting  a  burden 
is  common  to  many  of  the  aborigines 
of  Spanish  America.  All  visitors  to 
Mexico  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  cargadores  transporting  enor- 
mous loads  in  this  manner  for  seemingly 
impossible  distances, 

San  Felipe's  chief  claim  to  attention 
is  that  here  the  railroad  from  the  port 
of  Champerico  ends,  and  all  merchan- 
dise for  Quezaltenango,  the  second  town 
<^i  the  Republic,  must  be  transferred  to 
muleback  or  manback.  Naturally,  the 
traveller  must  also  take  to  the  saddle, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  good,  he  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  has  to  do 
-^o,  for  the  eight-hour  ride  enables  him 
to  take  in,  at  his  leisure,  the  lovely 
oenery  spread  out  at  every  turn.  San 
I'elipe  is,  as  I  said,  about  two  thousand 
t'eet  above  sea-level ;  Quezaltenango  is 
nearly  eight  thousand.  San  Felipe  is 
hot;  Quezaltenango  is  often  uncom- 
fortably cool. 

With  but  few  small  exceptions  the 
road  rises  steadily  from  the  plaza 
of  San  Felipe  to  the  hill  back  of 
Quezaltenango,  passing  at  first  through 
a  rich  and  well-watered  coffee  country, 
and  gradually  approaching  the  grim 
■<lopes  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  volcano 
that  four  years  ago,  after  unknown 
centuries  of  seeming  extinction,  burst 
forth  in  a  moment  and  wrought  con- 
siderable havoc  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
( iuatemala.  The  crater,  a  huge,  jagged 
hole,  a  league  in  circumference,  was 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
l(X)king  toward  the  sea,  and  from  it  was 
vomited  forth  a  hail  of  hot  ashes  and 
stones  that  covered  an  extensive  area 
completely — in  many  places  to  a  depth 
of  five  yards.    Where  the  crater  is  now 
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was  formerly  a  flourishing  finca,  with 
large  and  handsome  buildings. 

Ever  since  the  eruption  the  volcano 
has  remained  in  a  state  of  semi-activity, 
emitting  constantly  a  light  cloud  of 
smoke  and  fine  ashes;  and  on  the  day 
of  my  journey  to  Quezaltenango — an 
unusually  hot,  muggy  day, — this  cloud 
combined  with  the  haze  from  the  burn- 
ing stubble  fields  to  form  a  thick  pall, 
which  gradually  increased  in  density 
as  I  approached  the  volcano,  investing 
the  steep  and  rocky  gorge  with  a  sort 
of  mystery  that  in  no  wise  detracted 
from  the  interest  of  the  ride.  Through 
the  sullen  haze  the  sun  shone  dimly;  at 


my  right,  a  thousand  feet  down,  an  in- 
visible river  roared  among  its  boulders ; 
jets  of  steam  curled  forth  from  the 
black  and  twisted  rocks  along  the  road, 
with  here  and  there  an  occasional 
geyser.  The  stage-setting  for  the  "In- 
ferno" was  perfect.  And  there  was 
some  spice  of  adventure  about  it,  for 
one  could  never  tell  whether  or  not 
an  able-bodied  earthquake  might  come 
along  and  shake  down  a  few  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  rock.  Happily  the 
ground  behaved  very  decently  all 
through  my  journey,  and  after  a  while, 
on  turning  a  slope  of  the  Santa  Maria, 
I     left    the     smoke    behind    and    was 
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bothered  only  by  the  overpowering 
(lust  that  my  mule  kicked  up  at  every 
stride.  At  last,  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, I  surmounted  the  last  hill,  having 
availed  myself  of  a  steep  goat  path  as 
a  short  cut,  and  suddenly,  as  the  whole 
city  of  Quezaltenango  sprang  into  view, 
I  gave  a  gasp  of  pleasure  and  reined 
in  my  animal  sharply — for  the  scene, 
spread  out  below  in  the  soft  light  of 
the  evening  sun,  was  beautiful  beyond 
words. 

Quezaltenango  is  built  partially  on 
the  slopes  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Santa  Maria,  and  partially  on  the  plain 


SANTA    CATARINA    INDIAN 

that  extends  for  some  miles  to  the  north 
and  east.  Until  it  was  so  severely  af- 
fected by  the  great  earthquake  of  1902, 
it  was  the  richest  and  handsomest  city 
in   the  country;   and  even   now,   with 


many  of  its  buildings  not  yet  repaired,  it 
possesses  some  edifices  equal  to  any 
in  the  capital,  while  its  climate,  to  the 
northerner,  is  simply  delicious.  Al- 
though the  city  itself  was  not  further 
injured  by  the  eruption  which  occurred 
six  months  after  the  earthquake  (since 
the  crater  was  fonned  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain),  its  business  in- 
terests were  more  affected  by  the  later 
than  by  the  earlier  catastrophe.  Any 
town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  repair  the  damage, 
but  a  lost  market  is  a  deeper  and  more 
serious  matter. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  eruption,  rail- 
road communication  between  San  Felipe 
and  the  capital  had  not  been  established, 
and  Quezaltenango  was  the  great  supply 
center  for  all  the  coflfee  country.  The 
destruction  of  the  fincas  by  the  rain 
of  ashes  consequently  demoralized  Que- 
zaltenango's  business  for  about  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  cofree 
plantations  began  to  produce  largely 
once  more — in  fact,  in  many  instances 
they  finally  benefitted  by  the  ash  deposit, 
which  acted  as  a  fertilizer.  However, 
when  this  time  came,  the  railroad 
had  been  extended  from  San  Felipe  to 
Guatemala,  and  a  great  jjortion  of  the 
business  fomierly  done  with  Quezalte- 
nango was  transferred  to  the  capital. 
The  climate  at  this  high  altitude  is.  as  I 
liave^  said,  delightful.  Although  the 
mid-day  sun  is  inclined  to  make  matters 
warm,  the  nights  are  cold.  Many  a 
time  in  the  early  morning  I  have  seen 
the  roofs  covered  with  hoar-frost. 

Two  things  in  connection  with  Que- 
zaltenango will  always  remain  in  my 
memory :  the  warm  baths  of  San  Cris- 
tobal and  the  vMrimbas.  The  first  are 
situated  ten  miles  from  town,  on  the 
open  plain.  With  a  party  of  friends  I 
drove  out  early  one  morning,  through 
primitive  little  villages,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  chiefly  Indians,  and  over 
quaint  old  stone  bridges,  with  the  air 
so  clear  that  the  hills,  twenty  miles 
aWay,  looked  almost  as  though  we  could 
reach  out  and  touch  them.  The  bath 
was  simply  a  large  sand-paved,  stone- 
lined  tank,  fed  by  a  spring  and  open 
to  all  the  world.  Just  over  the  road  a 
crowd  of  Indian  women  were  washing 
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clothes  in  a  brook,  and  as  we  had 
brought  no  bathing-suits  of  any  descrip- 
tion, I  was  inchned  to  hesitate  about 
taking  a  plunge.  My  companions, 
however,  assured  me  that  ethics  in 
that  part  of  the  country  were  of  the 
most  primitive  kind,  and  bathing  suits 
unknown,  so  I  overcame  my  bashful- 
ness.  While  we  were  undressing  the 
tank  was  emptied  and  then  newly  filled 
for  us,  and  so  abundant 
was  the  spring  that  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  bath 
was  ready  and  we 
jumped  in.  The  water 
was  of  crystal  clear- 
ness, and  its  tempera- 
ture within  a  few  de- 
grees of  that  of  the 
body.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess medicinal  proper- 
ties, but  all  I  know  is 
that  it  made  such  a  bul- 
ly bath  that  we  stayed 
in  two  hours,  only  com- 
ing out  in  time  to  dress 
hurriedly  and  drive 
back  to  town  for  break- 
fast. 

On  the  night  before 
my  return  to  San  Felipe 
I  stayed  up  rather  late. 


saying  numerous  farewells,  and  finally 
turned  in  after  midnight  to  get  a  few 
hours'  sleep  before  starting  on  the  thirty- 
mile  ride  down  the  gorge.  About  two  in 
the  morning,  just  as  I  was  getting  down 
to  the  real  business  of  sleeping,  a  con- 
cert broke  loose  under  my  window, 
apparently  produced  by  a  couple  of 
pianos,  a  bass  viol  and  half  a  dozen 
harps ;  and  simultaneously  I  heard  de- 
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cisive  raps  on  the  window-blind  and 
voices  calling  my  name.  Evidently  it 
was  a  serenade,  which  demanded  hospi- 
tality. I  opened  the  window — it  was  a 
fine,  cold  moonlight  night — and  saw 
standing  without,  muffled  up  in  over- 
coats, a  number  of  my  friends ;  while, 
supported  on  a  pair  of  sawbucks,  was 
the  largest  marimba  I  had  ever  seen, 
played  by  four  people. 

The  marimba  is  a  sort  of  xylophone, 
and  is  the  native  instrument  of  the 
Guatemala  Indians.  Most  marimbas 
have  a  range  of  two  or  three  octaves 
and  are  imperfectly  constructed,  so  that 
the  intervals  are  not  always  true.  They 
are  generally  played  by  one  or  two  men. 
The  sounds  are  produced  by  striking, 
with  a  rubber-tipped  stick,  pieces  of 
hardened  wood  of  varying  lengths, 
fastened  to  two  parallel  horizontal 
strips.  The  one  of  which  I  write,  how- 
ever, actually  had  eight  complete  octaves 
of  tones  and  semitones,  at  absolutely 
accurate  intervals,  and  the  four  players 
each  wielded  four  sticks,  or  hammers, 
two  in  each  hand,  with  which  they  pro- 
duced chords  of  sixteen  notes  in  per- 
fect harmony.    Their  ability  was  simply 


marvelous,  not  only  in  the  wonderful 
dexterity  they  displayed  in  rendering 
difficult  runs,  and  in  quick  changes  of 
chords,  but  in  their  faultless  execution 
of  works  that  one  would  think  far 
beyond  the  abilities  of  uneducated  In- 
dians who  couldn't  tell  one  written  note 
from  another — the  "Poet  and  Peasant" 
overture,  for  instance.  The  tone  of  the 
instrument  was,  as  I  have  said,  like 
several  pianos  and  harps  combined,  to- 
gether with  a  bass  effect  not  unlike  the 
bass  viol. 

Inside  the  hotel  we  set  up  the  marim- 
ba in  the  patio,  the  hotel  proprietor  and 
most  of  the  guests  came  in,  the  bar 
opened  up,  and  for  two  hours  we  had 
as  delightful  a  concert  as  one  could  wish 
— German,  English,  American,  Mexican 
and  native  music.  Indeed,  those  solemn 
Indians  seemed  to  know  pretty  nearly 
everything  from  Sousa  to  Mozart. 

Returning  to  the  coast  after  this  en- 
joyable and  fruitful  experience  I  found 
some  diffiailty  in  getting  cargo-mules, 
and  by  the  advice  of  friends  engaged  In- 
dian carriers,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  for 
each  man.  I  was  informed  later  that 
I  had  paid  double  the  usual  price. 
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pOFFEE  PROSPECTS  IN  BRAZIL.— 
^"^  The  awakening  of  Brazil  to  the  neces- 
sity of  better  cultivation  of  her  lands  by 
means  of  modern  farm  machinery  is  ex- 
pected to  give  new  impetus  to  agriculture. 
In  the  States  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Minas 
Geraes,  which  are  following  the  example 
of  Sao  Paulo  in  adopting  improved  farm- 
ing methods,  this  policy  is  sure  to  make 
a  great  difference  in  production.  It  has 
been  only  within  five  years  that  a  modern 
plov/  could  be  seen  in  the  cofifee  fields  of 
these  States.  The  Governors  of  the  states 
in  the  coffee  region  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  Brazil's  recent  productiori  of 
coffee  largely  exceeds  that  of  previous 
years.  It  is  predicted  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  Brazilian  coffee,  which 
now  amounts  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 
crop  of  the  world,  will  flood  every  port. 
In  fact  many  Brazilian  planters  express 
fear  of  overproduction  unless  the  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  are  offset  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  crop. 

MANCHESTER  LIKES  THE  PERU- 
VIAN COTTON.— Manchester  has 
found  special  use  for  Peruvian  cotton  and 
is  importing  large  quantities.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  woolen  goods  and  woolen 
yarns  are  now  largely  blended  with  cotton. 
For  this  particular  purpose  the  English 
manufacturers  consider  that  no  staple  is 
superior  to  that  of  Peru.  The  Peruvian 
cotton  has  good  color;  there  is  but  little 
waste,  and  none  other  will  spin  and  finish 
more   satisfactorily. 

A  BIG  LINSEED  CROP  IN  ARGEN- 
TINA.— Linseed  is  enjoying  unusual 
prosperity  this  year  in  Argentina.  The 
crop  is  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  larger 
than  usual,  and  has  been  harvested  without 
loss  from  the  locusts.  The  increased  size 
of  the  crop  has  added  proportionately  to 
the  earnings  of  the  railways.  Hitherto 
linseed  has  never  been  regarded  as  such  a 
material  factor  in  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
ways as  are  wheat  and  corn.  This  year 
the  roads  have  carried  4,000,000  bushels  of 
linseed  and  only  1,200,000  of  wheat. 

ARGENTINE  CHACO  AND  ITS  RE- 
^  SOURCES.— J.  S.  MacLean,  the  en- 
gineer, reports  that  while  surveying  the 
route    for    the    proposed    railway    between 


Barrangueros  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  Bolivia, 
he  found  valuable  timber  and  arable  lands 
in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  province 
of  Chaco,  in  Argentina.  He  also  reports 
the  existence  there  of  a  remote  colony  of 
two  hundred  people  who  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world.  Otherwise 
the  country  is  peopled  only  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians.  Mr.  MacLean  urgently 
recommends  that  some  plan  be  devised  to 
prevent  the  wasteful  destruction  of  the 
forests  now  carried  on  by  these  aborigines. 

1  IVE  STOCK  IN  HONDURAS.— Cattle- 
*-'  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries in  the  republic.  The  country  now 
contains  about  600,000  head  of  cattle,  the 
average  value  being  twelve  pesos  per  head. 
About  30,000  animals  are  shipped  every 
year  to  Cuba,  British  Honduras,  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
and  exports  are  increasing  steadily.  The 
number  of  horses  in  Honduras  is  about 
4S,ooo,  averaging  in  value  twenty  pesos 
each.  Of  mules  there  are  some  15.000,  the 
minimum  value  being  50  pesos.  The  rais- 
ing of  swine  is  general  throughout  the  re- 
public, and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
120,000,  with  an  average  price  of  four  pesos. 
More  than  15,000  sheep,  worth  two  pesos 
each,  are  also  on  the  stock  farms. 

pORTO  RICAN  FRUIT  AND  ITS 
^  TRANSPORTATION.— Porto  Rico's 
demand  for  better  shipping  facilities  for  her 
fruits  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  The 
losses  to  the  fruit-growers  from  inadequate 
transportation  have  been  so  serious  that  their 
continuation  means  ruin.  The  planters  have 
accordingly  organized,  with  J.  Henry  Browne, 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  Porto  Rico,  as 
president,  and  have  formulated  the  following 
demands :  proper  slings,  sufficient  circulation 
of  air,  fans  for  driving  out  foul  air,  the 
carrying  of  sugar  and  fruit  in  separate 
hatches,  and  change  of  date  in  sailing  to 
avoid  reaching  New  York  on  Saturday  night. 
Judge  E.  B.  Wilcox  has  been  commissioned 
to  confer  on  these  matters  'with  the  heads  of 
the  steamship  companies  in  New  York.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Red  D  Line  will,  in  answer, 
put  on  three  fruit  boats  if  the  planters  can 
produce  the  cargo.  The  Insular  Line  also 
shows  a  disposition  to  accede  in  some  meas- 
ure. There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
if  the  fruit  could  more  easily  and  properly 
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reach  its  market  that  developments  in  fruit 
raising  would  quickly  follow.  This  would  in 
turn  profit  the  steamship  companies. 

pOTTON  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.— 
^— '  Ever  since  cotton-growing  has  been 
taken  up  seriously  in  the  West  Indies,  en- 
couraging results  have  been  obtained.  Not 
only  have  a  considerable  number  of  the 
islands  shown  themselves  well  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  according  to 
the  Liverpool  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  the 
quality  of  that  imported  into  Liverpool  is 
now  of  a  high  grade. 

The  cotton  production  of  the  islands  has 
increased  eighteen  per  cent,  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  grown 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,000,000. 

In  Jamaica  a  pronounced  effort  has  been 
made  lately  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  the  small  cultivators  to  en- 
gage in  cotton-growing.  Circulars  are  sent 
them  regularly,  giving  all  necessary  in- 
formation regarding  suitable  land,  proper 
seed,  and  best  times  for  planting. 

pOST  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT-GROWING 
^^^  IN  CUBA.— Consular  reports  have 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  fruit- 
growers to  the  possibilities  that  are  offered 
by  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  in  Cuba. 
In  answer  to  various  inquiries  concerning 
the  cost  of  establishing  fruit  groves  on  the 
Island.  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman  sup- 
plies the  following  estimate:  Cost  of  ten 
acres  of  ground,  $500;  clearing,  $250;  plant- 
ing. $150;  900  hundred  trees,  $225;  care  for 
five  years,  $1,500;  total,  $2,625.  Some  fruit 
may  be  expected  the  third  year. 

Vegetables  may  be  profitably  grown  be- 
tween the  trees  while  waiting  for  their 
maturity.  Varieties  of  oranges  which  have 
proved  most  satisfactory  in  Cuba  are  the 
"Pineapple"  and  the  "Valencia,"  the  first- 
named  being  an  early,  and  the  other  a  later 
variety.  The  commercial  possibilities  of 
lemon  and  lime-growing  as  an  industry  are 
still  unknown  in  Cuba,  although  the  trees 
grow  wild  and  bear  abundantly. 

XHE  NEED  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
'  IMPLEMENTS  IN  COLOMBIA.— 
A  Cartagena  daily  paper  makes  the  follow- 
ing complaint: 

"Traveling  agents  or  representatives  of 
European  or  American  houses  who  come 
to  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
agricultural  machinery,  electric  machinery 
and  transportation  equipment  are  very 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  a  month  does 
not  pass  but  we  receive  visits  from  sellers 
of  pills,  syrups,  and  tablets,  nearly  all  of 
American  manufacture." 

Colombia  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  yet  the  methods  of  farming  still 
used  are  often  most  primitive.  For  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared simply  by  burning  the  brush  before 
planting.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  great 
wheat-growing  belt,  but  the  seed  is  still 
planted  in  the  old  way,  reaped  with  a  cradle 
or  sickle,  and  thrashed  with  a  flail. 


In  ordtr  to  introduce  modern  agfricul- 
tural  machinery,  agents  rather  than  cata- 
logues should  be  sent  into  the  country 
to  show  the  farmers  how  such  new  tools 
are  to  be  handled.  Special  types  of  ground- 
working  machinery  should  also  be  made 
for  use  in  overcoming  the  matted  roots, 
and  grubbing  machinery  to  put  the  soil  in 
shape  for  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  seed- 
ers and  other   up-to-date  implements. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CACAO  IN 
THE  WEST  INDIES.— The  cacao  in- 
dustry is  acquiring  new  importance  in  the 
West  Indies.  At  present  it  ranks  next  to 
sugar.  In  Granada  it  is  practically  the 
sole  crop,  while  in  Trinidad  it  is  double 
the  value  of  sugar.  The  high  price  received 
for  cacao  in  that  island  is  putting  an  en- 
couraging amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
and,  this  year,  will  net  the  island  $8,000,- 
000.  Within  the  next  few  years  Trinidad 
alone  hopes  to  export  6,000.000  lbs.  of 
cacao. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  industry  is 
that  it  can  be  undertaken  on  either  a  large 
or  small  scale.  An  experiment  carried  on 
at  the  Botanical  Station  at  Granada  by 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  its  curator,  beginning  in  1900 
with  trees  ten  years  old,  on  1^4  acres  of 
ground,  divided  into  five  sections,  using 
various  manures,  indicated  that  the  crop 
may  be  largely  increased  by  mulching 
alone.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  successful 
cacao  growing  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of 
transportation.  What  the  larger  islands 
need  is  more  railways  for  the  benefit  of 
the  interior.  This  question  is  now  engag- 
ing attention  in  the  various  colonies.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  the  export 
of  cacao  from  the  West  Indies  in  1905-6 
was  £1.400,000. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  LIME  JUICE 
INDUSTRY.— Not  only  is  Dominica 
producing  citrate  of  lime  as  a  valuable 
export,  but  Montserrat  and  other  West 
Indian  colonies  are  also  doing  the  same 
thin^.  The  differences  in  price  between 
Sicilian  and  West  Indian  juice  is  now 
about  £33  hogshead,  with  the  European 
product  commanding  the  higher  figure. 
This  is  largely  due  to  indifferent  prepara- 
tion, and  to  the  quantities  of  pulp  and 
foreign  matter  contained.  But  the  increas- 
ing commercial  value  of  the  West  Indian 
product  is  expected  to  lead  to  better  distil- 
lation and  clearings. 

In  the  export  of  fresh  limes  Dominica  is 
also  leading.  During  the  current  year  15,- 
709  barrels  of  fresh  limes  were  exported, 
against  13.564  barrels  exported  the  previous 
year. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EX- 
HIBITION.—A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  organize,  within  a  couple  of  years,  an  in- 
ternational rubber  exhibition  in  London. 
The  idea  was  warmly  endorsed  by  the  mer- 
chants and  specialists  who  attended  the 
Mexico  Conference,  and  may  supersede  en- 
tirely that  of  the  exhibition  which  was  to 
be  held  in  the  Malay  States  in  1909  or  1910. 
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GERMAN  BANKERS  FINANCING 
CHILE. — Germany  is  continuing  her 
efforts  to  gain  a  still  stronger  position  of 
influence  in  Chilean  commerce  and  finance. 
Chile  placed  not  long  ago  a  loan  of  $i8,- 
500,000  with  the  Disconto  Bank  of  Berlin; 
and  immediately  after,  when  it  was  decided 
to  redeem  $51,000,000  of  paper  currency, 
the  money  was  deposited  with  the  same 
bank. 

Furthermore  a  German  bank  has  just 
acquired  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  great  central  railroad  which  shall  par- 
allel the  coast  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  Chilean  Congress  has  placed  an  appro- 
priation of  $125,000  at  the  bank's  disposi- 
tion for  preliminary  prospecting  operations. 
Another  Chilean  railway  project  for  lines 
connecting  Osorno,  Port  Montt  and  San 
Antonio  will  be  carried  out  with  the  aid 
of  German  capital.  Orders  for  two  battle- 
ships have  been  placed  with  the  Vulcan 
Ship  Works,  at  Stettin,  and  the  Krupp 
Works,  at  Essen. 

The  Chilean  army,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been  for  years  drilled  by  German  officers, 
and  the  uniforms  resemble  closely  those 
of  the  German  army.  The  Chilean  Lega- 
tion in  Berlin  is  at  the  present  time  nego- 
tiating for  a  large  staff  of  German  officers 
and  engineers  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Chilean  army.  Finally,  the  school  and 
university  system  of  the  country  is  being 
reorganized  on  German  lines  under  the 
direction  of  educators  from  Germany. 

MARKETS  FOR  BEER.— The  con- 
sumption of  beer  is  steadily  increasing 
in  Central  and  South  America  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  Of  this  Germany  exports 
by  far  the  largest  proportion.  Great 
Britain  being  a  not  too  close  second. 
American  beer  is  practically  unrepresented, 
but  wherever  it  has  been  marketed  it  has 
been  received  favorably.  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo, where  the  consumption  of  beer  is 
relatively  large  there  is  not  a  brewery  on 
the  island. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES'  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 
— At  present  the  United  States  buys  a 
larger  percentage  of  Mexico's  exports,  and 
furnishes  the  greater  percentage  of  her 
imports.  The  total  of  American  trade  with 
Mexico  is  at  least  double  the  trade  of  all 
the  European  nations  taken  together. 


"THE  SHOE  TRADE  IN  JAMAICA.— 
*  There  is  no  shoe  factory  in  Jamaica, 
although  some  grades  of  cheap  footwear, 
the  uppers  of  which  are  largely  imported, 
are  made  by  the  natives. 

The  United  States  and  England  divide 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  island.  The 
total  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  1906 
were  valued  at  $254,046.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  business  was  $145,084; 
that  of  England  $106,935. 

One  of  the  most  popular  types  of  foot- 
wear is  the  cheap  canvas  shoe,  imported 
from  England,  which  retails  at  about  62 
cents  a  pair.  Black  and  tan  vici,  box  calf, 
gun  metal,  and  patent  colt  are  the  favorite 
leathers. 

Men's  shoes,  of  English  make,  retail  for 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  shillings  for  the 
best  grades,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  shillings 
for  stitched  welts.  Women's  shoes  sell  from 
nine  shillings  upwards.  American  shoes 
retail  at   about  the   same  prices. 

Sales  of  American  products  are  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  the  long-credit  system  al- 
lowed by  the  British  firms. 

WHO  SUPPLIES  COTTON  TEX- 
TILES TO  CUBA?— Great  Britain 
supplies  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
textiles  imported  into  Cuba,  the  annual 
value  of  which  is  about  $10,000,000.  Not- 
withstanding the  reciprocal  tariff  arrange- 
ment now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  in  which  it  might  seem 
that  the  lion's  share  would  fall  to  the  United 
States,  Spain  still  maintains  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  textile  trade,  holding  the  second 
place,  while  the  United  States  stands  third, 
with  eighteen  per  cent. 

Spain's  share  may  naturally  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  half  the  native  population 
is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  foreigners  are  native  Spaniards.  The 
larger  number  of  business  houses  are  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  are  accustomed  to 
Spanish  methods  of  business.  England 
owes  her  predominance  in  the  textile  trade 
to  the  trouble  taken  to  conforrn  to  the 
methods  that  obtain  among  Spanish  firms. 
These  are  the  credit  system,  required  de- 
livery and  conformity  to  the  local  taste. 

-THE  BANCO  CENTRAL  OF  CO- 
1  LOMBIA.— The  government  of  Co- 
lombia established  some  time  ago  in  Bo- 
gota,   the    capital,    a    central    bank.      It    is 
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intended  to  do  for  Colombia  that  which 
the  Bank  of  England  does  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  Banque  of  France  does 
for  that  country.  This  service  is  to  regu- 
late the  national  finances  and  to  fix  the 
value  of  paper  money  as  compared  to  gold. 
The  Banco  Central  has  a  monopoly  of 
governmental  banking,  collecting  all  cus- 
toms dues  and  revenues  of  the  government. 
All  government  funds  are  deposited  with 
the  Banco  Central. 

This  bank  has  also  the  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  and  sale  of  liquor, 
of  exports  of  hides  from  the  country,  and 
imports  of  tobacco.  It  supplies  all  ex- 
change to  the  government,  pays  the  officials 
and  the  army.  The  new  bills  of  the  Banco 
Central  are  based  on  English  gold,  and 
the  government  is  lending  its  best  efforts 
toward  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  paper 
money  into  metallic  currency,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  paper  now  in  circulation  dis- 
appears, gold  will  take  its  place.  At  pres- 
ent all  payments  are  made  in  gold  by  the 
government,  paper  being  used  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  only. 

CANADA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
— In  the  course  of  the  address  de- 
livered by  Sir  Daniel  Morris  in  Barbadoes, 
on  his  return  from  Canada,  he  suggested 
that  the  West  Indian  colonies  give  Canada 
some  preference  in  the  local  markets  inas- 
much as  Canada  is  buying  more  largely  of 
West  Indian  goods.  Sir  Daniel  pointed 
out,  among  other  facts,  that  Canada  takes 
at  present  70  per  cent,  of  Barbadoes  sugar 
and  90  per  cent,  of  its  syrups  and  molasses. 

HOW  THE  LEATHER  TRADE  IS 
DIVIDED  IN  BRAZIL.— Germany, 
France  and  England  command  the  leather 
trade.  This  is  not  because  of  any  special 
preference  for  the  goods  they  offer,  but 
because  of  the  credit  system  these  countries 
extend.  The  United  States  exporters  argue 
that  with  cash  discounts  the  dealer  can  get 
his  goods  cheaper  and  make  larger  profits. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Brazilian  houses 
do  not  do  business  in  that  way.  European 
exporters  meet  dealers  on  their  own  ground 
and  seemingly  find  this  course  worth  while. 

r\IVISION  OF  TRADE  IN  COLUM- 
'--'  BIA. — Germany  and  England  are  now 
supplying  a  large  part  of  the  barbed  wire 
and  sheet  iron  roofing,  which  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  The  reason 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  Germany  makes 
a  lighter  wire  than  do  the  Americans,  and 
the  local  purchaser  can  accordingly  buy 
more  yards  in  a  roll  for  the  same  money 
from  Germany,  than  he  can  purchase  from 
the  United  States. 

The  same  holds  true  in  corrugated  iron 
roofing.  Both  Germany  and  England  make 
a  lighter  quality,  and  for  that  reason  can 
undersell  their  American  competitor.  The 
purchaser  is  satisfied  in  the  fact  that  it 
costs  less  to  cover  his  house  than  it  would 
by  buying  the  heavier  iron  of  the  United 
States,  even  though  it  may  last  longer. 


In  cotton  textiles  the  same  thing  applies. 
American  goods  are  too  heavy  for  the 
Spanish-American  markets.  Another  reason 
for  the  decline  of  the  United  States  trade 
in  textiles  is  that  the  factories  deal  ex- 
clusively through  export  houses,  and  are 
not  in  sufficiently  close  touch  with  the  con- 
sumers. The  European  manufacturer  is 
usually  represented  by  a  personal  agent. 

I MPORTANT  CONCESSIONS  IN 
i  VENEZUELA.— The  first  of  these  is 
the  privilege  of  establishing  at  Puerto 
Cabello  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
Roman  cement,  with  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing plants  in  other  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  second  concession  is  for  cold  storage 
plants — intended  for  the  preservation  of 
meats  for  exportation. 

AMERICAN  RICE  EXPORTS  IN 
CUBA.  —  American  planters  began 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  seek  a  market 
in  Cuba  for  American  rice.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts  the  importation  of 
this  food  stuff  jumped  from  about  four 
million  and  a  half  pounds  in  1904  to  thirty- 
three  millions  and  a  half  in  1905. 

Whether  the  American  rice  shipped  to 
Cuba  was  rated  as  of  poor  quality  or  sample 
lots  have  been  so  graded  is  not  known; 
but  the  fact  is  the  importations  for  1906 
were  very  low,  amounting  only  to  800,000 
pounds.  Although  the  statistics  for  1907 
are  not  available  as  yet,  it  is  rumored  that 
the  Cuban  market  is  practically  closed  to 
American  rice  dealers. 

At  present  the  bulk  of  the  rice  supply 
for  the  island  comes  from  the  east  by  way 
of  Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  These  supply 
high-grade  rice  at  prices  twenty  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  demanded  by  American 
planters  for  a  medium  grade. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  SENDS  BA- 
1  NANAS  TO  FRANCE.— The  French 
steamer  Guadeloupe  has  recently  been 
utilized  in  carrying  bananas  to  France. 
Curiously  enough,  while  the  British  and 
American  fruit  markets  have  been  ener- 
getically worked  up,  France  offers  an  un- 
tried field  for  bananas  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  It  is  hoped  that  France  may  prove 
the  open  door  to  a  much  larger  continental 
trade.  The  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of 
proper  refrigerating  apparatus  in  the  steam- 
ers. But  the  new  fast-going  vessels  of  the 
French  Transatlantic  Company  are  fitted 
up  with  refrigerating  space  for  the  storage 
of  fruits;  this  obviates  the  necessity  for  ice 
on  board.  It  is  expected,  in  consequence, 
that  the  trade  with  France  in  fruits  will 
be  greatly  stimulated. 

MAKING  COTTON  GOODS  IN  PERU. 
— There  are  seven  cotton  manufac- 
tories in  Peru,  producing  about  2.000,000 
yards  of  finished  goods.  Five  of  the  fac- 
tories are  situated  at  Lima,  one  at  Arequipa, 
and  one  at  lea.  The  raw  material  con- 
sumed amounts  annually  to  3,000  tons. 


STORY  OF  PRESIDENT  DIAZ'  LIFE. 

The  Maker  of  Modern  Mexico.  By  Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie. 

For  the  newspaper  man,  the  paragrapher, 
and  the  lecturer,  the  present  volume  con- 
tains much  quotable  information.  The  au- 
thor went  to  Mexico  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  biography  of  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  most  authoritative  information 
was  at  her  command :  "By  the  hour,"  she 
says,  "day  after  day,  during  my  visit,  the 
President,  Madame  Diaz  and  I  talked." 
Whatever  documents  were  needed  the  Presi- 
dent supplied,  and  occasionally  Madame  Diaz 
was  called  upon  to  translate  some  obscure 
phraseology.  Little  independent  research 
work  seems  to  have  been  added  to  those  con- 
versations. 

The  history  of  President  Diaz  from  his 
childhood  in  Oaxaca  to  the  year  1904,  when 
Mrs.  Tweedie  visited  Mexico,  is  unusually 
complete.  Descriptions  of  costumes,  cus- 
toms, scenery  and  anecdotes  assist  in  creating 
the  proper  atmosphere.  The  construction  is 
weak,  being  broken  by  frequent  digressions. 
Nor  does  the  book  make  any  pretensions  as 
a  contribution  toward  science  or  sociology. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  and  may  be  in- 
cluded among  recent  books  worth  reading. 
The  illustrations  have  artistic  merit,  and  re- 
veal many  details  of  Mexican  life  which  hith- 
erto have  escaped  the  camera. 

Published  by  the  John  Lane  Co.  421  pp., 
with  over  100  illustrations  and  a  map.  Cloth, 
$5.00. 

HAITI'S   OWN  STORY. 

Haiti,  Her  History  and  Her  Detractors. 
By  J.  N.  Leger,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  United  States,  Haiti  is  very  little 
known  in  this  country.  Our  only  source  of 
information  on  the  colored  republic  are  a  few 
books  written  rather  hastily  by  travellers, 
who  are  often  careless  in  their  statements  and 
indictments. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  correct  some 
of  the  erroneous  notions  which  are  abroad 
concerning  his  native  country.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  contains  the  history  of  the  island 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus 
to  the  election  of  President  Nord  Alexis.  It 
recites     the     struggle     the     Islanders     went 


through  to  gain  their  independence,  after  be- 
ing enslaved  for  centuries  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French.  In  part  II,  M.  Leger  dis- 
cusses the  natural  history  of  Haiti,  her  sys- 
tem of  education,  form  of  government,  and 
the  customs  of  the  people.  He  then  takes  up 
some  calumnies  current  about  the  Haitian 
people  and  civilization.  Carefully  and  intel- 
ligently the  writer  disproves  the  various 
charges  of  cannibalism,  belief  in  witchcraft, 
and  kindred  practices  often  proferred  by  ig- 
norant travellers.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  book  in  English  presenting  the  Haitian 
side  of  the  Haitian  question. 

Two  editions,  English  and  French,  pub- 
lished simultaneously  by  the  Neale  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

A   CHILEAN   ON   CHILE. 

Chile  of  To-Day;  its  commerce,  its  pro- 
ductions and  its  resources.  National  yearly 
publication  of  reference  (1907-1908).  By 
Adolfo  Ortuzar,  Consul  General  of  Chile  in 
the  United  States. 

This  is  a  complete  and  up-to-date  compen- 
dium of  commercial  information  about  Chile,, 
gathered  at  first-hand  by  a  much  travelled 
and  broad-minded  Chilian,  with  the  assist- 
ance, financially  and  otherwise,  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  native  country.  For  facts, 
statistics  and  practical  suggestions,  "Chile  of 
To-Day"  will  prove  a  valuable  work  of  ref- 
erence. There  is  no  attempt  at  picturesque- 
ness,  nor  does  the  author  lay  any  claim  to  lit- 
erary finish ;  he  has  simply  endeavored  to  tell 
the  American  business  man  all  and  every- 
thing he  should  know  concerning  Chile. 

The  first  part  is  a  general  study  of  Chile's 
commercial,  administrative  and  economic  con- 
dition; the  second  deals  with  agriculture  and 
mining;  the  third  gives  full  import  statistics, 
and  the  fourth,  which  contains  all  the  official 
returns  of  the  various  industries  for  each 
province,  ends  with  a  directory  of  merchants, 
native  and  foreign,  manufacturers,  agricul- 
turists, shippers,  etc. 

The  chapter  relative  to  the  nitrate  industry 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Another  chap- 
ter which  deserves  careful  reading  is  entitled 
"Information  to  Importers,"  which  will  prove 
an  invaluable  supplement  to  the  various  Con- 
sular Reports  on  the  same  subject. 

One  especially  interesting  fact  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  is  called  is  the  following: 

"The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only 
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country  that  cannot  draw  on  a  home  bank  in 
Chile";  and  the  author  adds:  "The  founda- 
tion of  an  American  Banking  Institute  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Chile,  that  is  to  say,  in 
Santiago,  Valpariso,  Concepcion,  Chilian, 
Iquique,  Punta  Arenas,  etc.,  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance for  the  development  of  commerce 
than  the  erection  of  a  regular  steamship  line 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Chile." 

New  York :  The  Tribune  Association.  508 
pp.  imperial  octavo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

HALE  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  South  Americans.     By  Albert  Hale. 

From  the  title  this  book  might  be  a  ro- 
mance or  an  encyclopedia.  The  reader  is 
slightly  disappointed  on  finding  only  a  series 
of  rambles  over  the  southern  continent,  told 
in  an  interesting  way,  but  lacking  system  and 
method.  The  present  book  adds  very  little 
to  the  knowledge  imparted  by  its  forerunners, 
and  the  author  seems  to  have  felt,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  flimsiness  of  his  material,  for  each 
chapter  of  the  narrative  is  preceded  by  a 
page  of  dry  statistics  in  diminutive  type. 
Here  and  there  also,  the  traveller's  notes  are 
interspersed  with  chapters  of  historical  con- 
siderations. Many  chapters  evidently  have 
appeared  in  various  magazines,  and  lost  some- 
thing in  the  process  of  boiling  down.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects  the  book  has  the 
merit  of  dealing  more  fairly  with  South 
America  than  other  more  complete  works  on 
the  subject.  As  the  author  explains  in  the 
preface :  "The  book  has  been  written  with  a 
North  American  pen,  but  I  have  looked 
through  South  American  eyes  while  writing 
it,  and  I  think  that  twenty-five  vears  of  inti- 
mate association  with  Latin  America,  and 
extended  residence  there,  as  well  as  travel 
over  much  of  those  countries,  give  me  au- 
thority to  speak.  If  I  can  arouse  sympathy 
for  our  neighbors,  and  appreciation  for  the 
sentiment  and  idealism  which  is  as  much  alive 
in  them  as  it  is  in  us,  I  shall  be  content." 

That  aim  has  been  fully  attained,  and  the 
author  has  shown  a  clear  understanding  of 
Latin-American  psychology.  The  book  is  a 
remarkable  "first  reader"  on  South  America, 
unprejudiced,  full  of  just  observations,  and 
of  the  right  atmosphere.  The  illustrations 
arc,  generally,  original  and  interesting. 
Published  by  the  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co. 

A  NEW  CUBAN  GUIDE  BOOK. 

Standard  Guide  to  Cuba:  A  new  and  com- 
plete guide  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  maps, 
illustralious,  routes  of  travel,  history  and  an 
English-Spanish  phrase  book. 

An  interesting  little  volume,  full  of  infor- 
mation carefully  gathered  and  presented  in  a 
way  that  avoids  both  the  dryness  of  a  manual 
and  the  flourish  of  a  certain  kind  of  travel 
literature.  Due  regard  is  given  to  civic  art 
and  architecture,  as  well  as  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  island. 

Published  by  Foster  and  Reynolds,  Havana 
and  New  York.  i2mo,  paper;  195  pages, 
many  illustrations  and  large  folding  maps  of 
the  island  and  of  Havana.    Price,  50  cents. 


ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Seeking  Fortunes  in  Colombia.  By  P.  P. 
Bemars.  In  the  Mining  World  of  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1907. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Aguinay,  Peru.  By 
F.  M.  Santolalla.  In  the  Mining  World  of 
November  30th,   1907. 

Geology  of  the  Aguacate  Mines,  Costa  Rica. 
By  R.  A.  Crespi.  In  the  Mining  World  of 
November  30th,  1907. 

Gold  Mining  in  Santo  Domingo.  By  F. 
LvNwooD  Garrison.  In  the  Engmeering  and 
Mining  Journal  of  September  14,  1907.  (Il- 
lustrated.) 

Resources  of  Porto  Rico.  By  Arthur  B. 
BuTMAN.  In  The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  of  October  7  and  8,  1907.  A  detailed 
analysis,  dealing  particularly  with  railway 
freight  rates,  American  shoes,  need  of  a  trust 
company  and  public  warehouses,  the  tobacco 
and  coffee  industries,  the  export  trade,  fruit 
growing  and  packing,  road  building,  and 
transportation. 

El  Desierto,  Mexico.  By  Clinton  Doug- 
las.    In  Travel  of  November,  1907. 

Some  of  Our  Failings  in  South  America. 
By  C.  J.  Post.  In  Van  Norden's  Magazine 
of  January,   1908. 

Experiences  with  Humming  Birds.  Her- 
bert K.  Job.     Outing,  December,  1906. 

Letters  of  General  Charles  Hamilton. 
Written  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Mexico.  In 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  December,  1907. 

Jose  Ives  Limantour:  financial  saviour  of 
Mexico.  By  Ruby  Danenbaum.  In  the 
World  To-Day  of  December,  1907. 

Cubans — How  they  differ  from  us.  By  R. 
L.  BuLLARD.  In  the  North  American  Review 
of  November,  1907. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference.  By  David 
J.  Hill.  In  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  De- 
cember. 1907. 

A  Christmas  in  Mexico.  By  Hope  Ardem. 
In  Good  Housekeeping  of  December,  1907. 

Mexico  As  a  Winter  Resort.  By  K.  L 
Smith.     In  Travel  of  December.  1007. 

Fibre  d'ananas.  In  the  Journal  d'Agricul- 
ture  Tropicale  of  November  30th,  1907.  Pub- 
lished in  Paris. 

La  lutte  contre  les  Parasites  du  Cotonnier. 
By  E.  Baillaud.  In  the  Journal  d'Agricul- 
ture  Tropicale  of  November  30th,  1907. 

Mexican  Fiestas.  By  Katherine  Louise 
Smith.  In  the  Scientific  American  of  De- 
cember 21  St.  1907. 

The  Problem  of  Cuba.  By  an  English  resi- 
dent. In  Lippincott's  Magazine  of  January, 
1908. 

IVest  Indian  Problem:  a  reply  to  an  Im- 
perialist. By  Norman  Lamont.  In  Littell's 
Living  Age  of  December  14th,  1007. 

Camp  Life  in  Mexico.  By  C.  W.  Beebe.  In 
Recreation  of  December.  1908. 

Mastery  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  Frank 
Putnam.  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
November  9th,  1907. 

The  Nation's  Housekeeping  at  Panama. 
By  Gertrude  Beeks.  In  the  Outlook  of  No- 
vember 2nd.  1907. 

Modes  of  Travel  in  Mexico.  Bjr  A.  M 
Barnes.     In  Travel  of  January, 
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NEW  PASSENGER  AND  MAIL 
STEAMER  TO  BUENOS  AIRES.— 
The  new  Lampert  and  Holt  liner  "Verdi," 
latest  of  the  "V"  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Buenos  Aires,  raises  this 
service  into  favorable  comparison  with  that 
of  the  transatlantic  steamers. 

The  "Verdi"  has  a  splendid  system  of 
forced  ventilation  in  addition  to  the  two 
large  ports  in  each  cabin.  Steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  combined  refrigerating  and 
ice-making  machine,  and  a  large  distilla- 
tion plant  are  an  important  part  of  its 
equipment. 

There  are  six  decks,  as  follows:  "boat," 
"promenade,"  "bridge,"  "shelter,"  "up- 
per," and  "main"  decks.  On  the  first  are 
quartered  Capt.  Byrne  and  the  officers;  on 
the  next  are  the  music  and  smoking  rooms, 
while  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  contain  the 
fifty-one  staterooms  and  twelve  baths.  On 
the  "shelter"  deck  are  located  the  dining 
saloon  (seating  io6),  pantry,  nursery  (with 
toys),  barber  shop,  and  doctor's  office.  Aft 
there  is  accommodation  for  fifty  second- 
class,  and  'tween  decks    300  can  be  stowed. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  surgical 
room  and  male  and  female  hospital  wards. 
In  respect  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  passengers,  the  English  builders  have 
kept  pace  with  the  latest  developments  in 
the  ocean  passenger  service. 

When  the  vessel  is  at  her  main  draft  of 
twenty-six  feet,  her  displacement  is  12,600 
tons,  the  length  is  446  feet  and  width  fifty- 
three  feet.  The  4,200  horse-power,  triple- 
expansion  engine  developed  a  speed  on  trial 
of  14^  knots. 

While  the  "Verdi"  and  her  sister  steam- 
ers are  warranted  by  the  increasd  travel  to 
South  America,  on  the  other  hand  travellers 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  lux- 
uries of  the  Atlantic  liners  will  be  tempted 
by  the  advantages  the  new  line  offers  to 
journey  to  the  less  frequented  regions 
southward. 

Messrs.  Busk  and  Jevons,  the  New  York 
agents,  announce  that  a  still  larger  steam- 
er, the  "Vasari,"  is  now  building. 

JAMAICA  AND  CUBAN  MAILS.— The 
•J  United  States  Postmaster-General  has 
signed  contracts  with  the  American  Mail 
Steamship    Company    for    the    transportation 


of  mails  between  all  American  ports  and 
Jamaica  for  ten  years,  beginning  on  July  i, 
1908.  A  contract  has  also  been  made  with 
the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Company  for  similar  service  between  New 
York  and  Havana.  The  American  Mail 
Company  will  be  paid  sixty-six  and  two- 
third  cents  per  mile  travelled,  and  the  boats 
to  Havana  will  get  one  dollar  per  mile. 
All  vessels  of  both  companies  become  a  part 
of  the  naval  reserve  force  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  war. 

p  UATEMALA  RAILROAD  OPEN.— 
^-^  The  hope  of  a  half-century  has  been 
realized  in  the  opening  of  the  Guatemala 
Northern  Railway  at  Guatemala  City,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  with  elaborate  ceremonies.  These 
were  presided  over  by  President  Cabrera, 
whose  energy  secured  the  capital  which 
brought  it  to  successful  completion,  in  com- 
pany with  Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  and  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  and  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith, 
who  completed  the  tasks  others  had  aban- 
doned. 

The  Guatemala  Northern  connects  Puerto 
Barrios  and  Guatemala  City,  a  distance  of 
195  miles,  partly  over  a  mountainous  country 
demanding  some  noteworthy  feats  of  en- 
gineering. The  highest  point  is  La  Gumbre, 
5,000  feet  high.  The  railway  has  cost  the 
government  immense  sums.  On  the  last  forty 
miles  $5,000,000  were  expended  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Home  and  Mr.  Keith. 

NEW  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BERMUDA 
AND  NASSAU.— The  increased  tide  of 
southern  travel  has  led  the  Quebec  Steamship 
Company  to  install  a  new  service  between 
Bermuda  and  Nassau,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
weekly  sailings.  These  will  be  continued 
fortnightly  in  February  and  March,  with 
stop-over  privileges  at  Bermuda  and  Nassau, 
and  thence  to  New  York.  The  new  steamer 
"Guiana,"  built  especially  for  cruising  in  the 
Caribbean,  has  been  added  to  the  fleet.  The 
"Guiana"  will  leave  New  York  February  5th 
and  again  on  February  i8th,  touching  at  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Croix,  Antigua,  Guade- 
loupe, Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
badoes  and  Demerara,  and  allowing  sufficient 
time  to  see  points  of  interest  on  the  islands, 
or  allow  passengers  to  remain  and  continue 
the  voyage  on  another  steamer  of  the  fleet. 
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MATIONALIZATION  OF  MEXICAN 
*^  ROADS. — The  plans  for  the  nation- 
alization of  all  the  Mexican  railroads  are 
expected  to  be  perfected  this  month.  The 
negotiations  between  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment and  prominent  banking  houses  of 
Mexico,  New  York,  Paris,  London  and 
Berlin  have  been  progressing  very  satis- 
factorily. 

The  first  step  towards  the  nationalization 
will  be  the  formation  of  a  company  with 
a  capital  of  $460,000,000  in  Mexican  cur- 
rency which  will  take  over  the  management 
of  all  the  lines  actually  in  existence. 

SAILINGS  TO  TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL 
AMERICA. 

TO  BERMUDA. 
Quebec   Steamship  Company. — From   New 
York,  every  week. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York, 
on  the  fifth  of  each  month,  to  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

Booth  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  to  Barbadoes,  Para,  Manaos,  Maranham 
and  Ceara.  Passengers  for  Maranham  and 
Ceara  booked  only  to  Para. 

Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
(Atlas  Service). — From  New  York,  twice  a 
month,  to  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos  and  Paranagua. 

Brazil  Line. — Semi-monthly  from  New 
York  to  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Porto  AUegre,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario. 

Lloyd-Braziliero.  —  From  New  York, 
monthly,  to  Barbadoes,  Para,  Maranham, 
Ceara,  Cabedello,  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Ba- 
hia, Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 

TO  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  MONTE- 
VIDEO. 
Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
on  the  20th  of  each  month. 

TO  COLON,  PANAMA  AND  THE 

CANAL  ZONE. 
Panama   Railroad   Steamship  Line. — From 
New  York.     Sailings  on  Dec.  2d,  9th,  14th, 
19th,  24th  and  30th. 

TO  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  SPANISH 
MAIN. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. — Fort- 
nightly from  New  York  to  Jamaica,  Colon, 
Savanilla,  La  Guayra,  Trinidad  and  Barba- 
does, also  connecting  with  the  Intercolonial 
steamers  for  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antig^ia,  Nevis  and 
St.  Kitts.  Special  tours  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  Barbadoes. 

Quebec  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York,  every  ten  days,  to  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,  St.  kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Guade- 
loupe, Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbadoes  and  Demcrara.  Definite  itinerary 
about  one  week  before  sailing. 


New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Company. — From  New  York,  weekly,  to  San 
Juan  and  all  otiier  principal  ports  of  the 
island.  From  New  Orleans  also,  by  two 
additional  steamers. 

The  Trinidad  Line  (Trinidad  Shipping  and 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.). — From  New  York  to 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Ciudad  Bol- 
ivar. Sailings  on  Dec.  4th  (freight  only^, 
Dec.  nth,  Dec.  21st,  Jan.  4th  (freight  only), 
Jan.   15th  and  Jan.  25th. 

Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail  Service. 
From  New  York  to  Port-au-Prince,  St 
Marc  Jeremie,  Petit  Goave,  Aux  Cayes. 
Aquin,  Jacmel.  Curagao,  Puerto  Cabello, 
La  Guayra,  Guanta.  Cumana,  Carupano, 
Trinidad,  Georgetown,  Paramaribo. 

Pickford  and  Black  Lines. — Semi-monthly 
from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts, 
-Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

Hamburg- American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York,  weekly,  to  Haiti  and 
Santa  Martha,  Colombia,  and  also  weekly 
to  Jamaica. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — From  Phila- 
delphia, semi-monthly,  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Weekly  from  Boston  to  Port  Antonio  and 
Kingston.  Semi-monthly  from  New  York 
to  Kingston.  Weekly  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kingston. 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany.— From  Miami  and  Port  Tampa,  Flori- 
da, daily,  to  Havana. 

Red  "D"  Line. — Weekly  from  New  York 
to  Porto  Rico,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello, 
Curasao,  Maracaibo. 

TO    MEXICO,    CENTRAL    AMERICA 
AND  CUBA. 

Munson  Line. — From  New  York,  semi- 
monthly, to  Nipe,  Nucvitas,  Puerto  Padre, 
Gibara  and  Banes.  Due  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  resumption  of  the  Mobile-Havana  ser- 
vice. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
(Ward  Line). — From  New  York,  every 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  The  Saturday 
steamer  for  Havana  only.  The  Thursday 
steamer  for  Havana  and  the  Mexican  ports 
of  Progreso  and  Vera  Cruz.  From  New 
York,  semi-monthly,  for  Guantanamo,  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  Manzanillo  and  Nassau. 

Southern  Pacific  Line. — Weekly  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana. 

United  Fruit  Co.  Line. — Weekly  from 
New  Orleans  to  Bocas  del  Toro.  Weekly, 
Boston  to  Limon.  Weekly,  New  Orleans  to 
Belize  (British  Honduras),  Puerto  Barrios 
(Guatemala),  and  Puerto  Cortez  (Hondu- 
ras). 

Hamburg- American  Line  (Atlas  Service). — 
From  New  York,  wceklv,  to  Colon  (via 
Jamaica)  ;  weekly  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica :  monthly  to  Guatemala. 

Elder-Dempster  Line. — Monthly,  from 
Montreal  and  Halifax  to  Nassau,  Havana, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexican  ports. 

Compania  Transatlantica. — Monthly  from 
New  York  to  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz. 


OF-PERSONAL  INTEREST 


BRAZILIAN  HOSPITALITIES  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FLEET.— 
The  stay  of  the  United  States  fleet  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was  unusually  felicitous.  Pres- 
ident Penna  and  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
changed congratulations  by  cable,  follow- 
ing a  breakfast  given  by  Brazil's  President, 
at  his  residence  at  Petropolis,  to  the  admi- 
rals. Admiral  Evans  was  not  present, 
owing  to  illness,  Admirals  Thomas,  Sperry, 
and  Emory  being  detailed  to  represent  the 
fleet.  In  the  afternoon  a  garden  party  was 
given  by  Ambassador  Irving  B.  Dudley  and 
Mrs.  Dudley  to  the  oflficers  and  diplomats, 
at  the  American  Embassy.  Even  more  grat- 
ifying was  the  spontaneous  welcome  of  the 
citizens  of  the  City  of  Rio  to  both  officers 
and  men.  The  good  behavior  of  the  4,000 
sailors  on  shore  liberty  was  a  subject  of 
comment. 

EXPEDITION  TO  EXPLORE 
SOUTHERN  WATERS  OF  THE 
AMAZON. — Mr.  George  M.  Boynton  is  the 
leader  of  the  proposed  expedition  that  is 
to  leave  Boston  in  March  to  explore  the 
southern  watershed  of  the  Amazon.  With 
him  as  executive  ofificer  will  be  Mr.  Hol- 
land Burgess,  the  nephew  of  the  late  yacht 
designer,  and  Mr.  John  O.  Colclough,  ana 
Mr.  Howard  K.  Parker  as  Assistants.  The 
"Discovery,"  a  boat  of  the  Gloucester  fish- 
ing boat  type,  which  is  to  carry  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition,  will  be  commanded 
by  Capt.  Frederick  West,  of  Provincetown. 
The  scientific  portion  of  the  work  is  in 
charge  of  six  English  experts.  Mr.  George 
Browne,  of  the  British  Natural  History 
Society,  is  the  naturalist.  The  party  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  members,  and  starts  on 
its  real  work  at  Pernambuco  in  July.  The 
Brazilian  Government  and  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London  are  to  co- 
operate with  the  expedition.  The  plan  is 
to  occupy  five  years  in  relay  expeditions, 
each  terminating  with  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season.  An  escort  of  Brazilian  sol- 
diers will  accompany  the  party.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  open  up  a  region  of  great  com- 
mercial   resources. 

•THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT  PANAMA.— Club- 
^  houses  have  been  opened  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  management  of  the 
Y.    M.  C.  A.   in  four  of  the  centers  where 


government  employees  are  located,  Culebra, 
Empire,  Gorgona,  and  Cristobal.  The  cost 
of  each  clubhouse  was  about  $35,000,  but 
the  clubs  have  already  drawn  into  their 
membership  more  than  one-third  of  the  eli- 
gible  men. 

The  secretaries,  and  also  the  trainers  and 
coaches  for  the  various  allied  athletic  or- 
ganizations, were  selected  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  It  is  said  that  the  saloon  business  has 
been  reduced  one-half  since  the  opening  of 
these  clubs.  Snobbish  tendencies  were  mak- 
ing themselves  felt  in  the  Zone,  and  the  em- 
ployees were  being  gradually  divided  into 
classes  and  sets,  but  now  in  the  clubhouses 
men  of  all  positions  mingle  freely  and  with- 
out reserve. 

DOLIVAR'S  HOUSE  PRESERVED.  — 
*-^  A  movement  has  taken  form  in  Co- 
lombia which  has  for  its  object  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  historic  house  in  which  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  died.  Doctor  Luis 
Jose  Barros,  Governor  of  the  Department 
of  Magdalena,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  house  is 
now  safe  from  destruction  or  change. 

rvEATH  OF  A  NOTED  EXPLORER.— 
*-^  The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Carl  Bovallius, 
whose  discovery  of  Chamberlain  Fall  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana  is  announced  in  this  issue,  brings 
to  an  untimely  end  a  distinguished  naturalist 
and  explorer.  Dr.  Bovallius  was  a  Swede,  a 
graduate  of  Upsala  University  in  1875,  and 
afterward  a  professor  of  zoology  in  the  same 
institution.  He  travelled  extensively  in  South 
America,  where  he  was  a  fearless  and  intrepid 
explorer.  He  was,  moreover,  a  versatile  man 
of  the  world,  hunter,  fisherman,  yachtsman, 
a  classical  scholar,  and  to  round  up  his 
achievements,  the  translator  of  de  Musset, 
Echegaray,  and  the  plays  of  Pinero,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  and  Sydney  Grundy  into 
Swedish. 

GENERAL  URIBE  ON  COLOMBIA. 
— General  Rafael  Uribe  Uribe,  Min- 
ister of  Colombia  in  Brazil,  recently  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  before  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  which  he  claims 
that  the  mineral  development  of  Colombia 
will  rival  that  of  Australia,  California,  the 
Klondike,  or  the  Transvaal.  He  cites  the 
emeralds  of  Muzo,  and  the  platinum  de- 
posits of   Condoto  as  leading  the   world. 
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CANADIAN  DELEGATES  TO  BAR- 
BADOES  CONFERENCE— Mr.  W. 
G.  Parmalee,  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  of  Halifax,  have  been 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  Canada  at 
the  Conference  at  Barbadoes,  called  to  con- 
sider better  trade  relations  between  Can- 
ada and  the  British  West  Indies. 

SURGEON  BRAISTED  DECORATED. 
— In  consideration  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Surgeon  William  C.  Braisted,  of 
the  American  navy,  during  the  battle  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  in  1899,  President  Castro 
has  conferred  on  him  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of   Bolivar. 

RETURN  OF  PANAMAN  PRESI- 
DENT.— Panama  turned  out  en  fete 
to  welcome  President  Amador,  after  his 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  He  was  met  at  Colon  by  Gover- 
nor Melendez  and  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and,  after  being  entertained  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Palace,  the  Presidential  party  took 
a  special  train  for  Panama.  Here  Vice- 
President  Obaldia  and  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  welcomed  the  return- 
ing President  at  the  station,  and  escorted 
him  through  streets  lined  by  public  school 
children  and  the  police  and  fire  brigades, 
to  the  presidential  mansion. 

COLONIAL  GOVERNOR  OLLIVIER 
URGES  EDUCATION.  —  Governor 
Ollivier  of  Jamaica,  in  a  recent  address  at 
Montega  Bay  on  the  needs  of  Jamaica, 
urged  the  training  of  Jamaican  youth  for 
the  higher  positions  in  their  own  country. 
That  birth  in  a  tropical  country  induced 
ineptitude  and  lack  of  initiative  in  families 
he  vigorously  combated,  and  instanced  the 
Cargills,  Farquharsons,  and  Kerrs  to  show 
that,  given  education,  Jamaicans  might  not 
only  be  able  to  hold  their  own,  but  become 
formidable  competitors.  At  present  he 
feared  Jamaica  was  being  drained  of  its 
young  blood  by  emigration,  especially  to 
the  United  States.  Education,  he  insisted, 
would  induce  Jamaican  youth  to  remain  in 
their  own  country  rather  than  accept  menial 
positions  as  elevator  and  ofBce  boys  in 
other  countries. 

A  FRENCH  COLONIAL  STATESMAN 
'^  ON  BRAZIL.— M.  Doumer,  the  ex- 
governor  of  France's  Chinese  possessions, 
has  been  travelling  in  Brazil,  with  a  view  to 
French  investments.  His  enthusiasm  at 
what  he  saw  of  the  Brazilian  people,  whom 
he  describes  as  the  "French  of  South 
America,"  and  of  the  wonderful  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  leads  him  to  describe 
Brazil  as  a  sympathetic  and  profitable  com- 
mercial ally.  He  declares  that  unquestion- 
ably in  "fifty  years  from  now  Brazil  will  be 
as  powerful  as   the  United   States." 

CONGRESS    OF    AMERICAN    UNI- 
VERSITIES   IN    URUGUAY.— Dr. 
Luis    Melian   Lafinur,   Minister  from  Uru- 


guay to  the  United  States,  through  the 
George  Washington  University  of  Wash- 
ington, invited  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  North  America  to  send  delegates  to  the 
International  Congress  of  American  Uni- 
versities to  be  held  at  Montevideo,  in  Feb- 
ruarj',  1908.  The  Congress  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  five  sections:  Medicine,  Law, 
Engineering  and  Architecture,  Agriculture 
and  Zootechnics,  Commerce  and  Second- 
ary Studies.  It  also  provides  for  general 
discussions  on  all  matters  pertinent  to 
science  and  education. 

CATHER  STANTON'S  WORK  AT 
*  BENQUE  VIEJO.— A  year  ago  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Stanton,  S.J.,  at  Benque  Viejo, 
British  Honduras,  established  an  agricul- 
tural school.  The  need  arose  out  of  a 
population  whose  only  food  was  tortillas, 
with  occasional  meat,  and  whose  only  vege- 
table was  chiles.  This  he  believed  was  the 
cause  of  the  listlessness  and  stunted  growth 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Colony.  The  first 
step  was  the  fencing  of  the  ground  by 
the  pupils;  the  second,  clearing  the  under- 
brush; the  third,  laying  out  the  beds  in 
parallel  lines,  each  boy  receiving  three  beds 
as  his  care.  The  next  lesson  was  trans- 
planting the  sprouting  seeds  from  boxes, 
each  boy  being  required  to  keep  his  beds 
carefully  weeded.  Briefly,  cultivation  after 
civilized  methods  was  taught.  The  results 
have  thus  far  been  most  satisfactory,  and 
a  visit  to  the  school  gardens,  with  their 
orderly  beds  and  numerous  vegetables 
raised  under  the  eye  of  Father  Stanton,  is 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  Benque  Viejo. 

SENHOR  BARBOSA  UNABLE  TO 
LECTURE  AT  YALE.— Mr.  Ruy 
Barbosa,  who  was  president  of  the  Brazil- 
ian delegates  at  the  Hague  Conference,  was 
invited  by  Yale  University  to  deliver  the 
Dodge  lectures  on  Citizenship  at  Yale 
during  1908.  Unfortunately  the  prolonged 
labors  at  the  Conference  have  so  under- 
mined the  health  of  this  distinguished  South 
American  publicist  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  decline. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL'S  COUR- 
'  TESY. — President  Penna,  of  Brazil,  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  United  States 
naval  fleet,  has  ordered  the  decree  reducing 
the  import  duty  on  American  breadstuffs  to 
become  operative  on  June  30th.  1906.  The 
remote  cause  of  this  decree  is  the  favor  ex- 
tended to  Brazilian  coffee  in  the  United 
States. 

AN  AMNESTY  IN  COLOMBIA.— Dr. 
*»  Manuel  Davila  Florez,  and  Generals 
Florentine  Manjanes,  Carlos  Torrente  and 
Luis  Maria  Teran,  of  Colombia,  have  been 
released  from  imprisonment  as  the  result  of 
an  amnesty  granted  by  the  Government. 
Their  arrests  were  due  to  political  disturb- 
ances. General  Perez  y  Soto,  who  has  been 
living  in  Costa  Rica,  has  been  permitted  to 
return  to  Colombia  on  his  promise  not  to 
take  part  in  political  agitation. 


AST  month  we  outlined 
the  general  purpose  of 
this  magazine  and  ex- 
pressed a  reasonable  con- 
fidence both  in  the  idea 
itself  and  in  the  methods 
and  policy  that  we  had  been  led  to 
adopt.  It  was  a  careful  step,  but  by  no 
means  a  faltering  one. 

Now  comes  the  verdict,  a  little  more 
pronounced,  perhaps,  than  we  had 
dared  hope  for,  yet  on  the  whole  just 
what  we  knew  it  would  be.  "We  told 
yon  so,"  and  many  advance  subscribers 
told  us  so,  which  plainly  makes  a  case 
for  mutual  congratulation! 

Here  are  a  few  tributes,  selected  al- 
most at  random,  from  the  hundreds  we 
have  received: 

From   Mrs.   Fannie  Hale    Gardiner,    Great 

Barrington,  Mass. : 

"I  wish  the  greatest  success  to  your  maga- 
zine, the  first  number  of  which  is  exceptional- 
ly well  set  up  and  well  written,  attractive  and 
full    of   varied   interest." 

From  Dr.  F.  A.  Porter,  Pittsburg,  Kan. : 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  maga- 
zine, and  look  forward  with  much  interest  to 
succeeding  issues." 

From   Frank   C.    Patton,  Librarian   Rosen- 
berg Library,  Galveston,  Texas. 
"This  first  number  is  an  excellent  one,  and 

I  hope  you  will  abundantly  succeed." 

From  Katherine  T.  Sprague,  405  Franklin 

Street,  Buffalo: 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
own  satisfaction  in  the  first  number,  and  my 
continued  belief  in  tlie  splendid  mission  of 
the  periodical." 

From  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Embley,  22  West  84th 

Street,   New  York: 

"Every  feature  is  good — paper,  printing,  il- 
lustrations, the  articles  themselves.  Here's  to 
a  long  and  successful  life  to  Tropical  Amer- 
ica." 

From    Henry    A,    Detwiler,    Sandy    Ridge, 

Pa. : 

"I  received  Tropical  America  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  this  my  first 
copy." 


FROM  THE  PRESS. 

From  North,  West  and  South,  and 
now  from  England,  and  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  east  come  exchanges, 
bearing  complimentary  notices  of 
Tropical  America,  and  in  many  cases 
lengthy  extracts  and  reviews.  The 
Louisville  (Ky.)  "Herald"  favored  us 
with  almost  a  column  editorial,  based 
upon  Mr.  Barrett's  timely  article;  the 
Ottawa  (Can.)  "Citizen"  devoted  nearly 
two  columns  to  Mr.  Tridon's  sketch  of 
Buenos  Aires;  trade  monthlies,  literary 
reviews  and  eclectic  magazines  have 
quoted  from  the  abundance  of  timely 
paragraphs  in  the  departments,  in 
every  case  with  a  complimentary  tri- 
bute to  the  magazine. 

From  this  almost  overwhelming 
mass  of  encomiums  we  have  selected  a 
portion  of  one  only,  viz.,  a  review  in 
"The  American"  of  Bluefields,  Nicara- 
gua: 

"The  American  has  received  Volume  L 
No.  I  of  'Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Amer- 
ica,' published  by  the  Tropical  America  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  New  York,  a  magazine 
printed  on  heavy  calendered  paper  in  the 
clearest  of  type,  with  many  photographs  of 
scenes  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

"The  articles  in  the  first  number  are  all 
excellent,  and  written  by  men  of  note,  who 
have  travelled  extensively  in  the  countries 
about  which  they  write,  and  have  thoroughly 
studied  climate,  peoples,  soil,  agriculture  and 
mining  possibilities, 

"This  magazine,  in  connection  with  the 
'Bureau  of  American  Republics,'  between 
which  there  can  be  no  rivalry,  must  accom- 
plish much,  in  making  known  to  the  world 
the  great  possibilities  and  advantages  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics,  and  cementing  the 
friendly  relations  now  existing  between  them 
and  the  United  States," 

FROM   EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

It  has  been  especially  gratifying  to 
hear  personally  from  busy  editors  and 
publishers,  and  of  such  letters  alone  we 
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have  received  enough  to  fill  many 
pages  of  the  magazine.  Let  us  select 
two  or  three: 

From  La   Hacienda   Company,  of  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.: 

"We  have  received  a  copy  of  your  first 
issue,  and  want  to  compliment  you  upon  the 
handsome  appearance  of  the  paper.  We  wish 
you  heartily  all  kinds  of  success  and  a  long 
and  prosperous  life." 

P""rom  Lieutenant  Douglass  Donald,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  of  "Army  and  Navy 
Life" : 

"Your  January  number  is  at  hand,  and  it 
certainly  is  interesting.  You  have  an  excel- 
lent field  to  deal  with,  and  I  look  with  pleas- 
ure upon  your  future  numbers  for  much  in- 
teresting data  on  the  tropics." 

From   A.   W.    Drake.   Art   Director   of  the 

"Century   Magazine" : 

"We  have  been  much  interested  in  some 
clever  head-pieces  which  appear  in  your  mag- 
azine for  January.  Will  you  let  us  know  the 
name  and  address  of  the  designer?  We  shall 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended." 

From  James  S.  Brierlev,  Managing  Director 

of  the  "Montreal  Herald" : 

"I  have  looked  over  the  first  number  with 
much  pleasure  and  profit,  and  can  congratu- 
late you  most  heartily  on  the  very  attractive 
magazine  you  are  publishing." 

From  Walter  C.  Johnson,  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  International  Studio : 
"I  have  purchased  the  first  number  of  your 

magazine,  and  want  to  congratulate  you." 

ADVERSE  CRITICISM. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can- 
not offset  the  pleasant  words  here 
quoted  by  a  number  of  important  ad- 
verse criticisms,  relating  to  the  first 
number.  We  can  think  of  several 
things  that  might  have  been  com- 
mented on,  but  our  correspondents  are 
evidently  in  a  laudatory  mood.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining, in  quantity  and  at  a  reason- 
able price,  a  good  map  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  America  for  the  use  of 
many  subscribers  who  will  surely  want 
such  an  aid  to  their  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  criti- 
cism we  have  received  is  that  of  the 
librarian  of  a  Texas  Public  Library, 
who  says  we  are  giving  too  much  for 
the  money.  In  that  particular,  how- 
ever, we  fear  we  arc  beyond  hope  of 
redemption. 

THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The    illustrations    of   the    magazine 


must  speak  for  themselves.  Nothing 
need  be  said  regarding  them,  except 
that  we  demand  the  best  work  obtain- 
able, and  print  both  the  pictures  and 
text  on  paper  unexcelled  by  that  used 
in  any  other  American  magazine. 

OUR    NEW    QUARTERS. 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  publi- 
cation has  to  move  to  larger  quarters 
between  its  first  and  second  issues,  yet 
so  great  has  been  our  increase  of  busi- 
ness that  we  have  been  obliged  to  do 
this.  The  new  offices  will  be  found  at 
22  E^st  22d  Street,  near  Broadway, 
where  our  readers  arc  cordially  invited 
to  call.  We  are  pretty  busy  these  days, 
yet  there  is,  we  think,  just  a  slight 
southern  atmosphere  in  our  sanctum, 
and  conversation  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  English  language. 

THE  DELAY   IX   TUnLICATIOX. 

It  was  this  necessity  of  finding  and 
establishing  a  new  and  bigger  home, 
and  of  keeping  up  with  the  daily  work 
during  the  rush  of  preparing  the  sec- 
ond number,  that  caused  the  delav  <.f 
a  few  days  in  its  publication. 

ABOUT   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Last  month  we  made  a  special  sub- 
scription offer  that  has  met  with  al- 
most instant  favor.  We  repeat  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  first  issue: 

"Every  one  who  sends  three  dollars 
(to  which  foreign  postage  must  be 
added,  where  necessar>'),  either  for 
three  years'  subscription  to  one  ad- 
dress, or  for  three  one-year  subscrip- 
tions to  different  addresses,  will  receive 
by  return  mail  a  special  coupon,  good 
with  the  Spanish-American  Book  Com- 
pany for  one  dollar  in  books  from  any 
of  its  catalogues. 

All  who  send  five  dollars  will  receive 
a  two-dollar  coupon  absolutely  free 
and  good  at  any  time  with  the  Spanish- 
American  Book  Company." 

As  we  announced,  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  the  subscription  rate  being  ad- 
vanced at  any  time,  so  that  this  offer 
may  have  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  near 
future.  Better  take  advantage  of  the 
low  rate  while  you  may,  and,  inci- 
dentally, secure  one  or  more  books 
upon  tropical  .American  subjects. 


|__|  O  nV  generous  and  fruitful  is 
-*■  ■*-  tne  virgin  forest  of  soutkern 
lands !  Like  Cytele,  her  motker,  she 
bares  her  hreast  to  all.  She  has  germs 
and  essences,  she  has  sap  and  hidden 
forces,  for  science,  for  art,  and  for 
lahor. 

Charles  Ribeyrolles. 
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HAT  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  have 
an  important  and  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  develop- 
ment 
of  the 


northern  regions 
of  South  America 
is  already  appar- 
ent. Other  things 
being  equal,  prox- 
imity to  Panama 
and  prosperity 
seem  destined  to 
go  hand  in  hand. 
And  of  all  those 
parts  of  the  south- 
ern continent 
which  are  looking 
forward  with 
eagerness  to  the 
finishing  of  the 
great  work  now  in 
progress,  none, 
probably,  antici- 
p  a  t  e  its  conse- 
quence with  more 
assurance  than 
does  the  famous 
Cauca  Valley  of 
Colombia. 


SUNDAY    MORNING   IN    POPAYAN 


This  remarkable  region  is  one  of  the 
garden    spots   of   Latin  America.      In 
such  high  esteem  is  it  held  in  Colombia 
that  it  is  known  and  spoken  of  simply 
as     "El     Valle." 
Nothing    more    is 
needed.     It  is  the 
valley    par    excel- 
lence. 

By  the  term 
''Cauca  Valley," 
as  so  use  d,  is 
meant  not  the 
whole  valley  of 
the  Cauca  River 
(which  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Mag- 
dalena),  but 
merely  that  com- 
paratively small 
portion  of  it,  ex- 
tending from  2° 
30'  north  latitude 
to  5°  north  lati- 
tude, where,  in 
southern  Colom- 
bia, the  central 
and  western  Cor- 
dilleras of  the 
Andes  widen  out 
and     surround    a 
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fertile  plain  some  150  miles  in  length 
and  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  in  width. 

The  waters  of  the  Cauca  find  their 
way  eventually  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
yet  the  valley  lies  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  Pacific,  and  its  sole 
commercial  gateway  is 
Buenaventura,  the  first 
port  south  of  Panama, 
whose  distance  from  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  is 
360  miles.  Buenaventura, 
in  addition  to  its  impor- 
tance as  the  commercial 
clearing  house  of  the 
Cauca  Valley,  is  the  tradinjj^ 
center  for  a  large  section 
of  the  coast  region,  and  for 
that  part  of  the  Choco 
reached  by  the  San  Juan 
River.  Besides  the  trans- 
shipments from  the  in- 
terior which  it  handles. 
Buenaventura  exports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  rub- 
ber, tagua  (ivory  nuts), 
gold,  platinum,  woods  (including  the 
valuable  guayacan  used  for  railroad 
ties),  and  various  other  commodities. 

Although  the  population  of  the  town 
is  only  about  4,000,  its  business  is  brisk. 
Many  foreign  merchants,  including 
some  Chinese,  have  establishments 
there.  Excellent  profits  and  good  trade 
opportunities  compensate  for  the  hot, 
damp  climate.  Tlie  harbor  is  excellent, 
but  a  wharf  is  much  needed.  At  present 
the  ships  must  anchor  a  short  way  out 
from  the  shore,  and  loading  and  unload- 
ing are  done  by  the  aid  of  lighters. 

From  Buenaventura  starts  the  Cauca 
Railroad,  which,  when  completed,  will 
tap  the  valley.  Some  thirty-six  miles  of 
the  line  are  already  in  operation,  and 
the  present  interior  terminus  is  at 
Juntas — which  is  also  called  Los  Man- 
gos. The  recent  extension  of  the  road 
to  this  point  is  due  to  two  enterprising 
Americans,  who  obtained  the  conces- 
sion in  1905.  Their  contract  has  just 
been  taken  over  by  the  large  and  well- 
known  Banco  Central  of  Bogota,  and 
one  of  the  former  concessionaires 
remains  in  charge  of  the  construction 
work.  The  completion  of  the  railway 
to  Juntas  is  of  decided  benefit  to  the 
Caucanos,  as  the  town  lies  in  a  region 


healthful  for  man  and  beast,  and  within 
easy  riding  distance  of  the  valley  itself. 
At  Juntas  the  mule  road  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  one  fork  goes 
to  Palmira   and   the  other  and   more 
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frequented  one,  to  Cali.  Both  roads 
pass  through  a  magnificent  canyon  (the 
Boqucron  del  Dagua),  where  they  are 
cut  out  of  the  precipitous  mountain 
walls  thousands  of  feet  above  the  little 
sparkling  river.  The  view  from  them 
is  magnificent,  yet  no  less  so  is  that 
obtained  from  the  summit  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, whence  the  traveller  can  look 
down  upon  the  smiling  expanse  of  the 
Cauca  Valley,  that  seems  like  a  lake  of 
waving  green  reposing  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Andes. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  Valley  is  more 
than  skin-deep.  In  the  whole  republic 
there  is  no  land  more  fertile.  The  rich 
loam  in  many  places  exceeds  a  depth 
of  ten  feet.  And  yet  its  agricultural 
possibilities,  surely  destined  to  make  it 
one  of  the  noteworthy  sections  of  the 
continent,  are  to-day  practically  un- 
touched. The  principal  export  for  a 
long  period  has  been  coffee  (4,000,000 
pounds  a  year),  but  the  low  price  of  that 
staple  in  recent  years,  coupled  with  the 
high  cost  of  transportation,  is  causing 
many  plantations  to  be  neglected.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  proper 
economic  ratio  between  exports  and 
imports,  the  Cauca  is  now  looking, 
under    the    stimulus    of    government 
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bonuses  and  the  free  distribution  of 
seeds,  to  cacao,  rubber,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Cacao  and  rubber  planta- 
tions, admirably  adapted  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cauca  River,  offer  good  profits 
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and  a  stable  market  to  the  investor.  As 
it  takes  a  number  of  years  before  either 
rubber  or  cacao  trees  yield  their  first 
crop,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  such 
over-production  as  was  lately  the  case 
with  cofifee. 

In  the  small  elevated  valleys  and 
plateaux  of  the  Andean  slopes  all  the 
crops  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be 
raised,  while  in  the  lower  levels  all  trop- 
ical products  thrive  abundantly.  Among 
such  as  are  actually  grown  for  local  or 
family  consumption  may  be  mentioned 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao, 
corn,  yucca,  bananas,  plantains  (the 
staple  food  of  the  masses),  oranges, 
lemons,  peppers  and  spices,  and  notable 
among  fibrous  plants,  the  cabuya, 
maguey  and  pita.  In  the  forests  of  the 
valley  and  on  its  mountain  slopes  there 
is  also  a  wealth  of  natural  products, 
including  valuable  medicinal  plants, 
cabinet  and  dye-woods,  and,  conspicu- 
ous for  its  beauty  as  it  is  valued  for  its 
infinite  utility,  the  graceful  guadua  or 
bamboo,  king  of  all  the  grasses. 

The  business  of  cattle-raising  is  still 
another  for  which  the  Cauca  is  excel- 
lently fitted,  and  it,  in  fact,  now  forms 
the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  Nat- 
ural and  cultivated  pastures  are  excel- 


lent, and  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
region,  estimated  at  500,000,  is  suscep- 
tible of  great  increase.  The  Panama 
Canal,  with  its  thousands  of  employees, 
would,  under  ordinary  conditions,  fur- 
nish an  outlet  for  many  of 
the  Cauca  cattle,  but  the 
political  dififerences  be- 
tween Colombia  and  Pan- 
ama have  not  yet  been 
adjusted.  Colombian  cattle 
breeders  are  hoping  that 
the  treaty  now  in  process 
of  negotiation  will  provide 
for  a  preferential  tariff  giv- 
ing them  free  importation 
to  the  isthmus,  but  as  Pan- 
ama also  is  naturally  desir- 
ous of  fostering  its  own 
cattle  industry,  perhaps  the 
Colombians  are  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Even  the  cattle  industry 
has  not  as  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  real  and  system- 
atic development.  Hides 
form  one  of  the  chief  exports,  but  since 
the  hide  of  every  animal  slaughtered 
belongs  to  the  government  under  a  pro- 
vision of  the  revenue  laws,  this  branch 
of  trade  is  of  little  benefit  to  commerce 
in  general.  Dairies,  in  any  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  are  unknown;  cheese-mak- 
ing is  primitive,  and  butter  is  quite 
scarce.  Good  horses  and  mules,  how- 
ever, are  bred  and  exported. 

A  decided  increase  of  foreign  com- 
merce will  certainly  follow  agricultural 
development.  Among  the  chief  imports 
from  the  United  States  at  present  are 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  shoes,  flour, 
lard  and  canned  goods.  Much  could  be 
done,  either  by  travelling  salesmen  or 
local  representatives,  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  American  or  British  goods. 

The  commercial  center  and  chief  city 
of  the  Valley  is  Cali,  with  a  population 
of  25,000.  Other  important  towns  are 
Palmira,  Buga,  Santander,  Tulua  and 
Cartago,  which  is  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  two  steamers  that  ply  on  the 
Cauca  River,  Rapids,  unfortunately, 
impede  further  navigation  down-stream. 
The  capital  of  the  department  is  Popa- 
yan,  built  on  a  plateau  just  to  the  south 
of  "El  Valle." 

Cali  has  one  good-sized  bank,  which 
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in  the  past  has  earned  enormous  div- 
idends; and  local  banks  of  much  less 
importance  are  established  in  the  other 
towns.  There  is  need  of  a  mortgage 
bank,  which  could  make  long-term 
loans  to  agriculturalists,  now  hampered 
by  lack  of  capital  for  betterments.  No 
gold  or  silver  is  in  circulation,  and  the 


ceived  the  name  of  Rio  Vinagre,  or 
Vinegar  River.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc 
and  other  mineral  deposits  are  also 
found  in  various  localities.  It  is  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting 
heavy  machinery  that  at  present  bars 
the  way  to  further  mining  development. 
For  the  same  reason  little  use  has  thus 
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depreciated  paper  currency  is  a  great 
handicap.  It  is  subject  to  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  spite  of  its  standardization 
by  the  government  as  legal  tender  at 
the  rate  of  loo  to  i,  under  which  act  a 
Colombian  paper  dollar  is  worth  but 
one  cent  of  United  States  money. 

Indications  regarding  the  future  of 
the  mining  industry  of  the  Cauca  are 
as  favorable  as  are  those  which  concern 
its  agricultural  possibilities.  Mines  of 
gold  and  silver  are  being  profitably 
worked  in  the  mountainous  region  to 
the  north.  From  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
vicinity  of  Popayan  gold  has  long  been 
shipped,  and  many  valuable  prospects 
are  reported  from  the  mountains. 

The  coal  beds  at  Cali,  now  worked 
on  a  small  scale,  are  very  extensive,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  one  day  fur- 
nish a  large  part  of  the  coal  supply  of 
the  Pacific. 

Sulphur  deposits  exist  in  the  volcanic 
region  near  Popayan.  One  river  is 
so  charged  with  acids  that  it  has  re- 


far  been  made  of  the  numerous  sources 
of  water  power  supplied  by  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  streams  which  rush 
down  the  mountain  slopes  and  pour 
their  pure  waters  into  the  Cauca. 

Tlie  lack  of  good  roads  is  indeed 
lamentable.  The  people  have  yet  to 
learn  the  economy  of  carts,  and  our 
patient  friend,  the  mule,  bears  on  his 
back  the  burdens  of  the  whole  country- 
side. As  an  offset  to  this,  however, 
land  taxes  are  low. 

The  able  administration  of  President 
Reyes  gives  assurance  of  many  im- 
provements which  the  Cauca  needs.  To 
him  is  due  the  present  substantial 
impetus  to  railroad  and  road  building 
throughout  the  republic.  A  combina- 
tion of  continued  political  stability,  free- 
dom from  unwise  governmental  inter- 
ference with  industry,  improved  trans- 
portation and  a  better  currency,  may 
again  give  to  the  Cauca  that  title,  said 
to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  Humboldt, 
of  "The  Eden  of  the  New  World." 


Tne    Trend    of    Southern 
Migration 

By  John   Girrord 


HE  centre  of  population 
of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  gradu- 
ally moving  westward,  un- 
til probably  by  this  time  it 
is  not  far  from  the  City  of 
St.  Louis.  Being  already  a  great  trade 
and  railroad  centre,  the  importance  of 
St.  Louis  will  steadily  increase  because 
of  its  location  in  the  heart  of  the  im- 
mense Mississippi  Valley,  especially  if 
the  proposed  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Gulf  is  ever  built.  The  movement  gulf- 
ward  is  already  pronounced,  and  al- 
though our  own  borders  contain  a  vast 
expanse  of  fertile  land,  which  may  al- 
most be  had  for  the  asking,  and  which 
in  time  will  be  fully  developed,  many  of 
the  American  people  will  move  on  south- 
ward into  the  tropics. 

Where  will  these  people  go,  and 
where,  in  the  tropics,  will  they  settle 
down  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
tropical  products,  and  at  the  same  time 
find  those  conditions  most  suitable  for 
persons  of  northern  temperament?  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out,  if 
possible,  the  probable  trend  of  migration 
southward  into  those  tropical  regions 
most  suitable  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  to  discuss  the  value  of  exist- 
ing and  future  transportation  lines  that 
will  aid  in  the  movement,  and  also  keep 
such  settlers  in  quick,  reliable  and  fre- 
quent communication  with  the  north. 

Many  present  settlements  in  the 
tropics  have  been  purely  accidental  in 
their  origin,  and  sometimes  have  been 
so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  are  practically  buried  in  the 
wilderness. 

This  circumstance  cannot  occur  un- 


der present  conditions  if  the  migration 
has  taken  place  over  the  highway  of  the 
ocean.  Steamships,  in  addition  to  being 
always  the  cheapest  carriers  both  for 
travellers  and  freight,  are  a  guarantee 
against  isolation  if  a  settlement  is  made 
upon,  or  near,  a  coast.  Steamer-day,  in 
a  tropical  coast  town,  is  an  event  never 
forgotten  by  a  traveller,  after  he  has 
once  seen  it  with  his  eyes  and  partaken 
of  it  with  his  understanding.  People 
even  wear  their  fine  apparel  on  steamer- 
day  in  some  places,  and  until  the  ship 
is  finally  loaded  and  departing,  the 
whole  community  has  an  air  that  testi- 
fies to  the  importance  and  meaning  of 
the  event. 

But  though  ships  must  always  play 
their  part  in  developing  a  new  region, 
the  habitations  of  men  and  their  oppor- 
tunities do  not  all  lie  along  the  sea- 
shore. Migration  does  not  stop  when 
the  water  is  crossed.  Inland  are  moun- 
tains and  valleys  and  forests,  and  all 
their  potential  riches.  There  must  be 
railways  also.  Railroads  and  ships  are 
equally  important  and  indispensable, 
and  each  is  a  feeder  to  the  other.  The 
man  who  migrates  from  the  north 
usually  wants  to  be  near  a  railroad,  for 
its  presence  means  the  telegraph,  ex- 
press, quick  freight  and  the  daily  mail. 

In  considering  the  past  movement  of 
population  toward  the  tropics  from  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  lines 
of  migration  have  been  southeastward 
through  Florida  into  the  West  Indies, 
and  southwestward  through  Texas  into 
Mexico.  Both  Florida  and  Texas  ex- 
tend far  southward,  and,  in  fact,  tropical 
plants  grow  in  the  extreme  south  of  each 
region,  although  in  the  case  of  Texas 
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irrigation  is  in  some  places  necessary. 
In  both  these  regions  frost  is  so  unusual 
that  they  resemble,  in  character  and  ca- 
pabilities, some  regions  in  the  heart  of 
the  tropics,  which  lie  just  under  the  frost 
line  on  mountain  sides  or  on  elevated 
plateaus.  Because  of  this  fact,  these  far 
southern  states  are  rapidly  developing. 
Tliey  have  the  advantage  of  quick  com- 
munication with  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, and,  being  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States,  have  no  duties  to 
pay  on  goods  shipped  to  other  parts  of 
their  own  country. 

In  describing  the  trade  and  migration 
route  southeastward  from  central  and 
northern  United  States  into  Florida, 
nothing  need  be  said  of  the  much-used 
and  well-known  lines  of  travel  that  con- 
verge at  Fort  Myers  on  the  west  coast 
and  Miami  on  the  east  coast.  But 
from  Miami  to  Key  West  a  railway  is 
under  construction,  and  already  far  ad- 
vanced, that  will  cost  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  and  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
bring  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  few  hours  nearer  Cuba.  When  this 
railroad  is  complete  it  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble to  reach  Havana  from  either  New 
York  or  St.  Louis  in  forty-eight  hours. 

But  the  migration  line  docs  not  end  at 
the  Cuban  capital.  From  Havana  to 
Santiago,  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  one  may  travel  in  com- 
fort over  the  line  of  the  recently  built 
Cuba  Railroad.  Along  this  road  many 
thriving  new  settlements  are  springing 
up,  and  at  Antilla,  on  Xipe  Bay,  is  a  fine 
terminus.  Nipe  Bay,  which  is  on  the 
north  coast,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  is  destined  to  be  an  important 
port,  and  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  best  as  well  as  most  beautiful  har- 
bor in  Cuba. 

In  speaking  of  Nipe  Bay,  the  "West 
India  Pilot"  says :  "It  is  quite  secure 
against  all  winds,  and  will  admit  vessels 
of  the  largest  draught  without  diffi- 
culty." Back  from  the  port  of  Nipe 
is  the  Canto  Valley,  famous  for  its 
fertility. 

The  journey  to  Nipe  Bay  entirely  by 
rail  from  any  part  of  the  United  States 
is  now  possible,  if  we  overlook  the  nar- 
row water-gap  between  Key  West  and 
Havana. 

From  eastern  Cuba  a  line  of  boats, 


perhaps  connecting  with  the  railroad, 
will,  no  doubt,  some  day  run  from  Xipe 
Bay.  or  another  point,  across  the  Wind- 
ward Channel  to  the  Island  of  Hayti. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  port  in  the 
Haytian  Republic  is  best  suited  for  such 
a  link  in  the  migration  stations,  although 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  coaling  sta- 
tion, is  perhaps  an  available  point.  In 
speaking  of  this  harbor  the  "West  India 
Pilot"  says :  "Here  vessels  of  the  largest 
draught  may  lie  up  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  safety ;  it  is,  however,  close 
and  confined,  and  would  probably  be 
unhealthy." 

This  great  island  of  Hayti  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  in  the  West  Indies ; 
it  was  the  first  to  be  settled  and  is  the 
last  to  be  developed.  At  Isabella,  on  the 
north  coast,  are  the  vestiges  of  the  first 
settlement  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

A  railroad  from  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas 
to  Samana  Bay  would  traverse  the  \'ega 
Real  valley,  the  largest  and  richest  in 
the  island.  At  or  near  Dajabon  it 
would  enter  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Following  the  course  of  the  Yaqui  River 
it  would  reach  Santiago,  second  city  in 
importance  in  the  republic,  and  thence 
would  go  on  to  La  \^ega,  from  which 
there  is  a  railroad  132  kilometers  in 
length  running  to  Sanchez  on  Samana 
Bay. 

In  this  region  one  will  meet  Amcri^ 
cans  who  have  come  eastward  from 
Porto  Rico,  attracted  by  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  the  cheapness  of  land  and  the 
great  beauty  of  the  island.  Samana 
Bay  is  ten  by  twenty-five  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  although  its  entrance  is  some- 
what obstructed  by  coral  shoals,  it  is  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water. 

From  Samana  Bay  it  is  not  far  across 
the  Mona  Passage  to  Mayaquez,  Porto 
Rico,  which  is  already  connected  with 
both  San  Juan  and  Ponce  by  rail.  In 
reference  to  the  harbor  of  Mayaquez, 
the  "West  India  Pilot"  says :  "the  an- 
chorage affords  excellent  shelter  from 
northerly  winds,  admits  vessels  of  any 
size,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  anchor- 
age on  the  island." 

All  that  is  lacking  to  make  complete 
this  chain  of  development  is  alwut  200 
miles  of  railroad  in  Hayti  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  a  steamer  running 
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some  130  miles  between  Samana  and 
Mayaquez,  and  a  boat  running  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  to  eastern  Cuba.  Roughly  es- 
timated, such  a  completed  line  from  Key 
West,  Florida,  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
would  include  800  miles  of  land  trans- 
portation and  about  375  by  sea.  A 
journey  by  this  route  from  St.  Louis  to 
San  Juan,  when  completed,  should  be 
made  in  about  four  days,  which  is  just 
the  time  now  used  in  reaching  San  Juan 
direct  by  steamer  from  New  York. 

The  second  great  line  of  southern 
travel  and  settlement  has  been  that 
which  extends  southwesterly  through 
the  United  States  and  thence  into  Mex- 
ico. Just  as  the  new  Florida  railroad 
has  followed  the  east  coast  of  that  state, 
so  has  another  railway  followed  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  southernmost  tip  of  the 
state.  This  region  has  but  recently  been 
opened  to  the  settler.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  the  shape  of  great  ranches,  but 
now  towns  are  rapidly  growing  up,  irri- . 
gation  systems  are  being  developed,  and 
agriculture  is  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Just  across  the  Rio  Grande  river  is 
Tamaulipas,  the  beginning  of  tropical 
Mexico  on  the  Gulf  side.  All  the  main 
railroad  lines  of  Mexico,  excepting 
those  which  touch  the  ports  of  Tampico 
and  Vera  Cruz,  have  kept  well  into  the 
interior,  on  the  highlands.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  of  Mexico  its 
mineral  wealth  naturally  played  an  im- 
portant part,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
enormous  piles  of  ore  awaiting  ship- 
ment at  many  stations. 

A  journey  of  about  500  miles  from 
the  border  brings  the  traveller  into  an 
important  part  of  one  of  the  richest 
states  in  Mexico.  I  refer  to  the  coun- 
try around  Jalapa,  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz.  After  a  deal  of  travel  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  regions  here  mentioned  are 
among  those  that  would  please  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  go  into  tropical 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  Jo- 
cality,  and  the  mountains  west  of  the 
Aguas  river,  in  Honduras,  contain  nu- 
merous Americans  engaged  in  tropical 
agriculture,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
southern  migration  in  this  part  of  the 
continent  must   eventually  so  build  up 


these  and  other  related  regions  that 
more  railways  to  serve  them  will  be 
demanded  and  finally  built. 

One  such  line  might  begin  at  Mata- 
moros,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  follow  the 
foothills  and  touch  at  Victoria,  the  capi- 
tal of  Tamaulipas.  Mctoria  is  one  of 
the  more  modern  cities  of  Mexico,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand. It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
1,180  feet,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  cli- 
mate. From  Victoria  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral road  runs  into  Tampico,  which  is 
located  on  the  Rio  Panuco,  a  river  navi- 
gable for  some  distance  into  the  interior. 
Tampico  has  become  a  very  important 
Mexican  seaport  on  the  Gulf. 

After  crossing  the  Panuco,  such  a 
coastal  line  as  is  here  suggested  would 
enter  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  would 
encounter  no  serious  difficulties  until 
Papantla,  famous  for  its  vanilla,  had 
been  passed.  Then,  however,  a  great 
jumble  of  mountains  comes  close  to  the 
shore,  and  they  are  crowned  by  Perote 
and  the  snow-capped  Orizaba.  The 
railroad  should  enter  Jalapa,  the  beauti- 
ful capital  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  situat- 
ed in  a  region  where  people  of  north- 
ern temperament  can  live  in  comfort 
throughout  the  year. 

It  is  a  land  of  beautiful  scenery,  fer- 
tile soil  and  prosperous  people ;  a  land  of 
flowers  and  birds,  where  the  sycamore 
and  the  oak  grow  side  by  side  with  the 
mango  and  cofifee.  Here,  too,  is  a  great 
fruit  region  where  pineapples,  oranges 
and  almost  all  tropical  fruits  thrive.  It 
is  the  home  of  coffee.  Pack  trains  come 
and  go,  and  the  very  streets  of  Coatepec 
are  filled  with  it,  spread  out  on  mats  to 
dry. 

From  Jalapa  a  little  railroad  winds 
southward  through  patches  of  forest, 
miles  of  cofifee,  green  pastures  and  pic- 
turesque villages  to  the  old  town  of 
Teocelo.  There  it  abruptly  stops.  Be- 
yond are  deep  and  as  yet  impassable 
barrancas.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day 
capital  and  skill,  coupled  with  the  labor 
of  thousands  of  Indians,  will  unite  Jala- 
pa with  Cordoba,  because  rare  indeed  is 
the  country  which  can  compare  with  the 
region  between  these  two  cities  for 
beauty  of  scenery,  excellence  of  climate 
and  productivity  of  soil. 

From  Coscomatepec,  between  Jalapa 
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and  Cordoba,  a  small  railroad,  used 
chiefly  for  the  transporting  of  coffee, 
runs  into  Cordoba,  but  in  its  present 
form  and  route  it  would  be  of  little  avail 
as  a  link  in  a  larger  system  such  as  is 
here  suggested. 

Cordoba,  like  Jalapa,  is  a  charming 
city.  It  was  founded  as  a  place  of  re- 
treat from  the  warm  plains  below. 
Jalapa  is  4,395  feet,  and  Cordoba  2,710 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  vegetation 
around  Cordoba  is  more  tropical  than 
at  Jalapa,  and  the  district  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  greatest  fruit 
regions  of  Mexico.  If  the  fruits  of 
Mexico  are  still  somewhat  inferior  tp 
those  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  much  less 
attention  has  thus  far  been  paid  to  horti- 
culture. Improved  varieties  have  not 
been  extensively  introduced,  and  there 
has  not  yet  been  enough  of  the  budding, 
spraying  and  cultivating  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  best  fruit  any- 
where. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  until  now  chiefly  been  en- 
grossed in  the  production  of  coffee. 

The  Mexican  Railway  passes  through 
Cordoba  en  route  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
scenery  along  this  line,  especially  that 
near  Orizaba,  is  famous  the  world  over. 
Cordoba  is  also  the  starting  point  of  the 
Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific  Railway,  which 
runs  southward  into  the  tierra  caliente, 
the  land  of  rubber  and  mahogany,  until 
it  joins  the  famous  Tehuantepec  Inter- 
oceanic  Railway  at  Santa  Lucretia. 

The  Tehuantepec  railroad  crosses  the 
Isthmus  of  the  same  name  from  Salina 
Cruz  to  Port  Mexico.  Every  one  knows 
of  its  comparatively  recent  completion 
by  the  Messrs.  Pearson,  of  England,  and 
of  the  engineering  triumphs  attending 
its  construction.  The  road  is  magnifi- 
cently equipped  and  handles  a  constantly 
increasing  quantity  of  freight,  both  of 
native  origin  and  in  transit  between  the 
two  oceans. 

From  the  town  of  Ixtaltepcc,  on  the 
line  of  the  Tehuantepec  road,  the  much 
talked  of  Pan-American  railway  starts, 
and  extends  southward  on  the  Pacific 


side  toward  Guatemala.  Before  very 
long  a  link  of  about  150  miles  will  con- 
nect it  with  the  railroad,  completed  in 
January,  which  now  joins  Guatemala 
City  to  Port  Barrios  on  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras.  We  may  soon,  therefore,  be 
able  to  ride  from  any  part  of  the  United 
States  direct  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
via  Laredo  or  El  Paso,  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  Cordoba. 

The  constant  migration  of  Canadians 
and  Americans  into  those  parts  of  Mexi- 
co and  Central  America  not  yet  sup- 
plied with  railways  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  that  must  compel  the  building  of 
links  to  connect  such  regions  with  exist- 
ing transportation  systems.  A  line  ex- 
tending from  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  Texas  to  Cordoba,  via  Victoria  and 
Jalapa,  such  as  is  suggested  and  out- 
lined in  this  discussion  of  the  southward 
movement,  would  make  a  very  rich  and 
beautiful  region  much  nearer  to  us,  for 
practical  purposes,  than  it  now  is. 

The  technical  and  construction  fea- 
tures of  such  work  are  for  engineers  to 
plan  and  create.  The  man  familiar  with 
the  attractiveness,  marvellous  fertility 
and  potential  riches  of  the  region  can  do 
no  more  than  point  out  the  value  and 
effect  of  these  undertakings. 

Beyond  Cordoba,  also,  there  still  lies 
the  great  valley  of  the  Usumacinta,  opu- 
lent with  almost  all  the  products  of  the 
American  tropics.  It  has  mahogany, 
cedar,  rubber,  palm  oil,  vanilla,  choco- 
late, wax.  and  perhaps  mineral  wealth 
as  well.  Careful  prospecting,  however, 
which  is  very  difficult  because  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  can  alone  deter- 
mine that  question. 

Tlie  valley  is  low  country,  and  not 
easy  to  live  and  work  in,  yet  men  from 
the  north  arc  already  there,  studying  the 
country,  buying  property,  and,  inci- 
dentally, acclimatizing  themselves. 

The  southward  movement  toward  the 
tropics  knows  no  stopping.  Beyond  the 
I'sumacinta  are  yet  other  regions,  each 
with  its  advocates.  Every  outpost  of 
the  migration  becomes,  in  turn,  a  base 
from  which  a  further  advance  is  made. 
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UNDREDS  of  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
and  surrounded  by  the 
restless  surges  of  the 
great  Atlantic,  lies  the 
little  group  of  semitropical 
islands  of  Bermuda.  Familiar  as  a 
winter  resort,  and  intimately  connected 
in  the  minds  of  most  persons  with  early 
onions  and  potatoes,  these  islets  have 
quite  another  claim  to  distinction  in 
that  they  contain  more  caverns  to 
the  square  mile  than  almost  any  other 
spot  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  every  cedar- 
clad  hill  encloses  a  cave. 

This  may  seem  strange  to  those  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  Bermudas  as 
"coral  islands,"  but  in  reality  they  are 
not  of  coral  formation  at  all ;  for  from 
beating  surf  to  wind-swept  hilltops  they 


are  composed  entirely  of  drifted  shore 
sand.  This  sand  consists  almost  wholly 
of  broken  sea-shells  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  coral.  Although  in  many 
places  the  sand  has  become  solidified 
to  the  hardness  and  fineness  of  marble, 
the  process  of  formation  can  readily 
be  traced,  step  by  step,  from  the  loose 
shifting  sand  of  the  dunes  and  beaches 
to  the  hardest  building  stone.  In  many 
localities  the  layers  of  stone  and  sand 
grade  into  one  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  sand, 
when  packed  tightly  by  the  wind  and 
then  left  stationary  for  any  consider- 
able period,  becomes  saturated  with 
rain  water  containing  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  separate  particles  become,  so 
to  speak,  cemented  together. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  formation,  which 
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has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  caves,  is, 
that  in  the  hardest  and  oldest  rock,  and 
between  layers  formed  centuries  apart, 
are  found  strata  or  isolated  accumu- 
lations of  loose  sand,  which,  for  some 
reason  as  yet  unknown,  have  remained 
unaffected  by  the  percolating  water. 
Overlying  the  surface  of  the  sand- 
formed  rocks,  and  especially  in  the 
valleys,  is  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould 
and  insoluble  residue  of  decomposed 
rock  of  a  reddish  brown  color — the 
"red-earth"  of  the  natives,  and  the  only 
fertile  soil  on  the  islands.  As  there 
are  no  springs  or  streams  in  Bermuda, 
and  as  the  caves  invariably  occur  in 
hills  instead  of  valleys,  their  formation 
has  proved  a  puzzle  to  many,  and  it 
is  evident  they  could  not  have  been 
carved  from  the  rock  by  underground 
streams  as  is  the  case  with  Luray, 
Mammoth,  and  other  well-known 
American  caverns. 

It    is    an    established    fact    that    the 
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Bermudas  in  former  geological  periods 
covered  an  immensely  larger  area  than 
at  present ;  and  what  were  valleys  in  that 
remote  age,  are  now  hills.  Wherever 
in  those  ancient  valleys  a  "sand-pocket," 
or  sand-layer,  existed,  the  surface  water 
— and  possibly  long  extinct  brooks  as 
well — was  absorbed.  Finding  the  loose 
saind  but  a  slight  impediment  to  its 
progress,  the  water  worked  slowly 
through  it  to  cracks  connecting  with 
the  sea,  gradually  washing  out  the  sand 
until  a  cavity  of  greater  or  less  size 
was  formed.  As  Bermuda  limestone 
hardens  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  walls  of  these  former  sand- 
pockets  soon  became  harder  than  the 
surrounding  rock,  and,  as  the  erosion 
of  the  following  centuries  took  place, 
were  left  as  domed  or  rounded  hills 
standing  above  the  softer  limestone. 
Then,  as  the  "red-earth"  formed,  and 
trees  took  root,  and  rain-water  filtered 
through  the  cracks  and  crevices,  the 
stalactite  or  dripstone  forma- 
tion was  deposited,  still  fur- 
ther protecting  the  interiors 
and  walls  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time  and  elements. 

Unlike  most  other  caverns, 
the  Bennuda  caves  are  all 
connected  with  the  sea.  In 
some  only  a  few  inches  of 
water  covers  the  floor  at  high 
tide;  in  others  the  tide  rises 
and  falls  several  feet  within 
their  gloomy  recesses:  while 
in  yet  others  the  floor  is 
always  submerged,  and  the 
visitor  compelled  to  explore 
them  in  a  boat.  Although 
the  water  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent, no  fish  are  seen,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that 
there  is  easy  ingress  from 
the  sea;  but'  in  the  so- 
called  "grottos,"  which  are 
merely  caves  whose  roofs 
have  fallen  in,  fish  fairly 
swann. 

The  Walsingham  Caves 
are  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quently visited  of  any  in 
the  islands,  although  they  are 
by  no  means  the  largest  or 
most  beautiful.  There  are 
probably  a  dozen  caverns  in 
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the  Walsingham  group,  situated  near 
the  shores  of  Castle  Harbour  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island.  The  en- 
trances to  most  of  these,  as  in  nearly 
all  Bermuda  caves,  are  small  and  par- 
tially hidden  by  ferns,  shrubs  and 
drooping  masses  of  convolvulus  and 
jasmine.  The  largest  of  these  caves 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
perhaps  thirty  feet  from  ceiling  to  floor, 
but  for  fully  half  the  height  is  filled 
with  water,  through  which  stalagmites 
rise  upwards  to  the  surface.  A  narrow 
ledge,  however,  permits  the  visitor  to 
enter  dry-shod  to  its  innermost  recesses. 
The  stalactites  of  the  Walsingham  caves 
are  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
are  sometimes  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  grouped  in  bewil- 
dering array.  A  few  join  the  stalag- 
mites below  and  form  columns  rising 
from  floor  to  roof.  Unfortunately  the 
stalactites  and  roofs  of  all  the  Walsing- 
ham caves  have  been  blackened  by  the 
lack  of  care  or  interest  of  the  owners, 
who  allow  the  visitors  to  light  the  in- 
teriors by  flaming  torches  of  palmetto. 
The  Penniston  or  Paynter's  Vale 
caves,  although  less  than  a  mile  from 
those  of  Walsingham,  are  almost  un- 
known to  tourists;  they  are   carefully 


protected  from  vandalism  and  retain  all 
their  original  beauty.  The  entrance  to 
Penniston's  cave  is  a  mere  crack,  barely 
large  enough  to  permit  one  to  enter  on 
hands  and  knees.  It  rapidly  opens  out, 
however,  and  a  dozen  feet  from  the  en- 
trance a  person  may  easily  stand  erect. 
The  descent  is  at  first  quite  steep,  and  as 
the  floor  is  strewn  with  large  blocks  and 
innumerable  fragments  of  stalactites, 
walking  is,  of  course,  difficult.  About 
fifty  feet  from  the  entrance  the  slope 
decreases,  and  the  roof, — which  has 
hitherto  been  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
floor, — rises  to  twenty  feet  or  more. 
In  this  portion  of  the  cave  are  a  num- 
ber of  curious  formations  of  dripstone 
mixed  with  fine  sand,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  masses  of  stalactite  cov- 
ered with  hoar-frost.  About  one  hun- 
dred feet  beyond  this,  and  fully  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  lowest  level 
is  reached.  Here  the  floor  is  covered 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet  with  water, 
in  which  are  masses  of  fallen  stalactites 
of  every  size,  while  from  its  placid  sur- 
face and  from  its  edges,  great  fluted 
columns  rise  to  the  ceiling. 

Throughout  the  cave  the  stalactite 
formation  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
varied.    The  ceiling  is  everywhere  cov- 
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ered  with  the  ghstening  pendants; 
some  slender  as  knittinj^  needles,  others 
huge,  fluted,  gnarled  and  rough ;  while 
scattered  among  them  are  thin,  trans- 
parent sheets  of  crinkled  dripstone, 
hanging  like  silken  draperies  from  roof 
and  ledges.  On  the  floor  and  on  fallen 
stalactites  new  stalagmites  have  formed, 
and  the  "red-earth,"  washed  in  by  heavy 
rains,  is  covered  with  a  thin  and  ice- 
like coating  of  the  same  material.  Near 
the  entrance,  masses  of  roots,  finding 
their  way  through  cracks  and  crevices, 
have  become  coated  with  the  dripstone, 
and  the  organic  material,  decaying,  has 
left  masses  of  hollow  interlaced  tubes. 
All  is  white;  a  glistening,  frosted, 
creamy  white,  save  here  and  there 
where  the  "red- 
earth"  shows  dully 
through  its  glassy 
covering,  or  where 
masses  of  fossil 
snail-shells  (an  ex- 
tinct species  of 
Helix  peculiar  to 
Bermuda)  rest,  with 
their  colors  still 
bright,  preserved  for 
all  time  by  the  same 
stalactitic  coating. 
In  this  cave  the  vis- 
itor may  watch  the 
stalactites  in  the  very 
process  of  formation. 
Many  of  the  smaller 


ones  are  so  transparent  that  by  holding 
a  candle  behind  them,  the  internal  tube, 
filled  with  water,  and  even  the  crystals 
of  lime  held  in  solution,  are  plainly 
visible;  while  at  each  point  a  drop  of 
water  ever  glistens,  ready  to  drip  to 
the  floor  below  and  form  an  impercept- 
ible deposit  on  the  slowly  growing 
stalagmite  which  it  is  building. 

On  Tucker's  Island,  in  Hamilton 
Harbour,  is  still  another  large  cave  well 
worth  a  visit.  This  cavern  is  about 
three  hundred  feet  long,  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  probably 
about  sixty  feet  from  roof  to  floor: 
but  as  the  latter  is  completely  covered 
with  several  fathoms  of  water,  the  cave's 
dimensions  are  difficult  to  determine. 
This  cavern  is  navigated  by  a  boat,  on 
which  visitors  embark  at  a  landing- 
stage  just  within  the  narrow  entrance. 
The  stalactites  are  remarkable  for  their 
size,  many  of  them  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  diameter;  and  also  for  the  fact  that 
the  majority  reach  from  the  submerged 
floor  to  the  vaulted  roof,  forming 
grotesque  pillars,  arches  and  columns, 
springing  upward  in  myriad  forms 
from  the  surface  of  the  Stygian  sea 
upon  which  the  boat  floats  in  profound 
silence.  All  the  stalactites  are  dead, 
or,  in  other  words,  have  ceased  grow- 
ing, and  are  mostly  covered  with  a  fine, 
slimy,  dark  green  algae.  This  cave  is 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas  from  a  gener- 
ator outside  the  entrance,  and  is  the 
only  one  so  equipped  on  the  islands. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  few  caverns  to 
which    an    admission    fee    is    charged. 
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The  Bermudians, — who  are  generally 
wide-awake  in  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  tourists, — have  apparently  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  value  of  their 
caves  as  a  means  of  revenue. 

Rivaling  the  Tucker's  Island  cavern 
in  size  and  importance,  and  in  fact 
the  largest  known  caverns  on  the 
islands,  are  the  twin  caves  penetrating 


the  hard  dripstone  gradually  gives  way 
before  the  elements;  pillar  after  pillar 
is  worn  through,  and  finally  only  a  small 
section  of  an  arch  remains,  forming  a 
structure  like  the  "Natural  Arch"  at 
Tucker's  Town,  or  the  "Natural  Bridge'' 
on  St.  David  Island.  When  situated 
further  inland  the  caverns  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the 
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the  high  cliffs  on  the  north  shore  near 
Bailey's  Bay.  These  caves  are  partially 
submerged  at  high  tide,  and  owing  to 
the  excessive  violence  of  the  waves 
in  time  of  storm,  have  lost  all  but  their 
largest  stalactites. 

At  present  they  are  mainly  of  interest 
because  of  their  large  size  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  transition  from  true  caverns  to 
"natural  arches"  and  "bridges."  As 
the  surrounding  rock  is  worn  away 
by  waves  and  weather,  the  stalactite- 
coated  walls  remain,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  stand  out  boldly  fvom  neighbor- 
ing clififs,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
the  "Cathedral"  or  "Church  Rocks,"  in 
Somerset  Parish,  on  the  western  end  of 
the  islands.     But  even  the  resistance  of 


roofs.  In  the  case  of  small  caves  the 
so-called  "grottos"  result,  such  as  the 
"Devil's  Hole,"  on  Harrington  Sound. 
If  of  large  size,  bays  or  lagoons  may 
be  formed,  and  many  geologists  affirm 
that  Harrington  Sound  itself  was  once 
an  enormous  water-filled  cave,  whose 
roof,  countless  ages  ago,  collapsed. 
Doubtless  many  a  large  and  beautiful 
cave  still  remains  undiscovered  in  Ber- 
muda; in  fact,  that  such  is  the  case  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  report  of  the  naval 
engineers,  who,  when  excavating  for 
the  great  floating  dry  dock  at  Ireland 
Island,  discovered  immense  hidden  cav- 
ers of  wonderful  beauty,  which  it  was 
unfortunately  necessary  to  entirely  de- 
stroy in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
handiwork  of  man. 
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HE  Guatemala  Northern 
Railway,  which  extends 
:')r  195  miles  between  Port 
I  'arrios  and  Guatemala 
'  ity,  was  opened  for  traffic 
on  January  19  last,  and 
with  its  inauguration  the  third  railroad 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
was  completed,  llie  two  other  inter- 
ocean  highways  are,  of  course,  the 
Panama  and  the  Tehuantepec  roads. 

President  Cabrera  and  other  high 
governniQait  officials  of  Guatemala,  a 
delegation  from  the  United  States, 
which  included  Major  General  George 
W.  Davis  and  other  eminent  visiting 
officials,  were  present  at  the  opening 
ceremonies,  which  were  the  basis  of  a 
great  demonstration. 

Although  that  part  of  the  new  line 
(now  called  the  Guatemala  Central 
road),  which  extends  from  Guatemala 
City  to  San  Jose,  the  Pacific  terminus, 
was  finished  by  William  Nanne  in 
1884.  the  Guatemala  Northern  has  been 


the  despair  ot  engineers  for  fifteen 
years.  It  was  begun  in  1892,  but  not 
until  Sir  William  Van  Home  and 
Minor  Keith  took  up,  three  years  ago, 
the  task  which  others  had  abandoned, 
did  there  appear  a  prospect  of  its  early 
completion.  It  remained  for  President 
Cabrera  to  inspire  the  capital  and 
energy  necessar)'  for  the  last  and  suc- 
cessful eflfort. 

The  length  of  the  old  section  of  the 
road  is  75  miles,  and  of  the  newly  com- 
pleted portion,  195  miles.  It  has  70 
modern  bridges  and  many  tunnels,  one 
of  which  is  2,ooo«feet  long.  The  Re- 
public has  expended  very  large  sums 
in  the  construction  of  the  line,  and 
during  the  past  four  years  the  present 
owners  of  the  road  have  paid  out 
$5,000,000  in  completing  the  last  40 
miles.  That  the  road  would  be  of  much 
imix>rtance  as  a  commercial  highway, 
and  would  have  great  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  development  of  Guatemala, 
has  long  been  apparent. 
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A  TYPICAL  NATIVE  HUT 


HEN    the    sky    in     these 

t\  T  JT  northern  latitudes  is  gray 
^Lyi  and  the  sun  is  dull  and 
cold,  then  is  the  time  to 
turn  southward,  seeking 
^  some  land  of  brightness, 
some  country  of  new  scenes,  gorgeous 
birds  and  brilliant  flowers.  Such  a  land 
is  Guatemala. 

Comfortable  steamers  reach  the  re- 
public from  both  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  ves- 
sels, as  is  usually  the  case  with  ships  that 
ply  between  Central  America  and  the 
United  States,  is  the  carrying  of  tropic 
fruits,  but  passengers  are  welcome,  and 
the  voyage  through  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  no  matter  how  often 
taken,  is  ever  a  delight. 

On  the  third  day  out  from  New 
Orleans  the  coast  of  Yucatan  lifts  above 


the  waves  where  sea  meets  sky.  In  the 
distance  is  a  gleaming  line — the  shore- 
line of  white  sand — and  behind  it  rises 
a  background  of  dark  green  vegetation, 
whose  topmost  points  are  the  plumes  of 
waving  palms.  By  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  the  voyager  is  anchored  off 
Belize,  capital  and  chief  port  of  British 
Honduras,  and  after  half  a  day  ashore, 
and  one  more  night  of  steaming,  the 
journey  by  sea  is  done.  The  traveller 
awakes  to  find  himself  in  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Honduras,  lying  beside  the  pier 
at  Port  Barrios,  the  Atlantic  gateway  to 
Guatemala. 

The  dock  juts  out  into  the  water  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  at  its  landward 
end  is  a  group  of  large  wooden  build- 
ings— four  of  them — that  shelter  the 
customs  officials,  the  local  garrison, 
the  comandante,  the  transportation  of- 
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fices,  and  one  of  which  constitutes  the 
hotel.  But  the  real  town  is  a  single 
row  of  lazy,  steep-roofed,  palm- 
thatched  native  huts  that  spring  from 
the  very  water's  edge,  amid  the  ubiqui- 
tous cocoanut  palms.  The  port  officers, 
in  their  gay,  close-buttoned  uniforms, 
are  very  courteous  and  pleasant,  but 
they  look  carefully  indeed  for  contra- 
band in  the  baggage  of  any  one  whom 
they  suspect — if  there  be  such.  Should 
a  traveller  have  brought  firearms  with 
him  he  must  give  a  good  account  of 
himself  in  order  to  retain  them.  Al- 
though the  period  during  which  powder 
played  a  dominant  part  in  the  history 
of  Latin  America  is  finished,  there  yet 
remain,  in  some  quarters,  certain  cus- 
toms based  on  the  memory  of  those 
earlier  days. 

Once  the  visitor  is  ashore.  Port  Bar- 
rios becomes  a  cosmopolitan  babel  of 
tongues.  Though  the  people  are  few, 
the  languages  are  many,  and  one  hears 
Englisli.     nerman,     French,     Spanish. 
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Italian,  Chinese  and  much  non-under- 
standable speech  that  hints  at  Carib 
and  other  Indian  tongues — linguistic 
fossils  that  outcrop  in  this  stratum  of 
to-day. 

The  railroad  train  is  waiting  to  take 
passengers  up  into  the  interior.  And 
though  the  gauge  is  a  narrow  one,  and 
the  cars  are  not  nearly  so  large  and  fine 
as  those  of  the  North,  such  things  seem 
of  small  consequence  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  resolution  and  skill 
of  the  capitalists  and  engineers — Amer- 
icans they  were — who  had  the  courage 
to  cut  a  way  and  build  a  railroad 
through  this  densely  timbered,  Hane- 
bound  region.  They  were  men  who 
saw  into  the  future. 

Soon  we  are  back  from  the  coast  far 
enough  to  realize  the  character  of  a 
tropical  jungle  like  this — such  a  one  as 
comes  right  to  the  shore  of  the  sea 
where  the  region  is  a  level  one.  It  is 
heavily  wooded,  oozy,  thorn-protected, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  sombre.  Yet  it 
is  adorned  with  immense  palms  that  are 
the  very  personification  of  grace  and 
beauty;  it  gives  glimpses  of  charming 
and  enormous  ferns,  of  never-ending 
vines  whose  leaves  challenge  the  atten- 
tion by  their  fantastic  patterns,  of  innu- 
merable gorgeous  flowers  and  strange 
fruits.  And  not  an  appreciable  fraction 
of  all  this  can  be  grasped  by  the  eye 
and  the  mind,  even  though  the  puffing 
little  engine  takes  us  so  slowly  along. 
I  lere  and  there  the  railway  passes  great 
banana  plantations,  and  the  huts  of  the 
natives  that  cultivate  them  for  the 
.Americans  and  other  foreigners  who 
possess  these  rich  lands.  So  we  travel 
on  through  the  jungle. 

By  and  by  we  come  to  the  village 
called  Tenadores,  first  station  on  the 
Great  Motagua  River,  and  while  a 
pump  is  filling  the  boiler  of  the  locomo- 
tive there  is  ample  time  for  a  closer 
view  of  a  native  hut  and  its  occupants. 
In  building  such  a  hut  a  few  posts  are 
set  in  the  ground,  establishing  its  size, 
and  to  these,  by  means  of  vines  or 
twisted  bark,  are  attached  many  hori- 
zontal reeds  or  poles.  These  poles  or 
reeds  may  be  close  together  or  several 
inches  apart,  in  which  latter  case  they 
are  placed  as  an  aid  in  holding  the  mor- 
tar and  stones  that  complete  the  wall. 
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Always  the  same  style  of  steep  roof  is 
made,  consisting  of  a  thick  thatch  of 
well  secured  palm  leaves,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  species  with  a  broad,  fan-like 
leaf  is  used.  Sometimes  the  entrance  is 
closed  by  a  hinged  door,  but  a  piece  of 
loosely  swinging  cloth  does  just  as  well. 
No  effort  is  made  to  bar  out  the  pigs 
or  chickens.  The  floor  is  the  solid, 
hard-packed  earth,  and  the  furniture  is 
very  simple — just  a  bench  and  a  cot  or 
two. 

But  the  prodigal  natural  beauties  of 
the  region  are  even  more  enticing  than 
native  customs,  and  as  the  train  takes 
us  slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River,  new  trees  and  new  flowers 
appear.  There  are  dense  thickets  of 
graceful  bamboo,  birds  with  strange 
voices,  insects  with  equally  strange 
shapes,  and  noisy  lizards.  Presently  we 
cross  the  river  over  a  splendid  iron 
bridge  recently  built,  and  in  the  late 
evening,  after  having  gained  a  higher 


altitude,  we  pause  for  the  night  at 
Gualan,  some  eighty  miles  from  Port 
Barrios.  We  are  now  beyond  the  jun- 
gle of  the  low,  coast  levels,  and  the 
vegetation  exhibits  here  a  marked 
change.  There  are  fewer  ferns,  less 
lianes,  no  tall  canes.  It  is  .a  dryer 
country,  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  winter,  and  the  dry  season,  many 
trees  are  loaded  with  masses  of  flowers 
or  of  fruit,  and  scattered  through  the 
forest  are  the  graceful  Monaca  palms, 
rich  green  and  of  enormous  size. 
Many  great  tree  cacti  tell  plainly  of  the 
relatively  arid  condition  that  prevails 
for  a  season  each  year. 

Next  day  we- leave  the  ever- varying 
shore  of  the  Rio  •  Motagua,  and  follow 
the  banks  of  the  Zacapa  River  south- 
ward to  the  Indian  town  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  railroad  shops  and 
offices  have  been  completed.  Beyond 
Zacapa  the  railroad,  turning  westward 
and  ever  climbing,  regains  the  broad 
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Motagua  Valley;  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  press  more 
closely  upon  us,  the  tree  cacti  increase 
in  both  variety  and  number,  until  at 
last  we  reach  El  Rancho,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  one  thousand  feet,  and 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Guatemala 
City.  When  the  trip  here  described 
was  made  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Northern  Guatemala  railroad,  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  Southern  Guate- 
mala line  now  runs  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  had  its  terminus  at  El  Rancho, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  had 
to  be  done  on  muleback. 

To  us,  whose  thoughts  dwelt  more 
on  nature  and  her  beauties  than  upon 
the  needs  of  commerce,  this  unfilled 
gap  in  the  steel  highway  between  the 
oceans  was  a  blessing  and  delight,  for 
a  more  interesting  region  than  the  one 
we  set  forth  to  travel  could  not  be 
found.  To  the  northward,  across  the 
great  Motagua  Valley,  were  the  beau- 
tiful Sierra  de  las  Minas,  whose  higher 


slopes  are  kept  always  bright  and  ver- 
dant by  perpetual  though  ever-chang- 
ing clouds  and  mists.  Even  though 
they  are  not  snow-capped  and  rugged, 
like  the  Alps,  these  mountains  of 
Guatemala  have  a  weirdness  and  a 
fascination  that  no  writer  has  ade- 
quately described.  Upon  their  lower 
slopes,  and  in  the  valley,  the  tree  cacti 
reared  everywhere  their  thorny,  spread- 
ing arms;  and  though  the  grasses  of 
the  valley  were  thin  and  sear  and  dry, 
they  were  not  dead,  for  the  first  few 
days  of  the  summer  rains  that  come  in 
May  transform  them  into  an  earth- 
carpet  of  magic  green. 

As  we  jogged  in  single  file  along  the 
much-travelled  road,  with  the  cargo 
mules  fetching  up  the  rear,  we  were 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  wonderful 
curtain  of  vegetation  that  seemed  to 
belong  to  fairy  land.  Woven  into  it 
were  fantastic  ferns,  lianes  that  swung 
from  the  tops  of  giant  trees,  splendid 
orchids  and  bromeliads,  and  the  rus- 
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tling,  waving  fronds  of  many  palms. 
At  Sanarte,  where  our  first  day's  travel 
ended,  we  found  a  comfortable  hotel, 
and  awoke  refreshed  and  fit  for  the  last 
forty  miles  of  the  journey. 

On  this  final  day  the  views  are  even 
more  magnificent  than  before.  Gain- 
ing still  higher  altitudes,  we  pass 
through  groves  of  oaks  and  pines,  and 
meet  relatives  of  the  thistle  and  sun- 
flower that,  in  this  land  of  botanical 
exuberance,  have  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  shrubs  and  trees.  We  even  find 
Solanums  (plants  of  the  ground-cherry 
and  night-shade  kind)  that  grow  twice 
as  high  as  a  man's  head!  Olive-green 
mistletoe,  in  masses  several  feet  in 
diameter,  hangs  from  high  branches, 
and  birds  so  gay  of  plumage  that 
they  seem  like  fragments  of  a  disinte- 
grated rainbow,  flash  above  us. 

Still  up  we  go,  directly  across  the 
San  Antonio  Mountains,  zigzagging 
around  rocks  of  all  sizes,  until  finally 
we  reach  the  very  crest  of  the  range, 


and  look  at  last  over  the  great  plateau 
where  lies  the  City  of  Guatemala,  and 
in  silence  gaze  at  the  city  below,  and 
at  the  mountains  beyond.  For  the 
first  time  there  comes  to  us  an  under- 
standing of  the  sublimity  of  repose. 
Then  we  hasten  downward. 

Guatemala  City,  which  lies  about 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  a  city  of  wealth  and  progress,  with 
street  railways,  an  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem, museums,  boulevards,  colleges, 
and  all  those  other  commonplaces  of 
modern  municipal  development. 

To  the  traveller  its  situation,  from  the 
scenic  standpoint,  is  magnificent.  By 
day  the  great  volcano  Agua,  thirty  miles 
away,  looks  down  upon  the  city  from  its 
stately,  cloud-flecked  cone,  and  at  night 
the  heavens  are  so  brilliant  with  thou- 
sands of  stars  unseen  from  these  north- 
ern latitudes  that  the  beholder  forgets 
the  semi-darkness,  and  sees  only  that 
blazing,  radiant  firmament. 
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Rio  s  Business   Centenary 


GREAT  Exposition  is  to 
be  held  by  the  Brazihan 
Government  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  coming 
summer  (which,  of  course, 
is  winter  in  the  southern 
hemisphere).  It  will  be  opened  with 
elaborate  ceremony,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans,  on  June  8th,  and  is  to  con- 
tinue until  October  next.  The  Ex- 
position will  be  in  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  Brazil's  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  .world,  which  event  took 
place  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Federal  Government  has  appro- 
priated one  million  dollars  for  its  Pal- 
ace and  exhibit,  and  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  States  of  the  Republic  is  erecting 
its  own  building,  besides  appropriating 
a  large  sum,  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
sources, toward  the  general  expense. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Brazil  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Exposition, 
and  each  of  these  two  countries,  there- 
fore, is  to  have  its  Government  build- 
ing. The  United  States  will  present 
an  elaborate  display  of  implements  and 
machinery,  and  Portugal's  representa- 
tion— because  she  was  the  mother 
country  of  Brazil — will  have  no  restric- 
tion whatsoever. 

The  Exposition  is  being  rapidly 
completed,  in  a  magnificent  location, 
along  the  sea-front  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  celebrated 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  The  site  used 
has  long  been  occupied  by  a  Military 
School,  all  the  buildings  of  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  Cen- 
tennial structures.  Every  building  now 
being  finished  for  the  Exposition  is  a 
massive  and  beautiful  permanent  struc- 
ture that,  after  the  display,  will  be  used 
for  governmental  purposes.  A  perma- 
nent pier  will  give  a  direct  water  en- 
trance to  the  grounds. 

The   Director  of  the   Exposition   is 


Dr.  Antonio  Olyntho  Don  Santos 
Pierz,  a  very  able  man,  whose  record 
and  executive  ability  made  him  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  such  a  work.  The 
Republic  is  looking  forward  with  high 
enthusiasm  to  the  Centenary,  realizing 
that  the  large  number  of  visitors  sure 
to  go  to  Brazil  next  summer  from 
North  America,  Europe,  and  the  other 
parts  of  South  America,  will  find  a 
countrv  and  capital  well  worth  going 
around  the  world  to  see. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to-day,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  commercial  centenary, 
is  the  strange  and  interesting  word- 
picture  of  Rio  in  1808,  that  Walsh  has 
left  to  us  in  his  "Notices  of  Brazil." 
published  in  183 1.  A  knowledge  of 
the  appearance  of  the  city,  of  the 
features  of  its  business  life,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  trade  condition  that  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  Brazil's  ports  to 
commerce  a  century  ago,  are  necessary 
in  order  entirely  to  appreciate  the  lofty 
position,  as  a  world  capital,  to  which 
Rio  has  lifted  herself  during  the  past 
one  hundred  years.  Here,  then,  is 
what  Walsh  says  of  the  city  in  1808: 

Walsh's  story  of  rio. 

"When  therefore  the  country  was 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  foreigners, 
it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
City  of  Rio  and  its  commerce  should 
have  increased  with  an  unexampled 
rapidity.  Such  was  the  avidity  of 
speculation  in  England,  that  everything 
was  sent  to  Brazil  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  its  fitness  or  adaptation  to 
the  climate,  or  the  wants  of  the  people 
who  were  to  purchase  them.  The 
shops  and  warerooms  of  Fleet  Street 
and  Cheapside  were  ransacked  and 
swept;  and  the  consideration  was  not 
what  should  be  sent,  but  how  soon 
could  it  arrive.  In  this  way,  when  the 
multitude  of  cases  were  opened  at  the 
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custom  house,  I  have  been  told,  the 
Brazihans  could  not  contain  their 
astonishment  and  mirth  at  the  incon- 
gruous things  they  saw  displayed  be- 
fore them:  implements  useful  only  to 
Canadians  and  Greenlanders,  and  com- 
forts and  conveniences  fit  only  for 
polar  latitudes,  were  cased  up  and  sent 
in  abundance  to  regions  between  the 
tropics. 

"Among  this  ingenious  selection  was 
a  large  supply  of  warm  blankets, 
warming-pans  to  heat  them,  and,  to 
complete  the  climax  of  absurdity, 
skates  to  enable  the  Brazilians  to  en- 
joy wholesome  exercise  on  the  ice,  in 
a  region  where  a  particle  of  frost  or 


but  in  the  beds  of  their  auriferous 
rivers  and  lavras,  or  gold  washings. 
Here  the  long  elastic  wool  entangled 
and  intercepted  the  grains  of  gold  that 
came  down,  till  they  became  saturated, 
and  so  literally  converted  the  blanket 
into  a  Golden  Fleece.  They  had  for- 
merly used  hides  with  the  hair  on  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  when  the  supply 
of  blankets  was  exhausted,  they  re- 
turned to  hides  again.  In  the  same 
way  they  applied  the  warming-pans  to 
the  uses  of  their  engenhos,  or  sugar- 
houses:  they  knocked  ofif  the  lids,  and 
the  bottoms  made  excellent  skimmers 
to  collect  the  scum  on  the  surface  of 
the  boiling  sugar. 


RIO  JANEIRO  AND  HER  HARBOR,  1908 


a  flake  of  snow  was  never  seen.  How- 
ever ridiculous  or  wasteful  this  may 
seem,  these  incongruous  articles'  were 
not  lost  in  a  new  country,  where  neces- 
sity and  ingenuity  could  apply  things 
to  a  use  for  which  they  were  never 
intended  by  the  sage  exporters.  The 
people  did  not  suffocate  themselves 
with  woolen  coverlets,  where  they 
sometimes  found  a  cotton  sheet  too 
heavy  and  warm;  they  did  not  lay  the 
blankets,  therefore,  on  their  own  beds, 


"Even  the  apparently  hopeless  and 
inconvertible  skate  was  turned  to  a  use- 
ful purpose.  Then  as  well  as  now,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  country  so  scarce 
as  wrought  iron  for  shoeing  mules  and 
horses;  and  though  "ferradors,"  or 
smiths,  are  to  be  met  at  every  rancho, 
ferraduras,  or  shoes,  are  seldom  to 
be  had.  When  the  people,  therefore, 
found  they  could  not  use  these  con- 
trivances on  their  own,  they  applied 
them  to  their  horses'  feet;  and  many 
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an  animal  has  actually  travelled  on 
English  skates  from  Rio  to  Villa  Rica. 
Such  of  them  as  were  of  well  tempered 
steel  were  hammered  into  facas,  or 
knives,  and  a  gentleman  told  me  he 
had  found  the  iron  of  a  skate,  in  its 
original  shape,  forming  the  latch  of  a 
door  in  a  village  in  the  interior. 

"I  frequently  went  down  to  the 
custom  house  to  see  these  importa- 
tions, but  the  season  of  skates  and 
warming  pans  was  past.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, such  immense  quantities  of  other 
goods  that  it  seemed  as  if  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  were  employed  in  supply- 
ing Rio  alone;  and  this  )'ou  will  readily 
conceive  when  I  inform  you  that  the 
imports  for  the  year  1828  amounted 
to  more  than  three  millions  sterling, 
of  which  £2,200,000  was  from  England 
alone,  in  manufactured  goods.  The 
bustle  and  activity  of  the  place  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  commerce  of  Rio.  A 
multitude  of  negroes  are  constantly 
employed,  who  labor  without  inter- 
mission the  whole  day  in  removing 
packages  of  different  kinds.  They  are 
generally  lying  open,  either  to  be,  or 
after,  having  been  examined;  and  it 
presents  really  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing spectacle  to  pass  along  the  courts 
and  warerooms,  through  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  but  I  particularly  observed 
those  from  England,  and  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  note  down  some  of  the 
articles.  There  were  bales  and  boxes 
on  all  sides  lying  open,  filled  with 
shawls,  handkerchiefs,  caps,  cottons, 
ginghams,  silks,  boots,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, shirts,  gloves,  hats,  dressing- 
boxes,  looking  glasses,  knives,  ham- 
mers, hatchets,  pins,  needles,  trowels, 
muskets,  pictures,  pianofortes,  barom- 
eters, drinking  glasses,  mugs,  jugs, 
and  decanters,  with  innumerable  other 
articles  of  apparel  or  implements  of 
handicraft  or  science,  covering  a  space 
of  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  just  ar- 
rived from  the  old,  and  about  to  be 
circulated  and  scattered  over  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  the  new  world. 

"Having  waded  through  these,  I 
mounted  upstairs,  and  I  saw  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  hard  at  work,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  large  factory.  These  were 
the  stampers: — every  article,  even   to 


a  single  pair  of  gloves,  stockings  or 
shoes,  when  the  duty  is  paid,  must  be 
distinguished  by  this  stamp.  Tliree  or 
four  hundred  persons  were  engaged 
in  this  work.  One  ran  the  thread 
through  the  corner  of  the  stockings 
or  shoes;  another  looped  it  to  a  little 
perforated  pellet  of  lead;  and  a  third 
pressed  it  flat  by  striking  on  it  a  stamp 
of  the  Imperial  Arms.  Any  article, 
however  minute,  that  has  not  this  at- 
tached to  it,  is  liable  to  be  seized  as 
contraband;  and  such  is  the  timidity 
or  integrity  of  the  Brazilians,  that  no 
inducement  of  profit  would  tempt  them 
to  purchase  anything  whose  sale  is  not 
so  sanctioned,  even  though  it  were 
offered  at  a  fourth  part  of  its  real  value. 
Hence  it  is  that  smuggling  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  country.  The  duty, 
ad  valorem,  is  so  low,  and  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  milreis  so  great,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while;  or  even 
if  it  were,  the  people  are  so  scrupulous 
they  would  not  purchase.  The  process 
of  stamping  every  article,  however,  is 
so  tedious  and  troublesome  that  it  is 
found  to  impede  business  very  much, 
and  the  fees  on  the  leaden  stamp  come 
to  twice  as  much  as  the  duty  on  the 
goods  in  the  cost  of  pieces  of  tape  and 
other  smaller  things;  so  it  is  about  to 
be  discontinued,  and  some  other  mode 
adopted. 

"Next  to  manufactured  goods,  flour 
is  the  great  article  of  importation  to 
an  infant  State,  as  incapable  hitherto 
of  growing  the  one  as  of  making  the 
other.  From  80,000  to  90,000  barrels 
of  flour  are  annually  consumed  at  Rio 
and  its  dependencies,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  supplied  from  the  United 
States.  Dried  fish  also  is  consumed  in 
great  quantities,  as  the  great  article 
of  food  in  Lent  and  on  fast  days,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  sent  by  the 
English  from  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. Beeswax  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  different  religious  purposes, 
is  in  immense  demand,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally brought  in  Brazilian  ships. 
Soap  is  also  much  prized,  that  of  the 
country  being  of  a  very  vile  quality, 
and  generally  like  soft  yellow  clay. 
These,  with  Ilussian  canvas  and  cord- 
age, Swedish  iron,  Catalonia  wine, — 
the  g^eat  consumption  of  the  people, — 
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and  India  goods,  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  imports.  It  was  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  Brazilians  to 
import  the  last  into  the  country,  but 
by  a  decree  of  1827  the  commerce  was 
thrown  open  to  ships  of  all  nations, 
paying  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     There   are   five   East-India- 


A  telegraphic  communication  is  made 
of  her  size  and  quality,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  every  ship  is  known  long 
before  she  arrives.  In  the  convent  of 
S.  Bento  and  others  they  have  maps 
of  signals,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
reading  the  telegraphic  communica- 
tions   from    the    signal    hill,    which    is 
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men  trading  from  the  harbor  of  Rio. 
The  Brazilians  have  shown  a  similar 
liberality  to  other  monopolies. 

"The  great  exports  of  the  country 
are  cofTee,  sugar,  hides,  horns,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  ipecacuanha. 

"Cofifee  is  gathered  twice  in  the  year, 
in  February  and  August,  and  comes 
to  market  in  greatest  abundance  and 
of  the  best  quality  from  July  to 
December.  It  is  purchased  from  the 
planters  by  a  class  of  intermediate 
traders,  who  pack  it  in  bags  containing 
five  arrobas,  or  160  pounds,  and  is  thus 
sold  to  the  merchants;  full  confidence 
is  placed  in  the  weight,  as  no  instance 
has  occurred  in  which  it  was  found  de- 
fective, and  the  custom  house*  receives 
the  duty  without  re-weighing.  This  is 
certainly  creditable  to  the  honesty  of 
the  Brazilians.  In  1828  there  were 
58,871,360  pounds  exported. 

"When  a  vessel  appears  ofif  the  coast 
she  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  signal  hill,  which,  though 
near  the  middle  of  the  city,  commands 
a  most  extensive  view  into  the  Atlantic. 


everywhere  visible.  A  vessel  may  pass 
the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  enter  the 
harbor  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or 
day;  but  she  must  bring-to  under  the 
Island  of  Villegagnon,  and  there  be 
visited  by  the  custom  house  guard  and 
the  officers  of  health. 

"The  number  of  foreign  vessels 
which  entered  the  harbor  of  Rio  last 
year  was  as  follows:  English,  266; 
American,  151;  French,  39;  Swedish, 
14;  Danish,  Dutch,  and  other  nations, 
35,  making  in  all  505  foreign  traders, 
carrying  151,500  tons;  besides  about 
90  vessels  of  war.  I  stood  one  day  on 
the  hill  of  S.  Bento,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  harbor,  and  I  reckoned 
216  vessels  of  all  sizes  lying  in  the 
bay,  besides  natives  and  small  craft. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  flags 
of  all  nations  floating  together  in  am- 
icable union,  and  the  vessels  freighted 
with  the  produce  of  all  countries,  and 
the  industry  of  all  people;  and  I  looked 
back  to  the  time,  only  a  few  years 
since,  when  jealousy  and  monopoly  had 
excluded  them  all." 


Banana-^GroAving   m  Mexico 

By  Arnold  Drake  Metcalfe 


LABORERS  CUTTING  DOWN  BANANAS 


LL  through  the  lowlands 
of  Mexico  the  banana  is 
as  common  as  the  apple- 
tree  in  New  England,  and 
few  indeed  are  the  native 
shacks  in  those  sections 
of  Michoacan,  Morelos,  Jalisco,  Vera 
Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Sinaloa,  Tamaulipas,  Tepic,  Campeche, 
Chiapas,  and  Tabasco,  favorable  for  its 
cultivation,  that  do  not  have  their  little 
banana  grove  nearby. 

Thus  far,  however,  it  is  chiefly  with 
the  eye  of  the  sightseer  or  traveller 
that  the  banana  in  Mexico  has  been 
viewed,  and  one  can  scarcely  find  a 
snapshot  film,  brought  up  from  the 
tierra  caliente.  which  does  not  some- 
where reveal  this  staple  of  the  tropics. 
The  uses  of  the  banana  in  its  natural 


habitat  are  so  many,  and  its  growth 
so  exuberant,  that  it  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  classed  as  a  weed,  a  vege- 
table, or  a  fniit.  Nor  does  it  need 
much  more  cultivation  than  the  apple- 
tree.  In  planting  a  banana  tree,  a 
shoot,  or  hijo,  is  stuck  in  a  little  hole 
in  the  ground.  Within  a  few  months 
the  shoot  has  become  a  stalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  and  perhaps  six  inches 
in  diameter;  then  a  bunch  appears  in 
bud  and,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time 
of  planting,  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the 
gatherer's  machete. 

The  banana  has  a  curious  and 
prodigal  method  of  propagation.  Even 
before  the  parent  stalk  and  its  fruit 
have  matured,  new  ones  begin  to 
spring  up.  These  arc  oflf-shoots  that 
grow   from    the   root   of   the   original 
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planting,  somewhat  like  sprouts  from 
the  "eyes"  of  a  potato,  and  each  of 
these  new  hijos,  in  turn,  becomes  an 
adult  stalk,  with  its  fruit.  Since  this 
process  is  repeated  indefinitely,  it  fol- 
lows that  unless  most  of  the  continu- 
ally appearing-  new  plants  are  cut  out 
— which  is  the  practice — the  first  stalk, 
in  a  few  years,  will  become  the  center 
of  a  miniature  jungle,  spreading  in  all 
directions  until  the  soil  is  overburdened 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  stalk  and  leaf 
growth,  and  stunted  fruit  is  produced. 

In  cultivation,  therefore,  four  suckers 
— which  is  another  name  for  the  shoots 
— are  usually  allowed  to  grow  in  one 
hill,  and  their  gradations  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  while  the  oldest  is  bear- 
ing fruit,  the  next  is  in  blossom,  the 
third  is  half  grown,  and  the  last  is  just 
coming  forth  from  the  ground.  The 
constant  renewal  of  the  plant,  together 
with  the  uninterrupted  growing  season 
of  the  tropics,  makes  the  banana  a  sort 
of  botanical  roman  candle,  keeping 
four  potential  bunches  of  fruit  in  the 
air  at  once.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal 
vision  of  the  banana  grower,  and 
though  it  is  seldom  or  never  realized 
on  the  large  scale  that  inexperience 
expects,  the  productivity  of  the  plant, 
and  the  good  profits  of  a  banana  plan- 
tation favorably  situated  and  properly 
cared  for,  do  not  require  unfair  exag- 
geration. 

In  planting  for  the  market,  about 
200  hills  are  allowed  to  an  acre.    Some- 


times the  number  can  be  safely  in- 
creased to  225,  in  which  case,  after  one 
year,  there  will  be  900  stalks  on  the 
same  area.  But  the  grower  should  not 
expect  900  bunches  of  bananas  a  year 
for  each  acre  under  cultivation.  "The 
fact  seems  to  be,"  says  Edward  Perry, 
author  of  "Bananas,"  and  a  well-known 
authority,  "that  the  average  yield  is 
nearly  275  to  300  full  bunches  to  the 
acre  per  annum." 
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In  his  little  work  on  bananas  here 
quoted,  the  author,  in  speaking  of 
acreage  statistics  on  the  subject,  says: 

"Reports  which  cover  many  years  of 
experience  by  thousands  of  planters  of 
all  degrees  of  ability,  and  of  lack  of 
ability,  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
coasts    of    Central    America    and    of 


A    BUNCH    of    MEXICAN    BANANAS 

Mexico,  show  that  the  average  annual 
yield,  the  income,  the  cost  and  the 
profits  of  banana  culture  were  as  shown 
in  the  table  on  this  page. 

The  banana  is  one  of  the  thirstiest 
of  plants,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  its  maximum  amount  of  fruit 
in  districts  that  have  less  than  one 
hundred  inches  of  annual  rainfall.     Its 


yield  varies  widely,  as  with  almost  all 
agricultural  products,  and  is  dependent 
on  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  rainfall, 
and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
plants  are  handled.  This  thirstiness  of 
the  banana,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  it  usually  flourishes  most 
vigorously  —  other     conditions    being 


COUNTRIES] 

YIELD 

INCOME 

COST 

PROFIT 

Costa  Rica. . 
Guatemala  .. 
Honduras   . . 

Jamaica  

Mexico  

Nicaragua  , . 

250.0 
267.5 
377.4 
288.0 
290.0 
246.2 

$70.67 
89.54 
82.63 
78.82 
89.00 
62.18 

$28.84 
30.82 
15-79 
19.85 
20.25 
15.89 

$41.83 
58.72 
66.84 
58.97 
68.75 
46.29 

Average   .... 

2^1.8 

$78.81 

$21.91 

$56.90 

equal — within  a  short  distance  (say  a 
mile  or  two)  of  large  streams.  The 
occasional  floodings  to  which  banana 
plantations  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
are  subjected  are  not  a  disadvantage, 
since  the  land  is  irrigated,  and  rich 
alluvial  deposits  are  left  by  such  occur- 
rences. Too  frequent  floods,  of  course, 
would  result  in  great  or  even  irrepar- 
able damage. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  banana  can 
be  made  to  thrive  and  bear  fruit — 
though  the  vital  question  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  must  always  be  consid- 
ered in  a  commercial  proposition — any- 
where below  the  twenty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude,  if  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and 
the  altitude  does  not  invite  danger  of 
frost.  A  frost-producing  temperature 
cuts  down  the  banana  like  a  reaper. 

The  plant  has  but  two  natural 
enemies — gophers  and  wind  storms — 
and  against  all  other  tropical  condi- 
tions its  hardihood  is  remarkable.  It 
even  holds  its  own  amid  all  sorts  of 
weeds  and  climbing  vines,  though  such 
neighbors  should,  of  course,  be  kept 
from  its  vicinity.  It  is  practically  im- 
mune from  insect  pests,  and  a  worm- 
eaten  banana,  or  the  stalk  of  a  banana 
plant  destroyed  by  any  of  the  innumer- 
able boring  insects  of  the  tropics,  is 
unknown.  The  gopher  is  successfully 
fought  by  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  damage  from  high  winds  can  be  en- 
tirely averted,  or  minimized,  either  by 
planting  in  locations  having  natural  pro- 
tection from  such  storms,  or  by  leaving 
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unfelled  strips  of  native  forest 
as  protective  screens. 

Bananas  are  not  very  par- 
ticular   with    respect    to    the 
chemical    composition    of    the 
soil  wherein  they  grow.     It  is 
the  temperature  and  moisture 
about  which  they  are  exacting. 
In    the   city   of    Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,    for    instance, — at 
an     altitude     of     3,600     feet 
above    the    sea, — there    is    a 
field  of  platanos  (a  species  of 
the  Musas)    which  thrives  so 
well     that     it     supports     the 
owner   in    comfort.      At   that 
altitude    the    temperature 
sometimes  falls  below  65  de- 
grees    Fahrenheit,    which     is 
still  somewhat  above  the  dan- 
ger line  of  cold.     The  secret  of 
this   particular  field's   prosperous   sur- 
vival lies  in  the  fact  that  it  stands  on 
the  border  of  a  river  that  flows  some 
thirty  feet  below,  and  the  bananas  take 
up  the  water  that  seeps  through  the 
earth  in  which  they  stand. 

Turning  now  from  that  phase  of  the 
subject  which  deals  with  the  banana 
as  a  plant,  let  us  consider  somewhat 
more  in  detail  the  business  aspects  of 
banana-growing,  particularly  as  they 
may  relate  to  conditions  in  Mexico, 
and  to  the  world-market  which  exists 
for  the  fruit. 

We  have  seen  from 
the  table  above  quoted 
that  the  average  figures 
foif  Mexico,  obtained 
by'  a  dozen  years  of 
experience,  showed  an 
average  yield  of  290 
bunches  to  the  acre, 
produced  at  a  cost  of 
$20.25,  or  almost  ex- 
actly seven  cents  a 
bunch,  and  that  the 
crop  sold  for  an  aver- 
age price  of  $89.00  an 
acre,  or  thirty  cents  a 
bunch. 

In  Costa  Rica,  dur- 
ing the  year  1902,  ac- 
cording to  Perry's  little 
book,  the  average  price 
of  bananas  on  the  plan- 
tation,   "was    equal    to 
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at  least  twenty-seven  cents  a  bunch," 
and  in  1903,  "the  price  was  raised  to 
thirty-one  cents  a  bunch  on  contracts 
to  run  three  to  five  years."  During 
that  same  year  of  1903,  according  to 
statistician  Perry,  the  figures  from  plan- 
tations covering  550  acres  in  Costa  Rica 
showed  that  the  bananas  cost  10.2  cents 
a  bunch  to  produce.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say : 

"It  may  be  possible  that  if  one  will 
allow  two  or  three  stalks  to  rise  from 
each  stand  of  bananas,  and  together 
mature  their  fruit,  he  may  get  444  to 
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780  bunches  from  afn  acre  each  of  a 
few  years,  and  that  in  such  a  case  he 
might  get  $185  to  $278  for  the  crop; 
but  it  will  be  clear  to  all  that  he  who 
expects  to  make  only  280  bunches  per 
annum  from  an  acre,  and  get  only  $50 
to  $60  profit  therefrom,  will  be  safer 
than  he  who  invests  his  money  with 
the  expectation  of  making  greater 
gains.  *  *  *  The  cost  of  producing 
bananas   after   the   first    crop    from   a 


are  not  available,  but  though  neither 
bought  the  quantity  that  England  de- 
manded, their  consumption  is  growing. 
These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  increasingly  wide 
and  dependable  market. 

The  final  and  decisive  factor  in  the 
problem  of  profitable  banana  planting, 
however,  is  that  on  which  rests  the 
question  of  profit  or  loss  in  almost 
every  other   agricultural   or   manufac- 
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plantation  is  confined  to  cultivating 
and  harvesting,  which  may  be  done  for 
$10  to  $20  per  acre  yearly." 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  selling  price  of  bananas,  there 
is  another  element  which  plays  an 
equally  important  part  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  industry  is  built  on 
a  sound  foundation.  That  element  is 
the  extent  of  the  demand — the  size 
of  the  world-market.  On  this  phase 
of  the  subject  there  is  probably  no  dis- 
pute. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  very  few  bananas,  compara- 
tively speaking,  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  Europe  until  about 
twenty  years  ago.  In  1902  the  English 
consumption  of  the  fruit  was  about 
2,800.000  bunches,  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  about  25,000,000  bunches. 
Last  year — 1907 — the  United  States 
took  some  37,000,000  bunches,  and 
England  perhaps  6,500,000.  The  fig- 
ures for  Gemianv,  Canada  and  France 


turing  enterprise — the  factor  of  prompt 
and  economical  transportation  for  the 
article  produced. 

In  considering  this  question  of  trans- 
portation in  its  relation  to  the  great 
tropical  fruit  staple  there  are  several 
facts  to  be  considered — facts  that  are, 
for  the  most  part,  peculiar  to  the  ba- 
nana alone.    Here  are  some  of  them : 

Except  at  ports  where  an  export 
banana-trade  is  already  established,  and 
where  steamers  call  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals,  bananas  are  sale- 
able only  in  cargo  lots  consisting  of 
10,000  bunches  or  more. 

Since  bananas  cannot  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  except 
under  cold  storage  conditions  that  do 
not  exist  in  the  tropics,  a  plantation 
in  full  bearing  must  ship  its  fruit  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  to  do  this,  if  not 
in  the  neighborhood  of  other  similar 
cargo  sources,  requires  a  plantation  of 
from  1,500  to  2,000  acres. 
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Bananas  do  not  take  kindly  to  over- 
much handling,  and  since  they  do  not 
mix  well  with  other  freight  they  are 
carried  in  cargoes  by  themselves. 

They  must  invariably  be  taken  from 
their  point  of  origin  to  their  market, 
a  distance  of  from  one  thousand  to 
several  thousand  miles,  by  water. 

"He  who  would  grow  bananas  for 
market,"  therefore,  says  Perry,  "must 
plant  on  the  border  of  navigable  waters 
giving  access  to  some  harbor  or  anchor- 
age where  ships  may  safely  lie  while 
receiving  the  fruit."  The  large  com- 
panies dealing  in  the  staple  make  it  a 
general  rule  that  bananas  must  be 
placed  by  the  grower,  or  growers,  in 
cargo  lots,  alongside  steamers  that  draw 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Often, 
in  order  to  meet  this  condition,  the 
bananas  are  sent  down  the  rivers  along 
which  they  grow  by  barges,  and  then 
out  •  through  the  surf  to  the  waiting 
vessels.  A  considerable  percentage  of 
the  world's  supply  is  shipped  in  this 
way,  for,  as  Perry's  work  points  out, 
"most  Central  American  and  Mexican 
rivers •  are  obstructed  at  their  mouths 
by  sandbars,  over  which  ships  cannot 
pass." 

Heretofore  Central  America  has 
been — and  still  is — the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  the  world's  bananas.  Some 
parts  of  that  region,  such  as  Bluefields, 
in  Nicaragua,  are  exceptionally  fa- 
vored for  banana-growing  because  of 
their  unobstructed  rivers  into  which 
ocean-going  ships  may  steam  for  fifty 
miles  after  cargo,  as  they  do  in  the  Rio 
Escondido.  Yet  millions  of  bunches 
of  bananas  have  also  been  shipped 
from  the  open  coast  of  Honduras,  and 


that  Central  American  country,  though 
not  favored  with  deep  rivers,  will  con- 
tinue to  make  vast  shipments,  as  will 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Mexico 
has  gradually  become  more  important 
as  a  banana-shipping  country,  and 
the  cause  of  her  development  in  that 
respect  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  regions 
of  the  earth  where  the  banana  may 
be  grown  are  limited,  and  of  those 
regions,  only  a  small  part,  for  the 
reasons  herein  stated,  can  be  devoted 
to  its  culture  with  assurance  of  com- 
mercial success. 

The  climate  of  southern  Mexico  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  banana,  and 
this  region,  furthermore,  has  several 
rivers  which  assure  water  transporta- 
tion to  the  fruit  that  may  be  grown 
along  their  banks.  Already  there  are 
steamers  running  from  Galveston  to 
Mexican  ports  for  banana  cargoes,  and 
in  addition  to  the  plantations  now  en- 
gaged in  the  export  trade,  others  are 
in  process  of  development.  The  cost 
of  banana  land  in  the  Republic  is  from 
$io  to  $15  an  acre,  and  it  can  be  cleared 
and  made  ready  for  planting  for  about 
$40  or  $50  an  acre  more. 

Some  of  the  rivers,  with  unob- 
structed mouths,  permit  the  free  en- 
trance of  the  fruit  boats,  and  others, 
now  closed  to  vessels  by  sand  reefs, 
are  to  be  made  navigable  by  dredging. 
Long  stretches  of  their  banks  are  too 
frequently  flooded  to  be  safe  for  banana 
culture,  but  many  other  miles  are  hardly 
to  be  excelled  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  plac- 
ing Mexico  high  among  the  banana 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 
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A   Tropical    Hustler   Tkat 
GroAvs     >Vnile    You   Wait 


ILTHOUGH  the  manner  of 
growth  and  general  appear- 
ance of  bananas  and  their 
trees  is  perhaps  more  fa- 
.  miliar  to  the  general  public 
i  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  tropical  fruit,  few  are  aware  of  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  a  banana 
tree  will  grow  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

If  a  healthy,  good-sized  banana  tree 
is  cut  off  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
during  the  wet  season,  it  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  send  up  a  new  shoot 
from  the  centre  of  the  old  trunk  with 
a  speed  that  makes  the  growth  of 
Jack's  beanstalk  seem  slow  by  com- 
parison. 

The  accompanying  photographs  serve 


to  illustrate  the  manner  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  banana  sets  about  to 
overcome  an  injury  that  to  many  other 
trees  would  invariably  prove  fatal. 
They  were  taken  on  the  La  Hant  estate 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  A^ar,  in  the  island  of  Do- 
minica, British  West  Indies,  and  were 
made  for  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  They  are 
now  used  in  the  lectures  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  public  schools. 

These  four  photographs  have  been 
projected  on  screens,  in  enlarged  form, 
before  thousands  of  people.  Those  un- 
familiar with  such  natural  marvels  of 
the  tropics  have  always  gazed  at  them 
with  wonder,  and  sometimes  with  an 
amazement  that  bordered  on  incredu- 
lity.   They  were,  however,  taken  by  a 
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SAME,    SHOWING    THE    GROWTH 
TWENTY   MINUTES  LATER 
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naturalist  of  international  reputation 
who  has  studied  the  natural  history  of 
the  tropics,  and  who  has  written  on  the 
subject,  for  fifteen  years,  and  constitute 
as  interesting  a  record  of  the  sort  as 
has  ever  been  made. 

The  first  photograph  shows  the  ba- 
nana stalk  freshly  cut  at  ten  A.  M. 
Photograph  number  two  was  taken  just 
twenty  minutes  later,  and  the  central 
portion  can  plainly  be  seen  pushing  up 
from  the  top  of  the  old  stalk.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  third  photo- 
graph was  taken,  showing  the  new  shoot 
well  under  way  and  some  two  feet  in 
height.  The  fourth  photograph  was  ob- 
tained at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.  At  this  time,  only 
thirty-one  hours  after  cutting,  the  new 
shoot  had  sent  out  four  delicate  and  per- 
fect leaves,  and  constituted  quite  a  re- 
spectable-looking tree.  Unfortunately, 
the  experimenter  was  unable  to  continue 
observations  on  this  specimen,  but  the 
owner  stated  that  within  a  month  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  where  the  old 
tree  had  been  cut,  and  that  the  new 
shoot  was  fully  as  large  and  flourishing 
as  the  original. 

The  great  rapidity  of  growth  is  due 
to  the  spirally  wrapped  leaves  that  are 


contained  within  the  banana  stalk,  and 
which  merely  push  upward  and  unroll, 
instead  of  developing  from  a  bud  as  do 
the  leaves  of  most  trees. 

The  growth  illustrated  by  the  photo- 
graphs was  not  unusually  rapid,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  below  the  average  rate 
of  growth,  as  the  stalk  operated  upon 
was  situated  in  rather  poor  soil  on  a 
sloping  hillside.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
the  photographs  were  obtained  the 
weather  was  unusually  dry.  During 
rainy  weather  the  growth  of  the  leaves 
is  even  more  rapid,  and  by  sighting 
across  the  top  of  a  cut  stalk  at  such  a 
time,  one  may  actually  see  the  growth- 
process. 

Even  in  the  present  case  the  growth 
was  quite  appreciable  to  the  eye  five 
minutes  after  the  stalk  was  cut,  but  it 
was  too  slight  to  sh*ow  in  a  photo- 
graph. 

The  new  stalks  grown  in  this  way 
seldom  bloom  or  bear  fruit,  but  are 
taller  and  stronger  than  the  original 
ones,  and  are  far  better  adapted  to  serve 
as  wind-breaks  in  cacao  or  cofifee 
groves.  Bamboo  and  many  other  tropi- 
cal trees  possess  similar  remarkable 
powers  of  growth,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  can  equal  that  of  the  banana. 


THE   SAME,   EIGHT   HOURS   AFTER 
CUTTING 


THE  IDENTICAL   STALK   THIRTY-ONE   HOURS 
AFTER   CUTTING 


The   Quest  of  the   Solenodon 


By   Seymour  Dunbar 


HIS  is  a  plain  recital  of  the 
way  in  which  the  most 
ancient  type  of  animal  life 
4  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— long  believed  to 
be  extinct — was  recently 
discovered  in  San  Domingo, 

The  strange  creature  thus  found  is 
known  to  scieace  as  the  Solenodon 
paradoxus.  Its  discoverer  was  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill,  the  naturalist  and  explorer. 
The  three  specimens  of  the  solenodon 
which  he  cap- 
tured, after  a  cam- 
paign unique  in 
natural  history 
work,  are  now  in 
the  American 
Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  New 
York  City,  and 
are  the  only  ones 
thus  far  found. 
There  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  speci- 
men, collected 
perhaps  a  century 
ago,  in  the  Im- 
perial Museum  in 
Berlin. 

The  existence 
of  the  solenodon 
was  known  in 
earlier  times,  in  a 
vag^e  way,  but 
practically  the 
only  serious  men- 
tion of  it,  previ-^ 
ous    to    Verrill'sl 

achievement,  was  an  imperfect  hearsay 
description  by  a  French  scientist,  in 
1839,  and  a  statement  in  Brehm's  Nat- 
ural History — an  old  work — to  the 
effect  that  there  was  "supposed  to  be  a 
species  in  San  Domingo." 

Three  years  ago  Verrill  got  an  idea 


A.    HYATT   VERRILL 


in  his  head — as  scientists  sometimes 
do — that  a  few  specimens  of  this 
strange  and  unknown  living  relic  of  the 
pliocene  period  had  survived  until  the 
present  day,  and  he  thereupon  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  setting  forth 
and  finding  one.  His  fellow  naturalists 
were  amused  at  the  idea,  and  one  of 
them  said  he  would  be  as  likely  to 
secure  specimens  of  genuine  ghosts  as 
of  the  living  solenodon. 

Arriving  in  San  Domingo,  in  De- 
cember of  1906, 
Verrill  put  into 
operation  a  plan 
never  before  used 
by  a  scientific 
man  in  a  like 
quest.  He  applied 
modern  advertis- 
ing methods  to 
the  work  of  ob- 
taining clues 
which  might  put 
him  on  the  trail 
of  an  all-but-fabu- 
lous  creature  — 
and  succeeded. 
Before  setting  out 
he  had  caused  to 
be  printed  many 
small  cards, 
headed  by  the  pic- 
ture of  the  sole- 
nodon as  it  ap- 
peared in  Brehm's 
Natural  History, 
and  which  stated, 
in  English, 
Dutch,  Spanish  and  French,  that  "I 
purchase  specimens  of  this  animal,  alive 
or  dead." 

With  these  cards  the  naturalist  trav- 
elled through  the  island  for  weeks, 
giving  them  to  peasants,  policemen, 
fishermen,   comandancias,    market   folk 
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and  all  manner  of  men,  and  finally 
the  Comandante  of  the  Port  in  the 
little  town  of  Sanchez  recognized  the 
picture  as  that  of  an  animal  he  had 
once  seen,  years  before,  in  a  cave  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Barracota  River,  and 
which  was  known  as  a  "milqui."  Verrill 
forthwith  hurried  to  the  locality  in 
question,   but   his    careful    search   was 


duced.  During  Verrill's  illness,  which 
lasted  many  weeks,  and  brought  him 
to  the  point  of  death,  two  other  living 
specimens  were  trapped  by  the  natives 
whom  he  had  instructed,  but  though 
they  also  succumbed,  their  bodies  were 
preserved  by  his  direction. 

The   British   Museum,  the   Imperial 
Museum  of  Berlin,  the  Royal  Museum 
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fruitless.  The  solenodon  lived  there  no 
more. 

Continuing  his  investigation  in  other 
localities,  the  naturalist  at  last  found 
that  he  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  living 
specimens,  but  after  a  search  of  two 
months  he  was  rewarded  only  by  find- 
ing a  skull  in  a  cave  near  the  Haitian 
boundary.  A  month  later,  to  his  in- 
tense gratification,  he  succeeded  in 
trapping  an  adult  female  specimen. 

At  this  moment  of  his  triumph,  how- 
ever, Verrill  developed  a  serious  attack 
of  fever,  and  no  one  else  of  intelligence 
was  at  hand  to  properly  care  for  the 
prize.  The  solenodon,  which  gave  birth 
to  three  young  a  few  days  after  its  cap- 
ture, ate  its  progeny  and  soon  afterward 
died.  In  spite  of  his  illness  the  natural- 
ist made  sketches  of  the  animal,  and 
from  one  of  his  studies  the  picture 
which  accompanies  this  article  is  repro- 


of Italy,  Baron  Rothschild  of  London, 
and  many  other  great  institutions  and 
naturalists  wrote  to  the  discoverer  of 
the  living  solenodon  to  obtain  speci- 
mens, but  all  three  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can collection,  and  the  others  must 
wait. 

The  solenodon  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  covered  with  sparse  red-brown 
hair,  and  its  snout,  some  three  inches 
long,  is  exceedingly  prehensile.  It  is 
considered  to  be  a  remnant  of  that 
early  geological  type  from  which  have 
diverged  both  the  rodents  and  the 
insectivorous  animals  of  the  present. 
It  is  related  more  nearly  to  the  moles 
and  shrews  than  to  other  animals,  but 
its  habits  are  those  of  the  ant-eater,  and 
its  appearance  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  rat.  It  is  the  last  form  which  con- 
nects living  animals  with  their  fossil 
ancestors  in  America. 


Pellegrini  s    Legacy  to 
Argentina 


By  G.  M.  L.  Brown 


"TIN  the  twenty-first  of  last 
January  the  President  of 
the  Argentine  Republic, 
Doctor  Figfueroa  Alcorta, 
issued  a  decree  terminating 
the  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress,  and  renewing  for  the  cur- 
rent year  the  budget  of  1907.  Con- 
gress had  been  summoned  more  than 
two  months  previously,  but  the  ma- 
jority, feeling  at  variance  with  the 
Executive,  had  applied  a  policy  of 
obstruction  and  even  declined  to  pass 
the  national  appropriation  bills.  This, 
had  a  protracted  deadlock  ensued, 
would  have  gravely  impaired  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  it  was  ostensibly  to  avoid  such  a 
situation  that  the  President  took  these 
unusual  measures. 

Such  methods,  of  course,  are  bound 
to  divide  public  opinion,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  feeling  for  a 
few  days  ran  high.  However,  no 
rioting  occurred,  and  unless  we  in- 
clude the  recent  deplorable  attempt 
upon  the  President's  life  in  the  after- 
math, no  appeal  to  force  was  even 
seriously  contemplated.  Tlie  nation,  in 
short,  has  won  a  victory  the  importance 
of  which  no  words  could  magnify.  , 

This  display  of  self-control,  con- 
trasted, as  it  must  be,  with  the  nation's 
more  reckless  moods  of  the  past,  has 
attracted  the  world's  attention;  and 
though  the  spirit  thus  shown  is  unques- 
tionably an  outgrowth  of  decades  of 
education,  and  bears  the  influence  of 
scores  of  public-spirited  citizens,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  an 
episode  that  occurred  less  than  two 
years  ago,  the  legacy  of  a  great  and 
patriotic  statesman  now  in  his  grave. 


During  the  month  of  June,  1906, 
there  arose  a  debate  in  Congress  upon 
a  bill  granting  amnesty  to  the  military 
chiefs  of  a  recent  revolution,  which 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
republic  in  February  of  that  year,  and 
was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  skill  and 
secrecy  shown  in  its  organization  than 
for  the  promptness  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment suppressed  it.  Only  a  few- 
cable  messages  reached  the  foreign 
press;  then  came  the  silence  that  sig- 
nified peace,  and  though  martial  law 
actually  continued  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
thirty  days,  the  Minister  of  War  had 
the  situation  so  well  in  hand  that  com- 
plete confidence  was  restored  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  Tlie  unpleas- 
ant affair  was  over,  and  there  remained 
only  the  customary  act  of  clemency  to 
be  extended  to  all  participants  in  the 
revolt,  the  "traditional  policy"  of  the 
country,  as  a  member  of  Congress 
expressed  it,  in  pleading  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  oflFiccrs  to  their  former 
commands.  Traditional  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americas,  he  might  have 
said,  since  the  policy  in  question  has 
been  applied  with  more  or  less  liberality 
by  nearly  every  republic  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Whatever  cause  the  historian  of  the 
future  may  assign  for  the  unsettled 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  in  these 
republics,  it  will  certainly  be  recognized 
that  this  policy,  so  audaciously  enunci- 
ated by  the  Congressman  referred  to, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  their  chronic 
unrest. 

No  law,  it  is  true,  has  ever  been 
promulgated  (so  far  as  we  are  aware) 
granting    inimnnifv    to    revolutionists, 
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though  there  is  an  excellent  precedent 
dating  from  the  Middle  Ages — that  of 
the  King  of  Aragon,  who  decreed  that 
persons  implicated  in  a  rebellion  against 
the  state  should  not  incur  the  death 
penalty  if  it 
could  be  prov- 
ed that  they 
were  actuated 
by  patriotic  mo- 
tives. In  Amer- 
ica the  motives 
have  been  tak- 
en for  granted, 
with  the  result 
that  several  re- 
publics have  an 
average  record 
of  a  revolution 
for  each  two 
years,  or  even 
less,  of  their 
national  exist- 
ence. 

Knowing, 
however,  as  the 
student  must, 
the  peculiar 
political  condi- 
tions that  Latin 
America  inher- 
ited from  the 
Iberian  Penin- 
sula, and  the 
remarkable  fa- 
cility afforded 
by  vast,  sparse- 
ly settled  terri- 
tories for  the 
propagation  of 
these    evils,    as 
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measures,  that  household  panacea,  so  to 

speak,  the  revolution. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  popular 

uprising,   the  true  revolution;  but  the 

reader  is  well  aware  that  another  name 
and  description 
must  be  given 
to  those  oft- 
recurrent  out- 
breaks  that 
ex-M  i  n  i  s  t  e  r 
Scruggs  de- 
fines as  "rarely 
anything  more 
than  a  disor- 
derly and  vio- 
lent contention 
among  selfish 
p  o  1  i  t  i  cians." 
This  was  un- 
doubtedly the 
nature  of  a 
great  propor- 
tion of  the  so- 
called  revolu- 
tions in  Latin 
America;  and 
whether  the 
rev  olutionists 
were  victorious 
or  not,  the  real 
losers  were  in- 
variably the  ig- 
norant masses 
and  that  frac- 
tion of  the  in- 
t  e  1  1  i  g  e  n  t 
minority  who 
avoid  politics, 
and  desire  only 
to   be    left  un- 


well as  others  inherent  to  American  molested  in  their  commercial  or  indus- 
soil — admitting  the  seriousness  of  these  trial  pursuits.  But  the  unscrupulous 
conditions,   and  their  widespread   and_^    politiqueros  too  often  succeeded  in  em- 


inevitable  effect  upon  self-govern- 
ment, it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
people  long  clung  to  a  means  of  pro- 
tection for  which  they  saw  no  ade- 
quate substitute.  Without  the  menace 
of  armed  revolt,  they  argued,  the 
rights  of  the  masses  were  not  even 
recognized;  despotism,  to  which  they 
were  willing  to  submit,  became 
tyranny,  and  justice,  as  a  South 
American  expressed  it,  "a  mirage." 
Hence  the  manifesto,  the  call  to 
arms,    and,    failing    these    preliminary 


broiling  the  whole  nation,  in  the  first 
place,  by  impressing  large  numbers  of 
helpless  peons,  and  by  levying  upon  the 
merchants  and  landowners  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  find  themselves  in  the 
affected  districts;  and,  indirectly,  by 
forcing  the  Government  to  adopt  sim- 
ilar methods.  Thus  the  student,  if  he 
attempts  to  determine  the  character  of 
a  revolution  by  the  number  of  the  men 
who  were  engaged,  or  by  the  duration 
of  the  strife,  might  easily  be  misled, 
since   a   whole   people   have   at   times 
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engaged  in  a  disastrous  conflict,  the 
cause  of  which  may  not  even  have  been 
understood,  or,  when  proclaimed,  may 
have  been  actually  repugnant  to  its 
unwilling  supporters. 

In  this  class,  of  course,  we  must  place 
Argentina's  so-called  revolution  of 
1905,  which  was  looked  upon,  even 
from  the  first,  as  practically  the  mutiny 
of  a  clique  of  discontented  army  offi- 
cers. The  public,  nevertheless,  at  first 
indignant,  then  tolerant,  ended  by  for- 
giving the  traitorous  ofificers  and  con- 
doning their  offense.  Then  came  the 
friends  of  the  latter  to  plead  with  the 
Government  for  their  pardon  and 
reinstatement;  and  finding  many  allies 
in  Congress,  and  an  increasing  leniency 
in  the  press,  they  boldly  demanded  the 
"ample  amnesty,"  as  it  was  called — 
Argentina's  "traditional  policy." 

The  measure,  long  deferred,  came  up 
for  final  action  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties on  the  15th  of  June,  1906,  and  so 
strong  were  the  influences  that  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  members  alike, 
that  it  began  to  look  as  if  this  danger- 
ous policy  would  be  revived,  and  a  band 
of  traitors  actually  rewarded  by  being 
reinstated  in  the  army. 

But  the  people  had  a  champion  who 
saw  clearly  the  viciousness  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  so  vigorously  did 
he  oppose  it  that  right  and  good  sense 
at  last  prevailed.  The  insurgent  officers, 
already  pardoned,  were  granted  a  "gen- 
eral amnesty"  only;  and  Congress 
invested  the  President  with  power  to 
refuse  a  complete  effacenient  of  the 
crime  in  such  cases  as  he  should  con- 
sider undeserving  of  that  leniency.  The 
"ample  amnesty,"  in  short,  was  to  be 
granted  at  his  discretion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  generous  policy,  and 
though  far  from  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  disgraced  officers,  a  distinct  vic- 
tor)' for  law  and  order;  and  the  credit 
for  that  victory  rested  largely  with  one 
man,  the  late  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini. 

Doctor  Pellegrini  was  one  of  Argen- 
tina's strong  men,  the  type,  let  us  hope, 
of  her  statesmen  of  the  future.  He 
was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1847, 
and  inherited  through  his  father,  as  his 
name  implies,  a  liberal  admixture  of 
Italian  blood,  though  his  mother  was 


of  distinguished  English  descent.  Edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  where  he  received 
the  thorough  training  of  an  English 
lad,  Pellegrini  acquired  many  of  the 
sturdiest  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which,  combined  w^ith  a  brilliant  Latin 
temperament,  peculiarly  qualified  him 
for  an  arduous  public  life.  Far-sighted, 
courageous,  yet  a  masterful  politician, 
he  gave  his  best  years  and  talents  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  Occupying 
various  important  positions,  from  that 
of  a  departmental  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent to  the  Republic,  he  labored  so 
faithfully,  and  withal  so  unobtrusively, 
that  it  was  not  till  his  death,  perhaps, 
that  the  people  realized  the  extent  of 
their  debt  to  this  resourceful  man. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  period 
of  time  in  travel,  both  in  North  America 
and  in  Europe,  where  he  studied  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  he  visited,  it  was  fitting  that 
Doctor  Pellegrini  should  return  in  time 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
the  crisis  of  June,  when,  as  already 
mentioned,  even  the  Government 
wavered  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
false  sentiment  of  mercy. 

The  friends  of  the  insurgent  officers 
had  crowded  the  galleries  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  other  friends  packed 
the  halls  of  the  Capitol  and  the  near-by 
streets  and  plazas;  and  when  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  arose  in  his  seat 
and  began  his  careful,  logical  argument 
against  the  proposed  legislation,  feeling 
ran  so  high  that  "Death  to  Pellegrini!" 
was  shouted  repeatedly,  and  such  a  dis- 
turbance was  created  that  the  police 
finally  had  to  clear  the  galleries  before 
the  debate  could  continue.  But  Doctor 
Pellegrini  was  determined  that  his 
country  should  be  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace and  danger  of  such  a  measure, 
and  to  his  memorable  address  was 
undoubtedly  due  the  majority  gained 
by  the  party  of  justice  and  moderation. 

His  work  was  accomplished:  Argen- 
tina had  preserved  her  fair  name,  the 
army  its  honor.  What  mattered  it  that 
the  mob  threatened  him  when  he  left 
the  Capitol,  and  that  his  enemies  hurled 
imprecations  upon  his  head?  He  had 
rendered  his  last  service  to  his  country, 
faithfully  and  well — one  week  later  he 
was  dead. 
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'THE  COFEE  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL. 
■^  — For  some  time,  as  the  readers  of 
Tropical  America  are  aware,  Brazil  has 
been  facing  the  necessity  of  relief  from  the 
over-production  of  coffee.  The  "Convenio," 
or  Syndicate,  which  was  expected  to  have 
sustained  prices,  seems  not  to  have  wholly 
succeeded,  the  price  of  coffee  being  lower 
now  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  Syndicate  is  now  withholding 
from  the  market  8,000,000  bags,  and  the 
size  of  the  coming  crop  is  uncertain. 

The  world's  consumption  of  coffee  is  esti- 
mated at  17,800,000  bags,  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  Brazil  produces,  on  an  average, 
13,000,000  bags,  and  last  year  produced 
19750,000  sacks,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
pioblem  created  by  the  recent  over-pro- 
duction is  a  very  serious  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  coffee  situation  is  giving 
the  Brazilian  planters  considerabe  uneasiness. 
The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  placed  a  tax  on 
coffee  exports  in  the  effort  to  curtail  future 
crops,  but  the  effect  of  this  is  in  a  measure 
nullified  by  the  planters  turning  their  attention 
to  the  intensive  cultivation  of  existing  planta- 
tions. 

DERU  IS  LOSING  ITS  VICUNA.— The 
■*  United  States  Consul  at  Callao  reports 
that  the  graceful  vicufia,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  Peruvian  fauna,  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. This  is  due  to  the  rapacity  of  huntsmen 
whose  persistent  slaughtering  of  these  ani- 
mals during  the  summer  has  driven  them  to 
the  higher  barren  altitudes,  where  they  have 
perished  from  starvation. 

CMPLOYEES  AS  SMALL  FARMERS 
^  IN  PANAMA.— A  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  a  Panama  Canal  employee,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kiernan,  that  Congress  authorize  the  granting 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  Government  in  Panama  to 
each  employee,  after  two  years  of  continuous 
service.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  large 
number  of  employees  who  will  prefer  to  re- 
rnain  in  Panama,  that  they  may  avoid  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter.  To  such,  a  few 
acres  of  land  would  be  of  more  value  than 
the  medal  which  is  to  be  granted  to  all  those 
engaged  in  the  building  of  the  canal.  Such 
settlers  might  form  an  agricultural  population 
that  could  supply  fruit,  vegetables,  chickens, 
eggs,  etc.,  to  the  canal  traffic.  Other  indus- 
tries might  be  added,  such  as  the  distillation 
of    palm    oil    and    the   preserving    of   native 


fruits,  which  would  afford  a  further  market 
for  the  natural  products  of  the  country. 

One  condition  attached  to  this  grant,  Mr. 
Kiernan  points  out,  might  be  to  have  each 
holder  subject  to  military  service  in  case  of 
war  or  other  emergency. 

MINAS  GERAES  OPENS  A  FARMING 
CAMPAIGN.— The  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil,  has  gone  seriously  into  up-to- 
date  agriculture.  As  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tematic campaign,  one  hundred  and  fifty  disk 
plows  and  twenty  farm  wagons,  all  of  Amer- 
ican make,  have  been  ordered  and  are  to  be 
sold  to  the  farmers  on  easy  terms. 

UARVESTS  IN  ARGENTINA.— The 
*^  ■*•  agricultural  outlook  in  Argentina,  con- 
trary to  earlier  reports,  is  very  promising. 
From  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Provinces  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba  come  reports  of  large 
harvests  of  wheat  and  linseed.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  seem  to  be  thoroughly  ade- 
quate, and,  according  to  advices  dated  early 
in  March,  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  grain 
had  already  been  exported.  With  its  large 
areas  of  fertile  lands,  and  comparative  free- 
dom from  drought  and  locusts,  Argentina  can 
readily  hold  her  position  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most food-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

I  OUISIANA  METHODS  INAUGURA- 
1^  TED  ON  SUGAR  ESTATES  IN  AN- 
TIGUA.—Mr.  G.  Moody  Stuart,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  of  the  West  Indian  Com- 
mittee, an  important  body  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  islands,  some  time  ago  paid  a 
visit  to  Louisiana,  in  order  to  see  if  the  im- 
plements used  on  the  sugar  plantations  there 
might  not  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the 
West  Indies.  After  careful  inspection,  he 
was  satisfied  this  could  be  done  with  some 
modifications.  Immediately  disk  cultivators, 
plows,  stubble  diggers,  corn  and  cotton  plant- 
ers, fertilizer  distributors,  and  manure 
spreaders,  were  shipped  to  Antigua.  An  ex- 
pert was  engaged  to  teach  the  planters  how 
to  use  the  implements. 

After  eighteen  months,  Mr.  Stuart  reports 
such  satisfactory  results  that  other  colonies 
are  urged  to  take  the  same  means  of  increas- 
ing and  cheapening  cultivation.  This  would 
be  of  especial  advantage  in  those  islands 
where  there  is  no  imported  labor.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  negro  can  be  induced  to 
work  continuously  on  the  sugar  estates,  and 
the  use  of  machinery  lessens  the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  and  at  the  same  time  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  better  class  of  workers  at  a  better 
wage. 

PERU  SEEKING  MODERN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS.— The  Peru- 
vian Government  has  invited  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements  in  the 
United  States  to  send  exhibits  of  such  im- 
plements as  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  that 
country.  These  will  be  examined  by  a  Com- 
mission, and  if  approved,  an  official  notice 
to  that  effect  will  be  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turers. The  exhibits  are  to  remain  as  the 
property  of  the  National  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Lima,  in  whose  interest  the  request 
has  been  sent  out. 

A  NEW  MEXICAN  FIBRE.— A  sample 
'*  of  a  new  fibre  is  now  being  exhibited  at 
the  Brussels  Commercial  Museum.  The 
zapupe,  from  which  the  fibre  is  obtained, 
is  a  variety  of  agave.  It  has  twice  as  many 
leaves  as  the  Yucatan  henequen,  and  yields 
its  first  crop  three  years  after  being  trans- 
planted, whereas  the  henequen  produces  only 
after  six  or  seven  years. 

One  million  cuttings  have  been  recently 
transplanted  in  Tuxpan,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  2,000  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  one-half  of  them  will  be  in  full  pro- 
duction in  about  two  years. 

pUBBER  CULTURE  IN  MEXICO.— 
**  According  to  the  latest  trade  statistics 
there  are  ii8  rubber  estates  in  Mexico,  cov- 
ering an  approximate  area  of  nearly  loo,- 
ooo  acres,  and  representing  a  capital  of 
about  $30,000,00. 

THE  GUAYULE  RUBBER  SUPPLY 
*  IN  MEXICO.— It  is  believed  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption — i.ooo  tons 
of  the  shrub  a  month — the  factories  have 
before  them  a  supply  contracted  for  which 
will  last  from  three  to  five  years.  The 
Government  has  recently  granted  a  conces- 
sion to  Senor  Fernando  Solis  Camara  and 
Sefior  Ricardo  Arteaga,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  all  the  guayulc  on  the  unclaimed 
government  lands  in  the  States  of  Zacate- 
cas  and  Durango.  This  concession  forbids 
the  use  of  the  land  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  harvesting  of  guayulc,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  ten   yeaiis. 

The  concessionaires  have  six  months  in 
which  to  survey  the  land,  and  a  report  on 
the  exact  area  on  which  the  guayule  is  to 
be  found  is  required.  An  annual  rental  of 
8  per  cent,  on  the  exact  selling  price  of  the 
land  is  demanded.  One  clause  in  the  contract 
prohibits  the  cutting  of  any  but  "adult" 
plants.  No  provision  is  included  for  re- 
seeding  or  replanting.  This  contract  is  not 
transferable  to  any  foreign  government  or 
state. 

NAVEL  ORANGE  PLANTATIONS 
STARTED  IN  DOMINICA.— Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Hesketh  Bell  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Scully,  of  Dominica,  obtained  from  Wash- 
ington   a    number    of     cuttings    of    navel 


oranges  and  started  extensive  plantations 
there.  Following  their  lead,  other  planters 
took  up  this  industry.  The  result  has  been 
very  successful,  and  during  the  last  year 
large  shipments  of  the  fruit  were  made  to 
London. 

CISAL  FIBRE  ENRICHES  YUCATAN. 
^  — The  cultivation  of  the  sisal  fibre 
(agave  sisalensis)  or  henequen  has  trans- 
formed the  State  of  Yucatan  from  one  of 
the  poorest  to  one  of  the  richest  states  in 
Mexico.  The  province  of  Merida  in  the 
northwest,  once  proverbially  sterile,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  of  Yuca- 
tan through  the  sisal  fibre  alone.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  to  the  peninsula.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Spaniards 
used  it  in  making  ropes  for  the  Spanish 
navy.  Its  use  was  subsequently  abandoned. 
In  1850  the  Spaniards,  having  been  driven 
away  from  the  arable  lands  by  the  Indians 
into  the  rocky  unproductive  parts  of  the 
State,  again  began  its  cultivation,  and  so 
successfully  that  henequen  is  now  Yuca- 
tan's most  valuable  export.  During  the 
past  year  600,000  bales  were  sent  out  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
the  greater  part.  Practically  no  American 
capital  is  invested,  the  cultivation  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  native  planters. 

\X/HAT  TOBACCO  MEANS  TO 
»»  CUBA. — Cuban  tobacco  has  always 
been  rated  high.  Of  this,  Pinar  del  Rio, 
the  extreme  western  province,  produces  the 
best.  The  tobacco  industry,  raising  the 
leaf,  and  manufacturing  it  into  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  gives  employment  to  about  100,- 
.000  persons.  The  cigarmaker's  wage  varies, 
an  expert  in  making  selected  sizes  some- 
times earning  $50  a  week,  and  for  high- 
grade  cigars  as  much  as  15  to  20  cents  each. 
Ordinary  workers  make  from  $10  to  $15 
a  week. 

In  1906,  tobacco  and  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco formed  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  of  Cuba,  and  were  valued  at 
$36,702,586,  an  increase  of  $7,286,624  over 
the  previous  year. 

pOLOMBIAN  BANANA  TRADE.— 
^^-'  The  export  trade  in  bananas  of  Santa 
Marta.  Colombia,  according  to  a  recent 
British  Consular  report,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  dating  from  1892.  when  171,- 
891  bunches  were  exported.  Since  then 
the  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  greatly 
improved,  with  the  result  that  export  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  fruit  commands 
as  high  a  price  as  any  in  the  New  York 
market.  In  1906,  1,397.388  bunches,  and 
until  August  31st,  1907.  no  less  than  1,315,- 
715  bunches  were  exported.  It  is  expected 
that  the  export  will  reach  2.500,000  bunches, 
at  least,  in  1908:  and  as  a  large  area  suit- 
able for  cultivation  has  now  been  opened 
up,  a  further  increase  is  expected.  Costa 
Rica  exports  more  than  i. 000.000  bunches 
monthly,  and  it  is  hoped  locally  that  the 
Colombian  trade  will  some  day  attain  simi- 
lar figures. 


A  NEW  CANADIAN  STEAMSHIP 
A  LINE  TO  MEXICO.— That  Canada 
is  following  with  interest  the  development 
of  Mexico's  commerce  is  shown  by  the  re- 
cent establishment  of  the  Canadian-Mexican 
Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  operating  between  Van- 
couver and  Mazatlan.  Two  boats  of  4,000 
tons  each,  making  twelve  knots  an  hour, 
are  operated  at  present  with  monthly  sail- 
ings in  each  direction.  Accommodations 
are  provided  for  about  120  passengers,  and 
the  passage  is  made  in  eight  and  one-half 
days.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers have  taken  advantage,  since  the  in- 
auguration of  this  line  of  steamers,  to  in- 
crease their  sales  in  Mexico's  markets. 

Formerly  no  appreciable  trade  relations 
existed  between  British  Columbia  and 
Mexico  owing  to  the  expense  and  delays 
of  reshipping  freight  from  San  Francisco. 
During  the  past  months  the  exportations 
from  Mexico  of  various  fruits,  hard-wood 
and  tobacco  have  shown  considerable  in- 
crease, while  the  Canadian  importations 
into  Mexico,  especially  of  agricultural 
implements,  have  assumed  marked  propor- 
tions. 

BRITISH  GUIANA'S  TRADE  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  gov- 
ernor of  British  Guiana  reported  to  the 
Colonial  Office  that  the  American  importa- 
tions into  the  colony  during  the  past  finan- 
cial year  amounted  to  $2,396,385. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  from  Eng- 
land during  the  same  period  was  $4,608,420. 
The  balance  of  trade  for  the  past  five  years 
is  as  follows:  Exportations,  $18,387,530: 
importations,  $20,827,165. 

"THE  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  GOODS 
*  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA.— American 
canned  goods  are  sold  through  brokers  and 
their  agents,  who  too  often  send  goods  that 
are  not  of  the  first  quality.  The  cans, 
moreover,  are  not  of  standard  size,  and 
often  arrive  with  badly  damaged  labels.  The 
French  make  a  specialty  of  labels,  which 
are  designed  to  catch  the  eye,  and  constitute 
an  important  factor  in  selling.  The  canned 
vegetables  which  sell  most  readily  are  to- 
matoes, peas,  corn,  asparagus,  succotash  and 
spinach,  and  the  fruits,  pears,  grapes,  apri- 
cots, strawberries,  blackberries  and  plums. 
These  should  be  put  in  pint  cans.  Cherries 
and  jams  should  be  put  up  'in  glass  jars, 
which   may    thriftily   be   used    again.     Dried 


fruits  soon  spoil.  Canned  prunes  sell  well, 
but  they  should  be  black  in  color,  the  French 
having  given  the  South  Americans  this  ac- 
quired taste. 

Of  this  trade  in  canned  goods,  Europe  now 
has  two-thirds,  having  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  in  transportation,  since 
an  order  can  be  filled  from  Portugal  or  Italy 
in  five  weeks,  while  two  months  are  required 
to  fill  orders  in  the  United  States.  The 
native  canneries,  however,  are  not  to  be  ig- 
nored, especially  those  of  Brazil,  which  are 
developing  rapidly  and  are  able  to  undersell 
the  imported  goods  by  as  much  as  forty  per 
cent. 

CLORIDA  WATER  AND  SOAP  FOR 
r  PERUVIAN  IQUITOS.— The  United 
States  has  a  curious  monopoly  in  certain 
articles  among  the  humble  rubber  workers  in 
the  Iquitos  district  of  Peru.  There  are  few 
homes  in  which  may  not  be  found  sewing 
machines,  lard,  Florida  water,  soap,  canned 
meats,  machetes  and  cheap  rifles,  all  of 
American  make.  When  these  people  have 
tried  a  thing  and  like  it,  they  are  not  easily 
won  over  from  its  use.  Consequently,  any 
nation  that  gets  the  trade  first,  can  keep  it. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  American 
phonographs,  while  Germany  furnishes  the 
accordions  and  concertinas !  The  lower 
classes  have  hitherto  gone  hatless  and  bare- 
footed, but  the  demand  is  now  being 
created  for  cheap  sailor  hats  and  shoes,  iron 
beds,  lamps  and  cheap  grades  of  table  ware. 
Potatoes,  onions,  rice  and  beans  are  supplied 
chiefly  by  the  European  mail  steamers. 

piANOS  FOR  BRAZIL.— Pianos  in- 
*  tended  for  the  Brazilian  market  should 
be  manufactured  of  very  dry  wood,  as  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  especially 
along  the  coast,  causes  the  material  to  ex- 
pand. This  is  the  chief  complaint  against 
cheap  pianos  of  European  make.  They 
quickly  become  unserviceable  and  the  action 
gets  out  of  order.  People  buy  them,  how- 
ever, because  they  are  much  cheaper  than 
those  manufactured  in  America. 

A  MODERN  PACKING  PLANT  FOR 
^^  MEXICO. — Two  years  ago  a  packing 
plant,  covering  about  twenty  acres,  modeled 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Chicago  packing 
plants,  was  begun  at  Uruapan,  in  the  State 
of  Michoacan,  Mexico.  The  main  refriger- 
ating building  is  built  with  forty-inch  walls 
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of  volcanic  rock  brought  into  the  State  on 
the  backs  of  the  small  burros.  The  most 
modern  equipment  has  been  installed,  inclu- 
ding the  ammonia  brine  system  and  artificial 
ice  machines,  all  run  by  electric  power,  which 
is  furnished  from  the  Capatizio  river.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  cattle,  five  hundred  hogs,  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  daily.  Uruapan  is  in  the  center 
of  the  live  stock  district  of  Mexico.  A  can- 
ning establishment,  tannery  and  shoe  fac- 
tory, in  addition  to  a  manufactory  for  the 
usual  by-products  will  be  added.  A  branch 
railway  connects  with  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad. 

POLITENESS  AS  A  COMMERCIAL 
ASSET. — A  United  States  consul  in  a 
certain  Latin-American  city,  writing  of  the 
methods  of  salesmen  in  those  countries,  tells 
of  an  Englishman  as  the  type  of  a  success- 
ful commercial  representative.  He  is  affable, 
polite,  and  speaks  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. On  arriving,  he  goes  to  the  best  hotel, 
where  he  displays  his  goods  and  personally 
invites  the  merchants  to  inspect  them.  He 
gives  a  silver  cup  as  a  prize  to  the  local 
Cricket  Club,  a  silver  loving  cup  to  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  two  silver  medals  to 
be  contested  for  on  King  Edward's  birth- 
day, and  twelve  medals  for  the  twelve 
best  window  displays  in  the  shops.  He 
is  sought  out  by  the  reporters,  and  his 
opinion  quoted  on  current  events.  The  re- 
sult of  his  methods  is  to  be  seen  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work. 

The  consul  contrasts  this  Englishman  with 
an  American  salesman,  who  left  his  goods  in 
the  customs  to  avoid  paying  duty,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  business  with  catalogues.  An- 
other consul  protests  against  the  behavior  of 
an  American  salesman,  who  invariably  fails 
to  remove  his  hat  on  entering  an  office,  and 
has  been  known  to  light  his  cigar  by  scratch- 
ing a  match  on  the  polished  desk  of  the 
merchant.  Among  a  punctilious  people  like 
the  Latin-Americans,  an  unpolished  sales- 
man, his  behavior  exaggerated  by  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  language,  need  not  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  business. 

UNTOUCHED  WEALTH  OF  THE 
ISLANDS  OF  FERNANDO  DE 
NORONHA.— Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  island  group  of  Fernando  de  Noronha, 
three  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Pernam- 
buco,  as  a  field  for  commercial  enterprise. 
This  group  divides  the  equatorial  currents, 
with  the  result  that  between  it  and  the 
mainland  lies  a  quiet  expanse  of  waters 
abounding  with  fish.  The  land,  moreover, 
is  very  fertile.  Superior  cotton  is  raised  and 
many  varieties  of  vegetables.  Cheap  con- 
vict labor  is  used. 

In  1612,  Fernando  de  Noronha  was  made 
the  penal  colony  of  Brazil,  but  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  ceded  to  the  State  of  Pernam- 
buco,  which  now  uses  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  national  government,  however, 
IS  expected  to  resume  ownership,  the  islands 
bein^  on  the  ocean  highway,  and  holding 
possibilities  as  a  coaling  station.    The  large 


deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  make  them  of 
great  value,  and  any  concession,  whether  on 
sea  or  land,  would  have  to  come  through  the 
Brazilian  Government. 

THE  USE  OF  GLASS  IN  TROPICAL 
*  AMERICA.— The  use  of  glass  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, especially  in  the  cities  on  the  plateaus, 
such  as  Quito,  where  the  climate  is  cool.  All 
the  modern  houses  and  many  old  houses  which 
have  been  remodeled,  can  now  boast  of  large 
glass  windows,  while  the  shops  on  the  princi- 
pal street  have  plate-glass  show-windows. 
Germany  and  Belgium  supply  most  of  the 
window  glass,  but  the  greater  part  of  plate, 
rolled  and  skylight  glass,  together  with  bottles, 
lamps  and  fancy  articles,  is  furnished  by 
the  United  States. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AN  EXPORT 
BUSINESS.— The  United  States  con- 
sul at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  offers  some 
excellent  advice  to  firms  desiring  to  estab- 
lish an  export  business  with  South  American 
countries.  This  he  sums  up  in  the  following 
terse  manner:  Know  the  country,  its  tariff, 
customs,  commercial  laws,  political  and 
economic  conditions,  and.  have  these  care- 
fully posted  in  the  home  office.  Send  to 
South  America,  as  agents,  men  well-bred 
and  courteous,  of  prepossessing  personality; 
men  who  speak  the  language,  of  unques- 
tionable integrity  and  business  ability.  Make 
prompt  shipments,  having  goods  packed  and 
forwarded  according  to  instructions.  Sec 
that  the  goods  are  absolutely  as  represented. 
Establish  offices,  if  possible,  in  the  larger 
cities,  where  a  good  amount  of  stock  should 
be  kept  on  hand  and  a  semi-banking  busi- 
ness done.  Either  that,  or  select  some  local 
house  in  each  section  as  a  representative. 
Buy  as  largely  as  possible  of  the  exports  of 
the  country.  Do  not  expect  quick  returns. 
Lay  the  foundations  carefully,  and  in  good 
time  the  business  will  profitably  maintain  it- 
self. 

PRINTING  MACHINERY  IN  BUE- 
*  NOS  AIRES. — Those  few  printers  and 
lithographers  in  Buenos  Aires  who  have 
heretofore  used  antiquated  methods  and 
implements  are  now  buying  an  average  of 
$7S,ooo  worth  of  printing  and  engraving 
tools  every  year.  Of  this  amount  Germany 
receives  as  her  share  about  75  per  cent. 
While  America  supplies  paper,  ink.  type 
and  type-setting  machines,  no  serious  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
printing  machinery  to  introduce  their 
goods.  The  question  of  long-term  credits 
is  the  vital  point.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  by  European  dealers. 

PARAGUAY'S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
SMUGGLING.— The  four  steam  yachts 
recently  bought  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
used  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling  on  the 
upper  Parani  and  Paraguay  rivers,  have 
been  most  successfully  employed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  vigilance,  the  revenues  of  the 
state  from  imports  have  doubled  within  three 
years. 


WALPARAISO^S  PORT  IMPROVE- 
"  MENTS. — A  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  a  French  firm  of  engineers,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Port  of  Valparaiso  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  still  further  im- 
proved. It  is  intended  by  the  Government 
of  Chile  that  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
port  shall  be  substantially  equal  to  those 
afforded  by  the  other  chief  harbors  of  the 
world. 

DERU  TRIES  STEEL  CONSTRUC- 
TION.—The  use  of  architectural  steel 
construction  in  Peru  is  one  of  the  significant 
tendencies  in  that  progressive  country.  In 
Callao,  where  increased  commerce  has  pro- 
moted unusual  activity  in  building,  two  all- 
steel  structures  are  now  being  put  up. 
Other  buildings  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  which  steel  is  used  for  the  first 
story,  and  wood  for  the  rest.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  steel  beams,  girders, 
and  sheet-iron  roofing.  Fear  of  earth- 
quakes is  much  less  marked  than  formerly, 
and  the  time  is  thought  to  be  opportune 
for  the  building  of  steel  structures  after 
such  models.  The  Government,  which  is 
thoroughly  progressive  in  such  matters,  is 
about  to  build  a  new  National  Palace,  in 
the  construction  of  which  both  iron  and 
steel  will  be  largely  used.  Another  oppor- 
tunity for  steel  construction  is  afforded  by 
the  new  Municipal  Theatre,  the  building  of 
which  is  part  of  the  broad  plan  for  beautify- 
ing the  city.  To  encourage  these  under- 
takings, the  Government  has  placed  the 
necessary  structural  material  on  the  free 
list. 

[MPROVEMENTS  IN  TELEGRAPH 
1  AND  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  FOR 
MEXICO. — The  Mexican  Congress  has 
voted  important  appropriations  for  improv- 
ing the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  al- 
ready in  existence  and  for  establishing  a 
number  of  additional  ones.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  lines  will  be  two  tele- 
phonic connections  between  Mexico  City 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  A 
telegraph  line  will  follow  the  northern 
border,  another  will  put  into  communica- 
tion the  States  of  Hidalgo  and  Tamaulipas, 
while  the  cities  of  Jaltipan  and  San  Juan 
Bautista,  in  the  southeast,  are  to  be  con- 
nected. The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  has  also   contracted  for  the 


installation  of  two  more  wireless  telegraph 
stations,  to  be  used  for  public  service,  and 
to  facilitate  military  operations.  The  sta- 
tions will  be  built  in  Xcalak  and  Payo 
Obispo.  The  apparatus  will  be  of  the 
single  current  type,  and  the  towers  will 
have  a  height  of  forty  meters. 

MEXICO'S  NEW  TECHNOLOGICAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM.— 
The  new  Technological  and  Industrial 
Museum  of  Mexico  has  been  established 
in  the  old  church  of  Saint  Andrew  which, 
for  some  years,  was  used  as  a  library  build- 
ing. All  the  products  of  the  country  will 
be  represented  in  the  collections,  and  there 
will  also  be  a  display  of  Japanese  goods 
and  a  choice  exhibit  from  the  Lima  Com- 
mercial Museum.  A  bureau  of  information, 
established  in  connection  with  the  new 
museum,  will  publish  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural reports  covering  the  various  phases  of 
Mexico's  commercial  conditions. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO.— The  Federal 
Government,  which  has  spent  nearly  fifty 
million  dollars  since  1904  for  beautifying  the 
capital  city,  is  still  engaged  in  that  work. 
About  three  and  a  half  kilometers  of  mod- 
ern docks,  a  central  avenue  four  miles  long, 
and  a  system  of  asphalt-paved  avenues, 
having  a  total  length  of  fifteen  miles,  have 
been  or  are  being  completed.  Twenty-five 
miles  of  modern  pavement  has  been  laid, 
improved  sewerage  and  water  service  has 
been  provided,  and  more  than  twenty  miles 
of  streets  have  been  widened  and  improved 
by  the  addition  of  parks  and  plazas.  The 
municipality  is  now  building  a  fine  theatre, 
the  cost  of  which  will  approximate  three 
million  dollars. 

/COMBINING  MAIL  AND  TELE- 
^  GRAPH  SERVICE  IN  CUBA.— The 
Provisional  Governor  of  the  Island  has,  by 
recent  decree,  established  State  telegraph 
offices,  which  will  be  connected  with  the 
post  offices  in  the  towns  of  Orozco,  Gui- 
ebna,  Hacha,  and  Cabanas,  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  Province.  In  these  oflfices  the  post- 
masters will  be  required  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  telegraphy,  and  will  fill  both 
posts.  This  system,  which  is  widely  fol- 
lowed in  Europe,  will  be  extended  to  other 
towns  on  the  island. 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO  ELECTRIFIES 
HER  CAR  LINES.— Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  large  increase 
in  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  suburban 
lines  of  the  city — an  increase  of  over  fifty 
per  cent,  since  1900 — has  decided  on  their 
electrification.  It  is  believed  that  the  im- 
provement, when  carried  out,  will  materially 
relieve  the  congestion  in  the  more  crowded 
portions  of  the  city,  and  also  result  in 
cheaper  outlying  homes  for  the  working 
class.  The  contract  has  been  awarded,  and 
three  years  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
electric  installation. 

MEW  ELECTRIC  PLANT  NEAR 
^^  SANTIAGO.— The  German  Trans- 
atlantic Electric  Company  has  secured  a 
concession  to  build  a  hydraulic  electric 
power  and  lighting  plant  on  the  River 
Maipo,  above  Santiago,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,015,000,  United  States  gold,  of 
which  about  $1,295,000  will  be  for  materials 
and  machinery  that  must  be  imported.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  five  years  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  undertaking.  The 
cotnpany  has  petitioned  the  Government  of 
Chile  for  the  free  entry  of  its  machinery 
and  material  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

\A/IRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  IN  PERU. 
''»  — A  contract  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Peruvian  Government  to  a  German 
company  for  the  extension  of  the  wireless 
telegraph  system  from  Masisca  to  Iquitos. 
The  experiments  made  between  the  first- 
named  station  and  Puerto  Bermudez  have 
been  successful  in  overcoming  various  ob- 
stacles, such  as  mountains  and  forests.  It 
is  intended  that  gradually  a  chain  of  wireless 
stations  shall  be  established  along  the  coast. 

'THE  SALINA  CRUZ  DOCK.— Work  is 
*■  progressing  rapidly  on  the  dry  dock 
which  is  being  built  in  Salina  Cruz.  The 
dock,  when  completed,  will  accommodate 
vessels  of  any  size  up  to  20,000  tons  dis- 
placement. 

IjSES  FOR  BRAZIL'S  NEW  LOAN.- 
'-'  It  has  recently  been  announced  from 
London  that  a  new  Brazilian  loan  of  $15,- 
000,000  is  soon  to  be  floated.  There  is 
accordingly  some  speculation  concerning 
which  of  the  projects  belonging  to  the 
governmental  program  will  be  benefited 
thereby. 

In  the  last  two  years,  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  shipping  interests,  Brazil  has 
created  debts  of  $5,000,000  and  $7,500,000 
respectively.  The  inference  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  fund  will  be  directed 
toward  the  further  development  of  Brazil's 
shipping  and  railway  projects.  The  im- 
provement of  wharves  and  other  terminal 
facilities  at  the  great  sea  ports  have  also 
called  for  loans.  Heretofore  they  have 
depended  on  local  enterprise. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  Brazil's 
total  public  debt  amounts  to  something 
over  $950,000,000.  against  which  it  has 
an  available  balance  of  about  $50,000,000. 
Within   the  past  ten  years  the   volume  of 


paper  money  in  circulation  has  been  re- 
duced about  16  per  cent.  The  2,000,  1,000 
and  500  milreis  notes  are  being  replaced 
by  silver  coinage. 

CANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  COLOMBIA. 
*^  — A  modern  sanitary  service  is  to  be 
establi&hed  in  all  the  Colombian  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  order  to  advance 
hygienic  knowledge  among  the  people.  The 
State  governments  are  to  assist  the  National 
Government  in  defraying  the  expenses,  which 
the  improvements  will  require. 

COR  KINGSTON'S  BENEFIT.  — To 
r  encourage  the  rebuilding  of  Kingston, 
and  to  assist  those  who  suffered  damages 
or  injury  by  the  earthquake  of  last  year,  the 
Legislative  Council  has  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  duty  until  April  ist,  1909,  iron 
and  steel  framing  intended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  Portland  cement,  artificial 
limbs,  crutches,  and  other  appliances  for  the 
relief  of  bodily  disablement. 

As  structural  iron  and  steel  and  re-en- 
forced concrete  will  figure  very  largely  in 
the  importations  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  the  importance  of  the  abolition 
of  the  regular  duty  on  iron  and  steel 
framing  of  16  2-3  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
24  per  cent,  per  barrel  on  Portland  cement 
can  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  decided  to 
reorganize  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Sir  Sydney  Oliver  feels  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Hon.  V.  G.  Bell  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  a  skilled  engineer  who  would  be  in 
a  position  to  render  valuable  service  in  con- 
nection with  public  works  of  great  magni- 
tude. His  Excellency  has  accordingly 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  suggesting  the  appointment  of  such 
a  man.  Lord  Elgin  has  approved  of  the 
matter,  and  the  Crown  Agents  have  been 
instructed  to  advertise  for  a  competent 
engineer  holding  a  certificate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers.  This  officer  will 
be  required  to  do  inspecting  work  under 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  architect  in  connection 
with  the  rebuilding  of  Kingston  is  also  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SANTO  DOMIN- 
*  GO. — The  Dorninican  Government  is 
building  two  new  railways,  one  from  Santiago 
to  Moca,  sixteen  miles  long,  and  the  other 
from  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  to  Seybo,  some 
forty-five  miles  in  length.  Both  will  reach 
the  heart  of  the  cacao  district.  A  mule  road 
is  also  being  built  across  the  island  from 
Santiago  to  the  capital. 

WIRELESS  STATIONS  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN.— Belize,  Puerto  Bar- 
rios. Puerto  Cortcz,  Ceibo,  and  probably 
Port  Limon.  have  been  chosen  as  stations 
for  the  wireless  telegraph  system  which  is 
to  be  established  for  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  The  use  of  this  service  will  be 
granted  to  the  public,  subject  to  censorship, 
but  the  business  interests  of  the  company 
will  naturally  receive  first  consideration. 
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A   VIEW   OF   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

A  Continent  of  Opportunity:  The  South 
American  Republics — Their  History,  Re- 
sources and  Outlook,  together  with  a  Travel- 
ler's Impressions  of  Present  Day  Conditions. 
By  Francis  L.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Doctor  Clark  visited  South  America  in  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment, and  gives  his  impressions  of  the  con- 
tinent and  its  people.  The  author  is  widely 
known  as  a  man  of  keen  observation  and 
logical  mind.  The  record  of  his  journey  is 
begun  at  Panama,  where  he  was  favorably 
impressed  by  what  he  saw.  Outside  of  the 
canal  zone,  and  throughout  the  South  Amer- 
ican Republics,  he  gives  enough  of  retrospect 
to  bring  the  reader  into  the  proper  at- 
mosphere, and  then  draws  a  picture  of  the 
physical,  social  and  commercial  conditions  of 
the  present.  Thus  he  proceeds  through  Co- 
lumbia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  crosses  the 
Andes  into  Argentina,  travels  north  into 
Brazil,  and  thence  up  the  eastern  coast  to 
Venezuela. 

A  clergyman  sometimes  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  other  travellers.  His  calling  can 
bring  him  into  close  relations  with  the  hum- 
bler people,  yet  by  virtue  of  his  calling  he 
has  easy  access  to  influential  and  official 
circles.  The  result  of  these  opportunities 
is  apparent  in  Dr.  Clark's  book.  The  chap- 
ters on  South  American  politics  are  well 
worth  reading.  His  own  opinion  he  sums 
up  in  this  wise :  "Anarchy  is  giving  way  to 
order,  bloody  revolutions  are  replaced  by 
peaceful  revolutions  even  when  free  and  fair 
elections  are  not  held,  and  honesty  is  coming 
to  be  considered  a  pre-requisite  for  the  high- 
est offices  in  all  the  enlightened  states." 

Fleming  H.  Reveil  Company,  publishers. 
New  York,  Chicago,  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

SPAIN'S  CELEBRATED  PALACE. 

"The  Escorial":  A  historical  and  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Palace. 
By  Albert  F.  Calvert. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  English  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  remarkable  palace  known 
as  the  Escorial.  It  presents,  in  condensed 
form,  a  history  of  the  founding  and  building 


of  the  edifice,  and  describes  the  pictures, 
frescoes  and  works  of  art  contained  in  the 
several  portions  of  this  great  composite  pile. 
That  extraordinary  architectural  group  which 
comprises  within  its  walls  a  monastery, 
church,  burial  place,  palace,  college  and  a 
gallery  of  art,  reflects  so  truly  the  artistic 
genius  and  religious  mysticisin  of  Spain  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  whoever  wishes 
to  understand  the  influences  that  ruled  the 
new  world  during  th-e  period  in  question 
should  read  this  book.  It  is  well  done.  The 
historical  details  do  not  lapse  into  dryness. 
The  descriptive  part  of  the  work  is  fittingly 
illustrated  by  well-selected  half-tones. 

The  John  Lane  Co.,  London  and  New 
York,  1907.     Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.40  net. 

ANOTHER  AMAZON  TRIP. 

The  Land  of  To-Morrow.  A  Newspaper 
Exploration  up  the  Amazon  and  over  the 
Andes  to  the  California  of  South  America. 
By  J.  Orton  Kerbey. 

The  author,  an  ex-Consul  of  the  United 
States,  made  the  journey  which  the  title  sets 
forth.  At  Para  he  left  the  Consular  eagle 
and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Manaos,  one 
thousand  miles  up  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  Thence  he  continued  a 
second  thousand  miles  to  Iquitos,  in  Peru, 
and  from  there,  by  smaller  boat,  up  the 
Maranon  to  Yurrimagas,  the  trading  center 
of  that  region.  Here  he  trans-shipped  to  a 
canoe  with  Indian  paddlers  and  proceeded 
on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Amazon 
to  Chasuta. 

At  this  point  he  changed  to  Indian  porters 
and  pack  mules,  and  so  traversed  the  Andes 
to  'Moyabambo,  from  which  town  he  went 
down  the  Pacific  slope  to  Lima.  The  author 
makes  the  observations  of  a  newspaper  man 
on  the  rubber  trade,  resources  of  the  Ama- 
zonian forests,  opportunities  for  investment, 
the  establishment  of  industries  and  the  pos- 
sible commercial  development  of  the  region 
of  the  upper  Amazons.  Very  decided  preju- 
dices which  the  writer  entertains  are  revealed 
in  parts  of  his  story,  and,  of  course,  detract 
from  its  value,  as  does  his  display  of  poor 
judgment  in  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects. 

W.  F.  Brainard,  publisher,  New  York,  1906. 
8vo,  cloth,  $1.50  net. 


Note. — All  books  reviewed  in  these  pages  can   be  procured  from   the   Spanish-American  Book   Company, 
22  East  22d  Street,  at  the  affixed  prices. — Adv. 
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.  PORTO  RICO  IN  FICTION. 
Patty  of  the  Palms.    By  Adam  C.  Haesel- 

BARTH. 

This  is  a  story  based  on  facts  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  fiction.  One  might  say,  somewhat 
overdressed.  The  author  has  taken,  as  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  his  story,  the 
life  and  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  before  and 
after  American  sovereignty  over  the  island. 
The  reader  is  assured  that  the  book  is  written 
without  bias,  but  a  positive  attitude  is  taken 
by  the  writer  in  all  his  statements. 

The  work  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  and  the 
attitude  of  Porto  Ricans  toward  the  United 
States  form  the  most  readable  portions  of 
the  book.  The  economic  situation  of  Porto 
Rico  is  touched  upon,  as  is  the  opportunity 
and  need  of  American  capital.  The  natural 
beauty  and  wealth  of  the  island,  together  with 
much  that  is  picturesque,  is  told  in  a  rather 
jocular  vein.  Much  of  the  romance  of  cen- 
turies gone  still  clings  to  Porto  Rico  and  her 
people. 

The  author  has  set  forth  the  things  that 
are,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  grievous  mis- 
takes made  by  the  United  States,  and  treats 
with  equal  frankness  the  alleged  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves. 

The  book  has  no  literary  merit  whatever. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  viewpoint  and  in  the 
light  it  throws  on  conditions  in  the  island. 

Published  by  The  Kenny  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  1907.    Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.25  net. 

MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Little  Journeys  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America.    By  Marian  M.  George. 

This  little  volume  has  the  merit  of  being 
well  written  for  children.  Good,  plain,  simple 
English  is  used,  with  no  attempt  toward  lit- 
erary embellishment. 

The  reader  is  taken  through  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  visiting  its  cities,  learning  their 
history,  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  story  of  the  rulers. of  yesterday  is 
told,  as  well  as  the  story  of  to-day.  The 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  country  is  described. 
A  glimpse  is  given  of  the  home  life  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

The  Central  American  Republics  are  de- 
scribed in  the  same  way.  Particularly  inter- 
esting is  the  chapter  on  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  which  deals  largely  with  the  canal. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs, which  add  to  its  value,  especially  as 
a  text  book. 

Published  by  the  A.  Flanagan  Company,  of 
Chicago.    Cloth,  i2mo,  3Sc.  net. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    LATIN 
AMERICA. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

The  reports  of  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  1903  and  1907  will  be  found  worth  atten- 
tion. The  first  volume,  which  is  entitled  "The 
United  States  and  Latin  America,"  contains 
a  symposium  of  articles  by  the  best-known 


specialists  on  a  large  number  of  questions 
vital  to  Latin  America :  "The  Position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  American  Continent" 
(one  article)  ;  "The  Relations  of  the  Latin- 
American  Countries  with  Each  Other"  (four 
articles)  ;  "Political  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America"  (two  articles)  ; 
"Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Latin  America"  (four  articles). 

Volume  XXX,  issued  in  July,  1907,  and 
devoted  especially  to  American  Colonial  Pol- 
icy and  Administration,  contains,  among 
other  things,  an  article  on  an  "Educational 
Policy  for  Spanish-American  Civilization," 
and  another  on  the  "Financial  Difficulties  of 
San  Domingo." 

AN  EXCELLENT  REFERENCE  WORK. 

The  Mercantile  Speller:  Containing  the 
correct  ways  of  spelling  words  used  in  cor- 
respondence, and  their  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
for  Bankers,  Merclxants,  Lawyers,  Authors, 
Typewriters,  etc. 

This  useful  work,  of  which  a  new  edition 
has  just  come  to  hand,  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  the  use  of  merchants  and  others  who 
are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  English 
language.  As  the  publishers  announce,  it 
"fills  a  field  hitherto  untouched,"  since,  leav- 
ing etymology,  synonyms  and  pronunciation 
to  the  dictionaries,  it  simply  essays  to  give 
the  correct  spelling  of  a  word,  and  all  the 
derivatives  thereof,  and  furthermore  so  ar- 
ranges the  groups  that  any  word  may  be 
found  in  the  briefest  possible  time. 

Especially  convenient  are  the  various  parts 
of  the  verbs,  which  are  so  difficult  to  trace 
in  the  ordinary  dictionary.     Thus: 
Prefer 

preferred  preference 

preferring  preferential 

preferable  preferentially 

preferableness  preferer 

preferably  preferment 

The  book  contains  nearly  500  pa^es,  is 
printed  in  plain  type,  and  is  serviceably 
bound. 

The  Franklin  Press,  Philadelphia.  Qoth, 
$2.50;  full  calf,  $5.00. 

PAMPHLETS. 

/.  Boonacker  and  A.  W.  Drost.  Rijstcul- 
tur.  In  Bulletin  No.  8  of  "Inspectie  van  den 
Landbouw,"  June,  1907,  Paramaribo.  A 
booklet  of  35  pp.  griving  detailed  information 
on  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Surinam.  The 
production  of  rice  which  amounted  to  285 
tons  in  1900  has  reached  now  a  total  of  over 
1,500  tons  a  year. 

Seedling  Canes  and  Manure  Experiments 
at  Barbadoes  in  1904-1906.  (In  reports  of  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies,  November,  1907.)     133  pp. 

A  Cultura  de  Arros.  Bulletin  No.  ir  of 
Centro  Economico  do  Rio  Grande  do  SuL 
August,  1907.    Porto  Algcre.    42  pp. 

The  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  South  and 
Middle  America.  By  Professor  Carl  H. 
Eigenmann.  Reprinted  from  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  June.  1906. 


TRAVELLER'S   GVIDE 


CHANGES  IN  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 
— Boston  is  to  lose  its  steamship  ser- 
vice to  Jamaica.  The  steamers  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Admiral  Sampson  will  hereafter 
run  as  regular  mail,  passenger  and  cargo 
boats  between  New  York  and  Port  An- 
tonio, Jamaica.  The  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, which  makes  this  announcement,  has 
also  transferred  the  freight  steamers  Baker 
and  Bradford,  which  ran  between  New 
York  and  Jamaica,  to  a  new  Central 
American  service.  The  ports  touched  will 
include  Porto  de  Barrios  in  Guatamala, 
and  Santa  Marta  in  Colombia. 

T^HE  MEXICO-SAINT  LOUIS  SPE- 
•^  CIAL. — The  Iron  Mountain,  Texas 
and  Pacific,  and  International  and  Great 
Northern  lines  of  Mexico  are  now  running 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday  a  special  sixty- 
five-hour  train  from  Saint  Louis  to  Mexico 
City.  The  train  is  composed  of  sleeping 
cars,  dining,  library  and  observation  cars. 
It  is  known  as  the  Mexico-Saint  Louis 
Special. 

A  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  FROM 
**■  TRIESTE. — An  Austrian  company  has 
been  incorporated  to  run  steamships  from 
Trieste  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
via  Naples.  The  time  from  Naples  to  the 
Argentine  capital  will  be  twenty  days. 

UONDURAS  RAILROADS.— The  rail- 
*■  '^  road  now  in  course  of  construction  to 
connect  Ceiba  with  Porvenir,  Salado,  San- 
tiago, thirty-five  miles  to  the  west,  will  be 
in  operation  some  time  in  the  spring  of 
1908.  Three  spurs  from  the  main  line  will 
tap  many  thousand  acres  of  agricultural 
land,  and  the  projected  extension  of  those 
spurs  will  eventually  reach  the  valuable 
hard-wood  timber  tracts  that  are  located 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast  line. 

THE  TEHUANTEPEC  LINE  BENE- 
1  FITS  TRADE.— The  full  influence  of 
the  Tehuantepec  line  on  interoceanic  trade 
will  not  be  felt  until  the  harbors  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  are  completed.  This  will 
be  in  1909.  Yet  the  work  is  already  so  far 
advanced  as  to  admit  large  ships  and  the 
speedy   handling   of  freight. 

The  distance  from  port  to  port  is  only 
125  miles,  in  a  bee-line,  but  the  route  fol- 
lowed   by    the    railroad    covers    190    miles. 


Connected  with  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad  the  Isthmian  railway  gives  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  Mexican  republic  and 
to  the  United  States.  Its  junction  with  the 
Pan-American  line  will  greatly  facilitate 
communications  with  Central  America.  The 
completion  of  the  Tehuantepec  railway 
makes  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Hong 
Kong  1,350  miles  shorter  than  it  was  by 
way    of   Panama. 

DASSPORT  TAX  IN  HAITI.— A  law 
*  has  been  passed  by  the  Haitian  Congress 
placing  a  per  capita  tax  on  all  second  and 
third-class  passengers  for  foreign  countries. 
Hitherto  such  a  tax  has  only  been  collected 
from  first-class  passengers.  Persons  travel- 
ing to  the  American  continent  will  pay  the 
following  amounts :  On  first-class  passage, 
$5;  second-class,  $4;  third-class,  $3.  For  any 
voyage  in  the  Antilles  the  passport  tax  will 
be  $2,  w^ithout  distinction  of  class.  The 
money  will  be  collected  by  the  agents  of  the 
navigation  companies,  who,  upon  failure  to 
do  so,  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $200  gold 
for  each  passenger  allowed  to  embark  with- 
out complying  with  the  law. 

SAILINGS  TO  TROPICAL  AND  SUBTROPICAL 
AMERICA 

TO  BERMUDA. 
Quebec  Steamship   Company. — From   New 
York,  March  21st,  24th,  28th,  April  2d,  7th, 
and  15th. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Aires,  on  March  20th,  April 
4th,  and  20th. 

Booth  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  on  the  5th,  nth  and  25th  of  every 
month,  to  Barbadoes,  Para,  Manaos,  Maran- 
ham,  and  Ceara. 

Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
(Atlas  Service). — From  New  York  twice  a 
month  (about  ist  and  15th),  to  Pernambuco, 
Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and 
Paranagua. 

Lloyd  Brazileiro. — From  New  York,  on 
March  28th  and  April  15th,  to  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  (freight 
only). 

From   New   York,   March   i8th,   to   Para, 
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Barbadoes,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Cabedello, 
Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Victoria  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (passengers). 

From  New  York  to  Para,  Maranham  and 
Ceara,  on  March  21st. 

Brazil  Line. — Semi-monthly  from  New 
York  to  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagua,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Porto  Alegre,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rosario. 

TO  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  MONTE 
VIDEO. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New 
York,  March  20th,  April  4th  and  20th. 

TO  COLON,  PANAMA  AND  THE 
CANAL  ZONE. 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line. — From 
New  York.  Sailings  on  March  23d,  28th, 
April  2d,  7th,  13th  and  i8th. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Limon  and  Colon, 
Saturday  and  Thursday;  New  Orleans  to 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Saturday  and  Thursday 
(freight)  ;  Mobile  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Thurs- 
day and  Tuesday. 

TO   THE   WEST   INDIES   AND  SPAN- 
ISH MAIN. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. — 
Fortnightly  from  New  York  to  Jamaica, 
Colon,  Savanilla,  La  Guayra,  Trinidad  and 
Barbadoes,  also  connecting  with  the  Inter- 
colonial Steamers  for  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua, 
Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  Special  tours  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Barbadoes. 

Quebec  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts, 
Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Barbadoes  and  Deme- 
rara.     Sailings  on  March  26th  and  April  4th. 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Com- 
pany.— From  New  York  to  San  Juan  and  all 
other  principal  ports  of  the  Island,  weekly. 
From  New  Orleans  also  by  two  additional 
steamers. 

The  Trinidad  Line  (Trinidad  Shipping  and 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.). — From  New  York  to 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Tobago  and  Ciudad  Boli- 
var. Sailings  on  March  2Sth,  April  4th 
(freight  only)  and  April  i8th. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Service. — 
From  New  York  to  Port-au-Prince,  St.  Marc, 
Jcremie,  Petit  Goave.  Aux  Cayes,  Jacmel. 
Curasao,  Puerto  Cabcllo,  La  Guayra,  Guanta, 
Cumana.  Carupano,  Trinidad  and  Parama- 
ribo. Sailings  on  March  27th  and  April 
loth.  From  New  York  to  Trinidad,  Para- 
maribo, on  March  30th. 

Pickford  and  Black  Line. — From  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  to  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Mont- 
serrat, Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and 
Dcmerara.  Sailings  on  March  20th,  April 
ist  and  13th. 

Hamburg- American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York  to  Haiti  and  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.  Sailings  on  March  27th,  April  1st, 
loth  and  15th. 

From  New  York  to  Colombia  and  Costa 


Rica  via  Jamaica.  Sailings  Marcli  21st,  27th, 
28th,  April  4th,  loth,  nth  and  18th.  From 
New  York  to  Colon  direct.  Sailings  on 
March  28th,  April  4th,  nth  and  18th. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — From  Phila- 
delphia, semi-monthly,  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Weekly  from  Boston  to  Port  .\ntonio  and 
Kingston.  Semi-monthly  from  New  York  to 
Kingston.  Weekly  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kingston. 

Clyde  West  India  Line. — From  New  York 
to  Dominican  Republic  (San  Domingo) 
every  two  weeks,  for  Monte  Christi,  Puerto 
Plato,  Samana,  Sanchez,  Macoris  and  Santo 
Domingo  City. 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany.— From  Miami  and  Port  Tampa, 
Florida,  daily  to  Havana. 

Red  "D"  Line.— From  New  York  to  Porto 
Rico,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Cura«;ao, 
Maracaibo.  Sailings  on  March  21st,  28th, 
April  4th,  iith  and  18th. 

TO  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
AND  CUBA. 

Munson  Line. — From  New  York  to  Nipc, 
Nuevitas,  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara  and  Vita. 
Sailings  on  March  25th  and  April  8th.  Due 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  resumption  of  the 
Mobile-Havana  Service. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany (Ward  Line). — From  New  York  to 
Nassau,  Manzanillo,  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
Guantanamo.  Sailings  on  ^larch  20th,  27th 
and  April  3d  (passengers). 

From  New  York  to  Havana,  Progress©  and 
Vera  Cruz.  Sailings  on  March  21st.  26th 
and  28th.     (Freight  sailings  on  application.) 

Southern  Pacific  Line. — Weekly  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — Weekly  Bos- 
ton to  Limon.  Weekly  New  Orleans  to  Be- 
lize (British  Honduras),  Puerto  Barrios 
(Guatemala),  and  Puerto  Cortez  (Hon- 
duras). 

Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York  to  Colon  (via  Jamaica). 
Sailings  March  21st,  28th,  April  4th,  nth 
and  i8th ;  connecting  at  Jamaica  with  Steam- 
ship Priisident  for  Santo  Domingo  and  St. 
Thomas;  weekly  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  ;  monthly  to  Guatemala. 

Eldcr-Dcmpstcr  Line. — Monthly,  from 
Montreal  and  Halifax  to  Nassau,  Havana, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexican  ports. 

Compania  Transatlantica. — Monthly  from 
New  York  to  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz. 

TO  THE  WEST  COAST. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — 
Connections  at  Panama  every  Thursday  for 
Guayaquil  and  intermediate  ports  to  Valpa- 
raiso; alternate  Wednesday,  for  ports  be- 
tween Panama  and   Guayaquil. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. — From 
San  Francisco  to  Mazatlan,  .•\ncon,  and  in- 
termediate ports.  Sailings  on  March  28th» 
April  7th  and  16th. 
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O  reader  of  Tropical 
America  can  know,  except 
in  a  g-eneral  way,  how 
varied  and  complex  are  the 
problems  of  magazine 
making;  hence  none  who 
have  written  to  us  commenting  upon 
our  first  two  numbers  can  appreciate, 
perhaps,  the  peculiar  satisfaction  it  af- 
fords us  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  the 
different  features  of  the  magazine  are 
regarded. 

Unfortunately  for  our  modesty,  we 
have  to  report  an  absolute  lack,  as  yet, 
of  adverse  criticism ;  but  in  selecting  the 
following  expressions  of  commendation 
we  have  endeavored  simply  to  show 
what  a  widespread  interest  the  magazine 
has  created.  Tropical  America  has 
already  made  its  own  place  in  thousands 
of  homes  and  offices,  and  if  the  welcome 
it  has  received  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
its  present  merits,  no  effort  will  be 
spared  by  the  publishers  to  achieve  in 
future  numbers  what  its  generous  read- 
ers have  accorded  to  the  early  issues. 

what  our  readers  are  saying. 

From  C.  C.  Hanford,  Toledo,  Ohio : 

"It  is  all  and  more  than  I  expected. 
Kindly  allow  me  to  congratulate  you." 

From  J.   P.  PoRTENS,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

"You  have  a  large  and  virgin  field,  and  if 
you  keep  the  goods  up  to  the  sample  I  re- 
ceived, you  will  succeed." 
From  S.  W.  Stookey,  San  Diego,  Cal. : 

"The  magazine  is  'something  different'  and 
I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much." 

From  Professor  F.  D.  Tubes,  Bates  College, 

Lewiston,  Me. : 

"Your  beautiful  magazine  is  highly  appre- 
ciated in  my  home.  It  surely  should  meet 
an  increasing  demand,  and  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you.  Our  relations  to  Tropical 
America  are  to  be  increasingly  intimate,  as 
you  very  fully  recognize,  and  I  felicitate  you 
for  your  part  that  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  the 
.  good  work.  Success  and  plenty  of  it  to  you." 
From  C.  H.  McCoy,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. : 

"I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  second  issue 
of  your  magazine.     It   is   instructive,  and  a 


promoter     of     friendship     with     our     South 
American  neighbors.     I  think  all  our  people 
should  have  it." 
From   R.   S.    Pursell,   Iowa   City,   Iowa. 

"My  admiration  for  your  magazine  is  most 
sincere,  and  I  earnestly  wish  you  entire 
success." 

From  Doctor  D.  Figarola-Caneda,  Director 
of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Havana,  Cuba : 
"Tropical   America   is   indeed   beautifully 
gotten  up,  and  deserves  compliments  and  en- 
couragement for  its  further  success  and  de- 
velopment, which  it  will,  no  doubt,  meet." 
From  R.  E.  Resler,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. : 
"I    am   well  -pleased   with   your   magazine, 
and,  to   use  a  worn-out  phrase,  it  certainly 
fills  a  long-felt  want,  and  ought  to  be  a  great 
success." 

From  Frank  E.  Nichol,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. : 
"A  day  or  two  ago  I  happened  to  notice  a 
copy  of  your  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  in  one  of  the 
local  book  stores,  which  I  bought  and  have 
read  with  much  interest.  Your  initial  pub- 
lication reflects  great  credit  upon  its  editors 
and  management.  Your  purpose,  that  of  en- 
lightening our  people  upon  the  subject  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  America  is  a  laud- 
able one,  and  I  wish  for  you  much  success." 
From  Charles  Lennox,  Central  Aguirre, 
Porto  Rico : 

"I  hope  you  will  succeed.  Your  magazine 
is  the  best  first  issue  I  ever  saw." 

From  Frederic  Long,  Verona,  N.  J. : 

"Not  only  will  those  hitherto  denied  the 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  development  of  the  Latin-American  na- 
tions avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  reading  of  your  magazine, 
but  so  also  will  the  English-speaking  element 
of  those  countries." 
From  G.  D.  Willett,  Helena,  Montana : 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  invest- 
ment. Your  magazine  is  perfection  along  the 
lines  followed  and  will  supply  a  long-felt 
need  with  hosts  of  intelligent  readers.  Long 
may  you  live  and  prosper." 
From  W.  Story  Sherman,  Shattuck,  Okla. : 
"I  want  this  magazine  as  long  as  you  pub- 
lish it." 

CHANGE  IN  DATE. 

Having  changed  our  quarters  as  an- 
nounced in  last  issue,  we  have  next 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the  date  of 
publication.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  an 
increasing  number  of  advertisers,   and 
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especially  in  view  of  the  great  distances 
to  which,  in  thousands  of  cases,  the 
magazine  is  sent,  we  have  decided  that 
the  best  date  of  issue  will  be  about  the 
20th  of  the  month.  No  sooner  had  we 
come  to  this  decision  than  we  found 
that  two  alternatives  were  presented: 
one  to  issue  the  March  number  on 
March  loth,  and  the  April  number  on 
March  20th,  or  thereabouts,  thus  bring- 
ing out  two  magazines  within  two 
weeks,  which  is  obviously  ridiculous, 
not  to  say  impossible;  and  the  other 
alternative,  to  omit  the  word  March 
and  call  our  third  number  April,  thus 
solving  the  problem  while  still  preserv- 
ing the  standard  of  the  previous  num- 
bers. This  plan  we  have  adopted.  The 
setting  forward  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion does  not,  of  course,  have  any  effect 
except  in  the  date  line  on  the  cover. 
Each  yearly  subscriber  has  already  had 
his  subscription  extended  on  the  books 
for  one  month,  so  that  it  still  covers 
twelve  numbers. 

THE   PRESENT   ISSUE. 

We  are  rather  pleased  with  this  pres- 
ent number,  and  believe  that  our  readers 
will  appreciate  the  policy  we  have 
adopted  of  giving  authoritative  articles 
upon  specific  subjects  and  localities, 
wherever  possible,  in  place  of  the  more 
general  and  superficial  articles  such  as 
the  popular  magazines  must  of  neces- 
sity publish  when  they  devote  any  space 
at  all  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Eder's  description  of  the  Cauca 
Valley,  Professor  Kellerman's  account 
of  a  trip  across  Guatemala,  and  Mr. 
Verrill's  article  on  the  caverns  of  Ber- 
muda are  cases  in  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Gifford's  suggestive  article 
upon  southern  migration,  and  Mr.  Met- 
calfe's survey  of  the  banana  industry 
are,  we  think,  excellent  examples  of  the 
way  a  more  general  subject  should  be 
handled.  Perhaps  the  editor's  com- 
ments upon  Argentina's  victory  over 
lawlessness,  and  his  digression  into  the 
broad  question  of  Latin-American  revo- 
lutions, may  also  be  classed  with  the 
above.  In  brief,  we  are  in  a  rather  self- 
congratulatory  mood,  and  cannot  resist 
this  little  outburst  of  assurance.  Still 
we  realize  that  there  are  many  short- 
comings,   particularly    in    the    depart- 


ments, which  are  yet  by  no  means  what 
we  would  have  them. 

OUR    MAY    NUMBER. 

The  May  number  will  be  an  especially 
interesting  one.  ^Ir.  \'errill  contributes 
an  informative  and  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed article  upon  the  Palm ;  Harriet  Chal- 
mers Adams  tells  of  her  trip  across  the 
Andes  into  the  Montana  or  tropical  re- 
gion of  Peru.  There  will  be  an  account 
of  an  exciting  jaguar  hunt  in  Costa 
Rica;  a  practical,  authoritative  article 
upon  modern  farming  in  Cuba;  a  de- 
lightful description  by  an  American 
tourist  of  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and 
an  equally  interesting  account  of  the 
land  of  the  Tarascans.  The  editor  will 
attempt  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
the  various  Latin-American  countries 
under  the  caption.  "Dollars  and  Sense 
in  South  America."  Altogether,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  very  acceptable  number. 

DO  YOU  WANT  LITTLE  HANNIBAL? 

To  return  to  the  present  issue.  It 
will  not  often  be  our  good  fortune  to 
secure  such  a  unique  illustration  as  the 
picture  of  the  little  boy  which  beams 
from  the  cover  of  the  April  number. 
Anibalito  (Little  Hannibal)  is  a  cliild  of 
the  South,  and  his  smile  is  as  bright  and 
sunny  as  the  little  patch  of  tropical  gar- 
den where  he  romps. 

The  question  is,  do  you  want  Little 
Hannibal  as  a  permanent  guest  in  your 
home?  Feeling  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  our  subscribers  will  answer 
"yes,"  we  have  decided  Xo  anticipate  the 
demand.  We  have,  therefore,  had  our 
engravers  and  color  printers  reproduce 
the  portrait  without  surrounding  cover 
panels,  on  very  fine  paper,  suitable  for 
framing.  Tliese  are  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
carefully  rolled,  in  tubes,  and  postpaid, 
for  fifty  cents. 

But  we  have  a  special  offer  to  make 
to  our  subscribers,  which  is  this :  If  you 
send  us  a  year's  subscription  to  Tropi- 
cal America  other  than  your  own,  or 
two  six  months'  subscriptions,  or  four 
three  months'  subscriptions,  accom- 
panied by  one  dollar  (plus  the  rate  for 
foreign  postage,  of  course,  where  neces- 
sary), Little  Hannibal,  his  hat,  and  his 
incomparable  smile  will  all  be  yours. 


1.^ 


XT7HICHEVER  way  I  turn,  I  see 
^  ^  Derore  me  one  or  tke  fairest  habi- 
tations God  has  made  for  man  :  great  plains 
smiling  witn  everlasting  spring ;  ancient 
woods ;  s'wift  beautiful  rivers ;  ranges  of 
blue  bills  stretcbing  away  to  tbe  dim  nori- 
zon.  And  beyond  tbose  fair  slopes,  bow- 
many  leagues  of  pleasant  wilderness  are 
sleeping  in  tbe  sunsbine,  Avbere  tbe  -wild 
flowers  waste  tbeir  sweetness,  and  no  plougb 
turns  tbe  fruitful  soil,  wbere  deer  and 
ostricb  roam  fearless  of  tbe  bunter ;  wbile 
over  all  bends  a  blue  sky  -witbout  a  cloud 
to  stain  its  exquisite  beauty. 

fV.  H.  Hudson,  in  "The  Purple  Land." 
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The    Palms 

By  A.    Hyatt  Verrill 


YMBOLS  of  the  lands  of 
perpetual  summer,  soft 
skies  and  balmy  trade- 
winds,  the  palms  are  the 
most  familiar  of  all  trop- 
ical trees.  Indeed,  a  land- 
scape scarcely  seems  tropical  without 
these  graceful  trees,  and  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  they  are  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  all  southern  scenes. 

Although  so  well-known  as  a  whole, 
and  so  readily  recognized,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  great  variety,  manifold 
uses,  strange  habits  and  odd  forms  of 
this  group  of  trees  will  prove  a  revela- 
tion to  those  who  have  not  made  a  study 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  class 
of  tropical  trees  so  essential  to  mankind 
as  the  palms.  Houses,  clothing,  rope 
and  cordage,  food  and  drink,  needles 
and  thread,  timber  and  firewood,  boats 
and  fodder,  wax  and  drugs  are  all  ob- 
tained from  palms  of  various  species, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  variety  of  palm 


or  palmetto  that  is  not  utilized  in  the 
making  of  at  least  one  of  these  neces- 
sities. 

Probably  the  commonest  and  most 
useful  of  the  palms  is  the  coconut.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  of  every  tropical 
seaside  and  village  throughout  the 
world,  yet  the  origin  of  the  tree  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  for  long  before  Columbus 
and  his  caravels  sailed  the  sparkling 
Caribbean  the  floating  coconuts  had 
weathered  the  tempests  of  every  south- 
ern sea,  and  wherever  they  were  cast 
ashore  on  tropic  beaches,  had  sprung 
into  life  and  flaunted  their  plumed  heads 
above  the  breaking  surf. 

The  coconut  palm  is  especially  adap- 
ted to  spread  from  land  to  land  and 
from  island  to  island,  for  it  thrives  best 
on  sandy  beaches,  where  its  long,  rope- 
like roots  are  seeped  in  the  briny  waters, 
and  its  stifT,  feather-like  leaves  are 
thrashed  and  torn  by  every  passing 
breeze.  In  such  situations  the  ripened 
nuts  fall  either  into  the  sea  itself,  or  so 
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near  its  edge  that  the  first  high  tide  or 
storm  carries  them  out  to  sea.  Once 
afloat,  and  encased  in  the  tough  outer 
husk  and  dense,  waterproof  fibre,  the 
nut  can  withstand  an  enormous  amount 
of  buffetting  and  can  remain  in  the 
water  for  a  long  period  before  becoming 
waterlogged. 

The  nuts  sprout  readily  when  resting 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  roots 
pushing  from  one  of  the  "eyes"  at  the 
end  and  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
most  inhospitable  soil,  while  the  spear- 
like leaf  shoots  upward  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  The  leaves  as  they  first  ex- 
pand are  lanceolate,  and  not  divided  as 
are  the  mature  leaves,  but  in  a  few 
hours  the  slits  along  the  sides  appear. 
As  the  coconut  grows  most  commonly  in 
spots  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
trade-winds,  the  tree  gradually  bends 
away  from  the  wind,  while  the  efforts 


THE   traveller's    PALM 


of  the  trunk  to  assume  a  perpendicular 
position  often  results  in  odd  and  gro- 
tesque curves. 

The  stem  of  the  coconut  palm,  as  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  the  palm  family, 
is  very  strong  and  tough,  and  is  com- 
posed of  closely  interwoven  fibres  in  a 
hard  and  almost  horny  outer  bark.  So 
strong  is  this  rope-like  column  that  in 
severe  hurricanes  the  entire  top  of  the 
tree  is  frequently  twisted  off  without 
injuring  the  trunk  in  the  least.  Often, 
also,  the  tree  is  torn  bodily  from  the 
ground,  for  the  trunk  grows  entirely 
from  the  surface  and  is  merely  anchored 
by  a  multitude  of  fibrous  roots  that 
spread  from  its  base  in  every  direction. 
The  coconut  commences  to  bloom 
when  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  and 
bears  continually,  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  80  or  loo  years.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  of  these  trees  can  be  found  that  does 
not  bear  buds,  flowers, 
and  fruit  in  various 
stages  of  development. 
The  fragrant  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters,  on 
branching  stems,  and  the 
nuts  develop  in  the  same 
manner. 

Not  only  is  the  coco- 
nut used  for  food  and 
drink,  but  the  people  of 
the  tropics  make  every 
part  of  the  tree  serve 
some  useful  purpose. 
The  leaves  form  a  thatch 
for  their  huts  and  bed- 
ding for  horses  and  cat- 
tle, the  trunk  is  used  for 
posts,  fences,  and  sfor 
building  houses,  while 
fish  lines,  coarse  cloth 
and  our  familiar  door- 
mats are  formed  from 
the  fibre  of  the  husks. 
The  dried  meat  of  the 
nut  is  the  well-known 
copra  of  commerce,  and 
from  copra,  as  well  as 
from  the  fresh  meat, 
coconut  oil  is  prepared. 
The  oil,  when  fresh,  is 
sweet  and  pleasant,  and 
is  widely  used  for  cook- 
ing purposes.  It  is  used 
also    in    making    soaps. 
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and  as  soap  made  of  coconut  oil  is 
soluble  in  saltwater  it  is  highly  es- 
teemed on  shipboard.  From  the  oil 
a  kind  of  butter  can  also  be  prepared, 
and  when  properly  made  it  is  superior 
to  animal  butter,  especially  for  persons 
troubled  with  digestive  disorders. 

At  present  practically  all  the  copra 
and  coconut  oil  used  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  England  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  There 
is  always  a  large  demand  for  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
tropics  should  not  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  copra  for  the  north 
American  and  British  markets.  The 
slightly  fermented  sap  of  the  tree  is  also 
used  as  yeast  in  making  bread,  and  if 


fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  a 
fine  vinegar  results.  When  fermented 
and  distilled  the  coconut-sap  furnishes 
the  fiery  drink  known  in  the  East  as 
"  arrack."  In  some  portions  of  the 
tropics  the  fresh  sap  is  boiled  down  and 
used  as  a  sirup  or  sugar. 

The  shells  of  the  nut  are  made  into 
dippers,  jars,  vases,  spoons  and  other 
household  utensils,  while  the  stiff,  sharp 
ribs  of  the  leaflets  serve  as  toothpicks, 
pins  and  forks,  and  at  a  pinch  are  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  needles. 

Almost  as  common  as  the  coconut,  but 
of  very  different  habits  and  appearance, 
are  the  various  species  of  Royal  palms. 
These  are  the  most  graceful  and  ma- 
jestic of  their  tribe — the  aristocrats  of 
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palm  land — and  are  as  useful  as  they 
are  beautiful.  They  are  widely  cul- 
tivated in  tropical  countries  as  orna- 
mental trees,  and  there  is  no  more 
imposing  sight  than  the  long  avenues 
of  these  trees  so  common  in  the  Amer- 
ican tropics.  Straight  as  arrows,  their 
beautifully  molded  and  tapering  trunks 
tower,  smooth  and  almost  as  hard  as 
granite,  for  eighty  or  even  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  earth,  each  bearing  at  its  sum- 
mit a  great  mass  of  deep-green,  droop- 
ing plumes  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
unfolded  leaf-bud  points  straight  and 
rigid  towards  the  blue  sky.  Glorious 
as  are  these  splendid  trees  when  ar- 
ranged by  the  hand  of  man,  yet  to  me 
they  are  even  more  admirable  when 
growing  in  their  natural  haunts  on 
verdure-clad  mountain  sides,  their  white 
trunks  standing  boldly  out  from  the 
surrounding  greenery,  and  their  plumes 
waving  gently  to  the  breeze,  far  above 
the  tangled  sea  of  vines  and  jungle  at 
their  feet. 

From  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the 
Royal  palm  the  famous  ''mountain  cab- 
bage." or  "palm  cabbage,"  is  obtained. 
This  delicious  vegetable  is  really  the 
unborn  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  to  pro- 
cure it  the  tree  itself  is  killed  for  all 
time.  Scores  of  the  dead  trunks  thus 
sacrificed  dot  every  West  Indian  hill- 
side— gaunt  skeletons  of  vegetable 
giants  whose  lives  have  been  taken  for 
a  paltry  six  pence. 

The  woody  covering  of  the  Royal 
palm  trunk  is  quite  thick  and  strong, 
and  in  many  places  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  building  their  dwellings.  These 
so-called  "yagua"  houses  last  for  a  life- 
time. They  are  wholly  built  from  the 
palm,  for  the  roofs  are  thatched  with 
the  leaves,  and  the  timbers  and  frames 
are  composed  of  sections  of  the  trunk. 
The  fruit  of  the  Royal  palm  consists  of 
bunches  of  small  purple  or  dark-green 
berries,  much  used  in  making  preserves 
and  pickles. 

Related  to  the  Royal  palms,  and  re- 
sembling them  in  general  appearance, 
are  the  various  small  forest  species, 
variously  known  as  "  gru-gru."  the 
"  maho,"  and  by  other  local  names. 
Several  of  these  bear  edible  nuts  or 
fruits,  and  many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  because  of  their  tough  and 
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durable  timber  and  for  tbeir  leaves. 
From  the  leaves  of  the  maho-palm  the 
few  surviving  Caribs  of  Dominica  and 
St.  Vincent  weave  their  wonderful 
waterproof  baskets.  These  leaves  are 
used  also  in  making  fish-traps,  in 
thatching  houses  and  for  making  sieves 
through  which  the  manioc  meal  is 
grated. 

Quite  dififerent  in  aspect  are  the  fan- 
palms,  those  stout,  bushy  trees  with 
broad,  fan-shaped  leaves  from  which  the 
,  common  palm-leaf  fans  are  made.  In 
many  parts  of  the  American  tropics  the 
fan-palm  leaves  are  transformed  into  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  such  as  hats, 
baskets,  trays,  saddle-bags  and  panniers. 
Such  vegetable  articles  are  strong  and 


flexible,  and  endure  a  great  amount  of 
the  roughest  usage.  In  San  Domingo 
such  bags  or  "macutos"  are  used  uni- 
versally ;  small  hand-bags,  market-bags, 
and  huge  cofifee  and  cacao  sacks  made 
from  palm  leaves  are  seen  on  every 
hand,  and  scarce  a  schoolchild  is  met 
who  does  not  carry  his  books  in  a 
brightly-colored  and  handsomely  woven 
"macuto"  of  fan-palm  leaves. 

The  giant  of  all  the  fan-palms  is  the 
remarkable  Talipot  palm,  originally  of 
Ceylon,  but  now  common  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  New  World.  The  leaves 
of  this  fine  tree  are  often  ten  or  twelve 
feet  across,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length.  They  are  used  as  umbrellas, 
tents  and  roofs,  and.  when  cut  up  and 
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WHOLLY   MAUk  i-KUM    PALM   TKKES 

pressed  flat,  are  made  into  books  and 
manuscripts. 

Still  another  class  of  handsome  and 
useful  palms  are  the  "wax-palms"  of 
Brazil  and  the  Andes,  These  trees  have 
the  stems,  and  in  some  cases  the  leaves 
also,  coated  with  a  secretion  which  con- 
sists of  two  thirds  resin  and  one  third 
wax,  and  which  forms  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  When  melted  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  fat. 
this  secretion  forms  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  paraffine  or  tallow,  and  is 
widely  used  in  making  candles. 

There  is  scarcely  a  person  who  has 
not  heard  of  vegetable  ivory,  and 
many  of  us  have  seen  and  handled  the 
smooth,  brown-coated  ivory-nuts.  Few 
are  aware,  however,  that  the  nuts  are 
the  fruit  of  certain  palms. 

The  most  important  of  the  ivory- 
palms  is  a  native  of  Colombia,  and  the 
nuts  form  an  important  article  of  exptirt 
from  that  and  other  South  American 
countries.  When  young,  the  seeds  or 
nuts  are  filled  with  a  milky  fluid  that 
later  hardens  into  a  firm,  fine-grained, 
albuminous  substance  which  for  many 
purposes  has  all  the  requirements  of 
animal  ivory. 

A  familiar  feature  of  all  tropical 
oriental  countries  is  the  date-palm.    Al- 


'^  though  not  a  native  of 
■^  America,  it  has  now  been 
so  generally  introduced  in 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal regions  of  this  con- 
tinent as  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration  as  an  im- 
portant factor  among  our 
economic  trees. 

While  the  date-palm 
seldom  fruits  in  the  West 
Indies,  yet  in  Arizona  and 
other  sub-tropical  districts 
it  flourishes  and  bears  pro- 
fusely, and  has  already  be- 
come of  decided  commer- 
cial importance.  Stiff,  dry 
and  ragged,  the  date  is 
probably  the  least  attrac- 
tive of  the  palms,  but 
when  loaded  with  the 
great  clusters  of  its  valu- 
able fruit  it  presents  a 
striking  and  most  interest- 
ing sight. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  palms 
and  palmettos  is  the  fact  that  many 
species  are  peculiar  to  but  one  country 
or  island.  Of  such  species  the  Ber- 
muda palmetto  is  a  good  example. 
Found  only  in  those  mid-Atlantic 
islands,  this  palmetto  forms  a  most 
striking  feature  of  their  landscape,  and 
in  former  days  proved  the  salvation  of 
the  early  settlers,  for  the  berries  of  the 
jialmetto  are  edible,  and  were  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  half-starved  mariners 
and  colonists. 

The  palmettos,  however,  proved  a 
curse  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the  Ber- 
mudians  of  those  early  days,  for  they 
soon  discovered  that  an  intoxicating 
drink  or  "toddy"  could  be  made  from 
the  sap.  and  for  some  time  the  colon- 
ists were  on  an  almost  continual  spree. 
Many  species  of  palmetto  possess 
great  medicinal  value,  and  the  extracts 
and  tinctures  of  the  saw-palmetto  of 
Florida  arc  well  known  and  valuable 
medicines. 

Although  but  a  few  of  the  most  val- 
ued and  familiar  palms  and  their  uses 
have  here  been  described,  there  are  more 
than  one  thousand  species  known  to 
botanists,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  of  commercial  or  economic 
utility. 


BASKETS    WOVEN    FROM    PALM    LEAVES 


Every  tropic  forest  abounds  with  a 
multitude  of  varieties  of  these  trees  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  there  are  few 
that  do  not  possess  some  special  value 
as  food  or  clothing,  or  that  are  not 
essential  to  the  rude  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  natives,  even  though  quite  unknown 
to  the  outside  world. 


ROYAL  PALMS   IN   CARACAS 


Yet  among  them  all  none  is  more 
remarkable  in  appearance,  habits,  or 
uses,  than  the  Traveller's  palm. 

This  strange  tree  is  not  really  a  true 
palm,  but  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
bananas.  The  stalk  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  banana  stalk,  but  the  leaves 
are  borne  at  the  extremity  of  long,  stiff 
stems  that  spread  alter- 
nately from  either  side 
of  the  trunk  and  form  a 
broad,  flat,  fan-shaped 
crown.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the 
tree  is. that  it  is  a  veri- 
table vegetable  drink- 
ing-fountain,  and  an  in- 
cision at  the  base  of  one 
of  the  great  leaf-stems 
will  bring  forth  a  quart 
or  more  of  clear,  sweet 
water,  and  so  beneficial 
is  the  tree  that  many 
governments  have 
planted  them  along  the 
highways,  where  they 
will  ever  prove  a  wel- 
come boon  to  many  a 
thirsty  wanderer.  Every 
traveller  in  tropic  forests 
should  know  this  tree 
by  sight. 


Tne   Giant  Talipot  Palm 


all  the  family  of 
trees — which  num- 
more  than  a  thou- 
members — none  is 
more  curious  or  remark- 
able than  the  giant  Talipot 
palm.  Imposing  and  handsome,  with 
a  sturdy,  rough  trunk  supporting  a 
huge  mass  of  great,  fan-shaped,  grace- 
ful leaves,  it  forms  a  striking  feature  of 
the  landscape  and  is  always  attractive 
and  admired. 

Its  chief  claim  to  distinction,  how- 
ever, lies  in  its  wonderful  habit  of 
growth  and  flowering,  which  is  not 
only  unique,  but  forms  one  of  those 
unsolved  puzzles  of  nature  by  which,  to 
our  minds,  so  much  time  and  material 
seem  needlessly  wasted. 

Of  comparatively  slow  growth,  the 
Talipot  requires  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  years  to  reach  maturity,  at  which 
time  its  light  gray  trunk  is  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  its  glossy,  rich- 
green  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length  by  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
width. 

During  all  these  years  not  one  sign 
of  blossom,  bud  or  fruit  appears,  which 
is  in  strange  and  marked  contrast  to  the 
habit  of  other  palms,  which  generally 
commence  blooming  when  (|uite  young 
and  continue  to  flower  and  fruit  almost 
incessantly  during  their  entire  exis- 
tence. At  last,  however,  when  the 
Talipot  reaches  its  full  maturity,  it 
sends  up  from  the  centre  of  its  leafy 
crown  a  huge,  fleshy,  naked  stalk  or 
spathe  which  looks  more  like  a  gigantic 
asparagus  shoot  than  anything  else. 

In  a  short  time  this  bud  rises  high 
into  the  air,  and  sends  forth  numerous, 
lateral,  fleshy  branches,  until  at  last  the 
stalk  is  transformed  into  an  enonnous 
vegetable  candelabra  twenty-five  feet 
or  more  in  height  above  the  surround- 
ing leaves,  imparting  to  the  tree  a  most 
remarkable  and  peculiar  aspect. 


Finally  the  flowers  appear,  during 
the  eighth  week  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  bud.  They  take  the  form 
of  golden  yellow  tassels  hanging  from 
the  spreading  lateral  branches,  and,  in- 
creasing daily  in  size  and  number,  soon 
cover  the  candelabra-shaped  stalk  with 
a  mass  of  delicate  gold.  Around  this 
vast  floral  cascade  brilliant  hununing- 
birds  and  gorgeous  tropic  butterflies 
flit  incessantly,  showing  as  much 
anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  their  op- 
portunity as  though  they  had  been 
waiting  all  the  long  years  to  welcome 
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the  harvest  of  pollen  and  honey  now 
so  beautifully  produced. 

At  this  time  the  leaves  below  com- 
mence to  droop  and  wilt,  and  the  lower 
ones  turn  to  a  faded  brown,  dropping 
weakly  down  beside  the  trunk  as  if 
aware  that  their  life  is  drawing  to  a 
close, — as  if  wearied  with  their  long 
efforts  to  produce  the  triumphant  floral 
column  rising  so  majestically  above 
them.  One  by  one  the  great  leaves  die 
and  fall  beside  the  parent  stem,  though 
still  tenaciously  hanging  by  their  tough 
fibrous  stalks  to  the  trunk. 

As  the  leaves  wither  the  flowers 
also  begin  to  fade,  and  to  scatter  their 
petals  and  stamens  far  and  wide  with 
every  gust  of  the  sweep- 
ing trade  wind,  while 
purple  and  green  seeds 
usurp  their  places,  and 
birds  and  butterflies  de- 
sert the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing honey  stores  for  new- 
er and  more  abundant 
riches.  This  condition 
continues  for  about  six 
months  with  little  change 
save  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  seeds,  and  of 
dead  and  withered  leaves. 

Then  as  the  seeds  be- 
come fully  ripened  the 
great  flower  stalk  bends 
gradually  to  one  side, 
and  sways  ominously  in 
the  wind  until  at  last, 
with  some  unusually 
heavy  gust  or  gale,  it 
topples  over  and  crashes 
down  amidst  the  leaves, 
hanging  like  a  broken 
spar  beside  the  sturdy 
trunk  which  has  so 
bravely  withstood  the 
storms  of  thirty  years  in 
order  to  produce  the 
flower  which  has  brought 
about  its  death. 

Owing  to  the  long 
period  required  for  the 
Talipot  to  reach  matur- 
ity, few  people  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  phenomena,  and 
there  are  few  photo- 
graphs   in    existence 


showing  the  various  stages  of  the  life 
and  death  of  this  strange  and  mar- 
vellous tree. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are, 
therefore,  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 
They  were  obtained  at  Roseau,  in  the 
Island  of  Dominica.  By  a  recent  mail 
comes  the  intelligence  that  the  tree  il- 
lustrated has  just  succumbed  to  a  severe 
storm,  and  now  lies,  an  ugly  pile  of 
decaying  vegetation,  where  for  many 
years  it  towered  in  majesty  and  beauty 
in  the  lovely  little  garden  it  adorned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  a 
northern  botanical  garden  will  be  able 
to  show  to  the  public  a  Talipot  palm  in 
its  beautiful  death  process. 


THE   CHEAT    FLOWER,    TWENTY-FIVE    FEET    HIGH 


Marrion    W^ilcox  s     Vie\v    of 
Latin    America 
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As  announced  elsewhere,  Mr.  Marrion  Wilcox  is  to  become  Editor-in-Chief  of  Tropical 
America,  beginning  with  the  June  number,  and  since  Mr.  Wilcox  occupies  such  a  high 
place  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Latin  America,  it  seems  fitting  that  his  viewpoint 
and  policy,  with  respect  to  the  field  covered  by  the  magazine,  should  be  broadly  outlined  by 
one  of  his  associates  in  a  way  that  he  himself  would  hesitate  to  do.  I  have  accordingly 
asked  Mr.  Seymour  Dunbar  to  do  this,  and  have  myself  undertaken,  in  the  Editor's  Bulletin, 
to  describe  more   fully  Mr.  Wilcox's  work  and  career. — G.  M.  L.  Brown. 


MR.  MARRfON  WIIXOX 


<.  WILCOX  has  devoted 
liiinsclf,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  to  a  study  of  Lat- 
in America.  During  the 
past  ten  years  his  activity, 
writings  and  influence  as  a 
friend  of  Cuba,  his  studies  in  Mexico, 
and  his  extensive  journeys  throughout 


.^outli  .Xtutrica  in  l)t"lialf  of  \'ale  Uni- 
versity and  the  Hispanic  Museum,  have 
been  matters  of  common  knowledge. 
Tlirough  meeting  the  eminent  men  of 
the  Southern  Republics  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  two  great  North 
American  institutions,  whose  influence 
is  so  strong  for  the  mutual  good  will 
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of  the  two  continents,  it  was  inevitable 
— even  without  considering  his  own 
ability  and  scholarship — that  Mr.  Wil- 
cox should  win  a  high  position  in  the 
judgment  and  friendship  of  our  neigh- 
bors. He  has  come  to  be  recognized 
in  South  America,  as  in  this  country, 
as  a  leader  in  the  work  of  bringing 
Latin  America  and  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  into  a  closer  and  finer 
relationship,  based  on  broad  and  un- 
selfish principles.  Incidentally,  he  has 
built  up  a  collection  consisting  of  his- 
torical material,  notes,  documents,  and 
photographs  that  cannot  but  be  of  large 
value  in  the  future. 

Such,  in  brief,  have  been  Mr.  Wil- 
cox's opportunities  and  endeavors,  and 
with  an  understanding  of  these  ele- 
ments of  his  career,  it  remains  to  de- 
fine, in  a  broad  way,  certain  beliefs 
and  conclusions  he  has  reached  through 
his  study  of  the  subject  with  which 
Tropical  America,  and  he  as  its 
future  Editor-in-Chief,  are  concerned. 

Perhaps  no  better  way  could  be 
found  for  showing  Mr.  Wilcox's  ideas 
concerning  the  present  trend  and  fu- 
ture result  of  Latin  America's  develop- 
ment than  by  quoting  a  few  sentences 
from  his  note-book,  written  while  he 
was  in  Buenos  Aires,  nine  months  ago. 
The  words,  it  is  true,  were  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  related  primarily  to  the 
people  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  behind 
them  can  be  seen  the  judgment  of  a 
man  of  unfettered  sympathies,  and  its 
application  to  a  continent.  He  set  down 
his  opinions  thus : 

"My  impression  is  that,  despite  the 
neighborhood  of  Europe,  they  are 
working  out  a  theory  of  republican 
government  on  American  Hnes.  Their 
ideal  is  the  same  as  ours.  But  it  is  not 
imitation.  My  impression  is  that  the 
people  of  Argentina — alert,  ambitious, 
self-confident  in  a  very  good  sense — 
are  working  out  American  ideals  by 
original  force:  that  they  are  making 
another  America  down  here,  which 
will  not  be  exactly  like  our  own — be- 
cause it  will  contain  more  of  modern 
Europe,  more  of  the  new  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  that  have  taken 
rise  among  liberal  elements  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy — but 


which  will  possess  nearly  equal  power 
of  growth  with  our  own  America.  The 
independent,  yet  friendly  and  closely 
1  elated,  development  of  these  two 
Americas  is  to  be  enormously  impor- 
tant for  the  welfare  of  the  world;  far 
better  than  the  development  of  a  single 
nation." 

July  Fourth  befell  while  Mr.  Wilcox 
was  in  the  Argentine  capital,  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  city — there  are  very 
fine  ones,  too — devoted  much  space  to 
articles  which  dealt  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  day.  And  in  reading 
them,  the  traveller  was  attracted  by 
the  thoughtfulness  they  contained. 
The  editorials  of  the  Argentine  papers 
were  serious  in  tone  and  bore  the  im- 
press of  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
event  commemorated.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  the  matter  discussed  happened 
to  relate  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  same  impression  would 
have  been  produced  had  the  subject 
considered  been  Trafalgar  or  Mara- 
thon. The  thoughtful  Latin  American 
has  a  firm  grip  of  his  subject,  a  philo- 
sophical viewpoint. 

Nor  are  the  sympathies  of  our 
southern  friends  any  less  quick  and 
keen  than  their  appreciation.  When 
San  Francisco  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake and  fire,  Mr.  Wilcox  happened 
to  be  in  Peru,  and  from  every  rank, 
both  high  and  low,  there  came  to  him 
the  message,  "Yankee  courage,  Yankee 
resource,  will  rise  superior  to  any  dis- 
aster." That  was  the  universal  word 
of  cheer.  Tliey  possess  the  same  spirit 
themselves;  they  understand  it.  And 
when  Valparaiso  was  stricken  they 
showed  it. 

Although  the  attitude  of  Latin 
America  toward  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  of  the  north  is  one  of  apprecia- 
tion, they  do  not  permit  that  quality  to 
obscure  their  vision.  They  see  our 
faults.  They  have,  to  a  certain  degree, 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  northern 
faults,  just  as  the  north  has  of  theirs. 
What,  then,  is  the  wise  policy  for  those 
who  wish  for  sympathetic  co-operation 
between  Latin  America  and  the 
English-speaking  peoples?  Is  it  wise 
to  say  things,  or  to  perform  actions, 
that  would  tend  to  exaggerate  preju- 
dices? 
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The  wise  policy — keeping  within 
strict  truth — is  to  cuhivate  those  char- 
acteristics, to  develop  those  tendencies, 
which  constitute  a  common  meeting- 
ground  between  north  and  south. 
Bearing  always  in  mind  the  saying  of 
Lincoln,  "with  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all,"  its  significance 
may  be  enlarged  into  a  "New  World" 
principle  with  an  international  applica- 
tion. 

The  cordial  and  intimate  association 
of  the  people  of  the  north  and  south, 
preceded  by  intelligent  study,  will  lead 
to  results  of  largest  consequence.  We 
can  foresee,  as  one  result  of  such  asso- 
ciation, an  agreement  for  useful  pur- 
poses between  the  centers  of  influence 
of  the  New  World;  which  agreement, 
widening  in  its  scope,  might  finally  be- 
come, through  the  co-operation  of  the 
nations  of  the  western  continents,  such 
an  influence  for  peace  as  has  not  yet 
been  known  in  history. 

Development  and  growth  depend  on 
peace  and  stability.  The  nations  of 
Latin  America  realize  this.  Tlieir  as- 
pirations are  along  the  lines  of  material 
progress  and  prosperity,  wider  culture 
and  high  national  endeavor,  unmarred 
by  disturbance  or  unrest.  A  clear 
vision  shows  no  prospect  that  is  not  in 
substantial  harmony  with  these  sober 
and  practical  ideals.  We  can  assume 
that  elements  that  have  made  trouble 
in  the  past  continue  to  exist,  though 
with  steadily  diminishing  power,  and 
that  they  will  perhaps  succeed  in 
making  more  or  less  occasional  dis- 
turbance, but  with  smaller  and  smaller 
success  as  time  goes  on ;  that  there  will 
be  no  sudden,  complete  change.  But 
the  influence  of  the  real  statesmen  of 
Latin  America  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase,  and  they 
look  at  such  national  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  enlightened  self-inter- 
est— with  the  realization  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  other  fellow  is  their  own 
alsa  Which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  an  unbroken  era  of  stability 
and  progress,  encouraging  the  co- 
operation of  the  north,  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  both. 

Tlie  three  great  peoples  of  the  north 
— Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada— Mr.  Wilcox  continued,  have  rea- 


sons equal  to  those  of  South  America 
and  Central  America  for  preferring  the 
pacific  policy  of  material  development 
and  prosperity  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Their  attitude  is  obvious. 

Mexico's  present  era  of  solid  and 
modern  prosperity  is  an  inspiration — 
an  example  of  what  is  possible,  under 
right  conditions  of  international  con- 
fidence and  good-will,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  country's  wealth  and  strengfth. 
Nor  is  she  selfish,  for  it  is  Mexico's 
wish  that  all  her  neighbors  shall  grow 
in  material  welfare  also.  She  knows 
that  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  the  greater  will  be 
her  own.  But  Mexico  is  rich  in  more 
ways  than  one.  She  has  three  periods 
of  her  national  existence  strongly 
marked  and  well  rounded:  the  pre- 
Conquest  era,  with  its  splendid  and  in- 
numerable antiquities;  the  era  of 
Spain's  dominion,  which  has  be- 
queathed so  many  beautiful  and  en- 
during buildings  and  other  public 
works;  and  the  age  of  to-day,  with  its 
railways,  progressive  agriculture,  mod- 
ern mining  methods,  great  factories, 
vast  commerce.  Things  are  going  well 
with  Mexico. 

So  also  with  Brazil,  and  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  English-speaking  people  of 
the  north — through  lessons  learned  by 
their  own  past  experience — to  be  able 
to  aid  that  wonderful  republic  of  untold 
wealth  in  the  solving  of  some  of  her 
largest  problems.  We  of  the  north  are 
invited  to  co-operate  with  Brazil,  on 
the  highest  plane  of  endeavor,  in  edu- 
cation of  every  sort,  from  that  of  the 
primary  school  to  the  proposed  uni- 
versity. Particularly  does  Brazil  wish 
to  gain  a  grasp  of  tliose  methods  by 
which  the  United  States  has  educated 
and  assimilated  millions  of  immigrants, 
in  order  that  she  may  apply  similar 
efforts  to  the  assimilation  of  her  new 
citizens  who  are  coming  in  very  large 
numbers,  especially  from  Italy  and 
other  South  European  countries. 

Brazil  also  requires  a  great  land 
transportation  system  of  electric  roads, 
based  on  water  power,  and  in  that 
work,  also, — in  co-operation  with  na- 
tive talent — we  can  be  of  material  help. 

It  is  only  a  half  truth  to  say  that 
conmiercial  and  political  relations  dom- 
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inate  the  present  association  between 
Latin  America  and  the  EngHsh-speak- 
ing  peoples  of  the  north,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  dominate  those  asso- 
ciations for  many  years  to  come.  Its 
acceptance  as  the  whole  truth,  or  as  all 
there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  would 
lead  the  English-speaking  people  far 
astray.  We  of  the  north  will  encoun- 
ter nothing  but  dififiiculties  when  we  go 
in  search  of  profit;  suffer  grievous  dis- 
appointment if  we  try  to  extend  our 
influence,  unless  we  realize  that  in  this 
field,  more  than  in  others,  knowledge 
is  power.  Knowledge  is  the  thing  that 
precedes  achievement  of  any  sort — 
business  or  otherwise — in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  those  who  urge  the  northern 
nations  to  increase  their  trade  and  po- 
litical influence  in  that  part  of  the 
world  bear  always  in  mind  that  com- 
merce and  success  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  they  thoroughly  under- 
stand Latin  America.  But  they  should 
begin  with  systematic  study,  even  if 
their  motive  is  merely  commercial,  and 
should   never  emphasize   that   interna- 


tional relation  in  which  each  nation 
seeks  to  get  more  than  it  gives. 

The  work  that  every  man  interested 
in  the  field  should  do  is  to  encourage 
the  study  of  American  themes  (in  the 
larger  meaning  of  the  word  "Ameri- 
can"); to  show  an  appreciation  of  such 
excellent  traits  as  both  north  and  south 
possess;  and  to  call  attention,  both 
there  and  here,  to  the  better  character- 
istics and  matters  of  agreement,  rather 
than  of  difference.  By  so  doing,  he 
will  contribute  toward  the  firmer  and 
lasting  establishment  of  good  feeling, 
and  to  the  mitigation,  at  least,  of  pre- 
judices. 

These  thoughts  and  ideas  reflect,  in 
a  sense,  the  opinions — based  on  ex- 
perience and  careful  study — of  the  man 
who  will  soon  become  Chief  Editor  of 
Tropical  America.  And  in  taking 
up  the  work,  Mr.  Wilcox  says:  "A 
medium  which,  in  entering  this  field, 
has  no  reason  for  either  fear  or  favor 
appeals  to  me,  addressing  itself,  as  it 
does,  to  all  English-speaking  peoples. 
What  better  medium  can  there  be  in 
which  to  say  these  things?" 


Travel   m  the    NV^est   Indies 


All  through  the  West  Indies  there 
has  lately  developed  a  movement  to 
make  the  islands  even  more  attractive 
to  travellers  than  they  already  are.  To 
scenic  beauties  unsurpassed,  and  a  de- 
lightful climate,  the  people  of  that  fa- 
vored region  now  propose  to  add  vastly 
better  hotels  and  other  comforts  and 
resorts,  until  America's  Mediterranean 
rivals,  in  bodily  comforts  and  allure- 
ment, the  similar  attractions  of  the 
Riviera. 

In  discussing  this  interesting  move- 
ment, the  official  "Circular"  of  the  W^est 
India  Committee  says: 

"We  are  glad  to  learn  that  steps  are 
being  taken  in  Barbadoes  and  else- 
where to  provide  for  amusements  for 
visitors,  and  otherwise  to  cater  for  the 
tourist  traffic  which,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,  is  already  on  the  increase.  In 
the  soft  beauty  of  its  tropical  scenery 
the  West  Indies  have  a  lasting  asset  of 


rare  worth  wdiich  has  never  yet  been 
properly  developed." 

In  Barbadoes  the  Auditor-General 
has  devised  a  plan  whereby  an  issue  of 
$75,000  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, may  be  used  in  building  a 
theatre,  a  club-room  on  the  Savannah, 
and  various  bathing  pavilions  at  suit- 
able places  on  the  coast.  Other  islands 
are  similarly  awakening  to  the  advan- 
tage of  such  plans,  with  the  assurance 
of  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Continuing  its  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  official  Circular  says:  "We 
devoutly  hope  that  this  tourist  move- 
ment will  be  warmly  supported  and 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  .  .  .  That 
it  will  receive  the  support  of  the  West 
India  Committee  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  there  is  much  that  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  toward  bringing  the 
advantages  of  the  West  Indies  before 
the  notice  of  the  travelling  community. 


An   Impromptu   Jaguar   Hunt 
in   Costa  Rica 


J3y  Ramon  Torres 


D). 

RESSING  hurriedly  at 
Manuel's  signal  of  *'ya 
listo  el  cafe,"  I  seated  my- 
self at  the  rough-hewn 
table  and  partook  of  the 
frugal  breakfast  of  Ala- 
juela  coflfee  and  crisp  tortillas  served 
by  the  brown,  bare-footed  maid.  Then, 
with  the  complacency  of  an  early  riser, 
I  declared  myself  ready  for  the  journey. 
As  I  entered  the  unlighted  patio  I 
noticed  the  dim  figure  of  a  white- 
clothed  caballero  conversing  in  low 
tones  with  one  of  the  peons.  Manuel, 
who  had  the  horse  in  readiness,  was 
holding  my  rifle  and  saddle  bags,  and 
as  I  took  them  from  his  hand  and  threw 
them  over  the  high  pommel,  he  re- 
marked, "Don  Antonio  goes  as  far  as 
San  Paulo,  Senor,  and  will  be  company 
for  you."  The  stranger  then  was  Don 
Antonio,  and  as  we  were  to  be  travelling 
companions  for  several  hours,  I  saluted 
him  and  offered  the  customary  cigarette. 
He  spoke  pleasantly,  and  as  he  lit  the 
cigarette  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rather 
clean-cut  though  swarthy  face. 

Mounting  our  steeds  and  bidding 
"Adios"  to  the  peons,  we  rode  silently 
out  into  the  still  grayness  of  the  hour 
before  dawn.  The  light  from  the  bril- 
liant stars  was  barely  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  discern  the  white  and  dusty 
roadway,  and  caused  the  really  bulky 
form  of  my  companion  to  loom  gigantic 
against  the  inky  background  of  tropical 
vegetation  which  hedged  the  road  on 
either  hand. 

Presently  we  crossed  the  narrow 
bridge  above  the  rushing  mountain  tor- 
rent of  the  San  Mateo,  and  entered  a 
deep  canyon  of  overhanging  gums  and 


Spanish  cedars,  their  liana-hung  and 
parasite-covered  limbs  spectral  and 
ghostly  in  the  gloom.  We  exchanged 
scarcely  a  word,  my  comrade  apparently 
being  of  a  somewhat  taciturn  nature, 
which  was  no  doubt  intensified  by  the 
silence  which  hung  over  us.  As  we 
emerged  from  the  gorge,  however,  and 
commenced  the  gentle  ascent  of  the 
mountain  road,  the  gray  glimmer  of  ap- 
proaching dawn  awakened  a  flock  of 
gaudy  red  and  yellow  macaws,  whose 
shrill  screams  soon  swelled  to  a  babel 
of  forest  voices,  as  grotesque,  huge- 
billed  toucans,  parrots  and  paroquets, 
chatterers  and  trogans,  joined  the 
chorus ;  while  in  strange  contrast,  from 
the  depths  of  the  woods,  came  the  sweet, 
bell-like  note  of  the  cotingas  and  the 
myriad  songs  of  warblers,  tanagers  and 
orioles.  Then,  as  the  chill  mists  of 
night  disappeared  and  warmth  stole 
up  across  the  land,  our  tongues  became 
loosened,  and  my  friend  soon  proved  as 
agreeable  a  companion  as  one  could 
wish, — a  temporary  exile  from  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

Half  a  dozen  miles  from  San  Mateo, 
the  gentle  rise  of  the  foothills  gave 
place  to  the  steep  and  rugged  moun- 
tains proper,  which,  seen  from  below, 
seemed  to  rise  a  sheer  green  and  red 
wall,  with  the  narrow,  well-worn  road 
winding  and  twisting  upon  its  surface 
like  some  huge,  brick-colored  ser|>ent. 
And  what  a  climb  it  was!  Often  as  I 
turned  and  looked  down  over  the  brink 
of  shrub-clad  precipice,  I  saw  my  com- 
rade toiling  slowly  up  the  road  half  a 
thousand  feet  below,  yet  so  directly  un- 
derneath that  a  pebble  dropped  from  my 
outstretched  hand  would  have  fallen  by 
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his  side.  Indeed  in  many  a  place  the 
slippery  roadway  was  so  steep  that  the 
sturdy,  sure-footed  mountain  ponies 
could  make  headway  only  by  zig-zag- 
ging  up  the  incline,  while  we  plodded 
after  them  afoot.  At  last,  however,  the 
final  slope  was  overcome,  and  as  we 
stopped  for  breath  upon  the  wind- 
swept summit,  the  wondrous  panorama 
of  valley  and  mountain,  plain  and  for- 
est, that  extends  from  the  sapphire  rim 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  towering  peaks  of 
the  Sierra,  fully  compensated  us  for  all 
our  labor. 

Along  the  level  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain top  stretched  the  roadway,  bor- 
dered by  stunted  shrubs  and  coarse 
waving  grass,  but  rich  with  brilliant 
bloom  of  cactus  and  wild  jasmine, 
while  ever  and  anon  bright-hued  tana- 
gers  and  gorgeous  humming-birds 
would  flash  across  our  path  or  pause 
on  scintillating  wings  before  some 
tempting  flower.  Here,  too,  we  met 
with  a  remarkable  singing  humming- 
bird, a  modest,  brown-colored  atom, 
whose  lack  of  brilliant  plumage  was 
atoned  for  by  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
melody  that  issued  from  his  tiny  throat. 

Then  over  the  crest  we  dipped,  leav- 
ing behind  the  wonderful  vista  of  the 
Pacific  slopes,  only  to  see  before  us 
another  quite  as  grand  and  beautiful. 
If  the  upward  climb  was  hard,  ten-fold 
more  difficult  was  the  descent  on  this 
side,  as  half-slipping,  half-sliding,  with 
imminent  danger  of  pitching  headlong 
over  a  precipice,  our  ponies  scrambled 
downwards  towards  the  pastures  and 
garden  patches  that  marked  a  small 
settlement  in  the  valley  below. 

When  we  finally  reached  the  little 
cluster  of  thatched  and  wattled  houses 
we  received  the  usual  welcome  accord- 
ed to  travellers  in  this  hospitable  land, 
and  were  soon  enjoying  our  mid-day 
meal.  A  delightful  people  are  these 
Central  American  peasants,  honest, 
truthful,  cleanly  and  industrious,  and 
never  so  poor  but  strangers  are  wel- 
come to  the  best  they  have.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  all  live  things,  and 
scarcely  a  home  can  one  visit  without 
finding  a  monkey,  parrot,  peccary,  or 
deer  among  the  family  live  stock.  But 
the  queerest  thing  about  these  pets  is 
that  all,  save  those  allowed  to  roam  at 


large,  are  tied  with  a  bit  of  cord  instead 
of  being  caged  as  is  the  custom  in  our 
own  land.  Alany  a  time  have  I  seen 
rabbits,  squirrels,  fruit-bears  and  even 
lizards,  dozing  in  a  corner  and  secured 
by  a  string  made  fast  to  some  con- 
venient peg  or  nail. 

After  a  short  rest  wd  resumed  our 
journey,  the  road  constantly  affording 
us  some  new,  strange  scene,  some  un- 
known aspect  of  Nature;  while  forest, 
tangled  hedges  and  grassy  slopes,  re- 
vealed endless  variety  of  rare  or  in- 
teresting animal  life.  After  riding  thus 
some  hours,  we  crossed  a  quaint  old 
Spanish  bridge,  still  bearing  upon  its 
crumbling  sides  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  ascending  a  gentle  rise,  past 
a  grim  old  fortress,  that  in  old,  buc- 
caneer days  guarded  the  pass,  we  can- 
tered briskly  along  the  paved  "Camino 
Real,"  and  entered  the  quiet  village  of 
Atenas. 

That  night  we  retired  early,  as  we 
intended  again  to  set  forth  in  the  cool 
hours  of  dawn,  but  during  the  short 
time  that  we  sat  and  smoked  in  the 
balmy  evening  air  we  heard  the  excited 
account  of  an  immense  jaguar  which 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  settlement  the 
previous  day,  playing  havoc  with  the 
fowls  and  swine,  and  carrying  off  a 
young  heifer  from  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  villagers.  The  tale  interested 
us  but  little,  for  jaguars  are  numerous 
throughout- the  country,  and  although 
seldom  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
trained  dogs,  their  cries  may  be  heard 
nightly  and  their  tracks  seen  at  every 
turn  in  the  forests.  In  some  sections, 
indeed,  they  regularly  enter  the  settle- 
ments, robbing  hen-roosts  and  cattle 
pens,  and  showing  a  contemptuous  in- 
difference to  the  natives.  It  may  seem 
incredible,  but  in  one  village  where  I 
stopped,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
these  marauders  to  leap  from  house-top 
to  house-top  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  evidently  considering  this  an 
easier  method  of  travelling  than  by  the 
regular  road ! 

When  we  departed  from  the  foil  da, 
the  following  morning  at  daybreak,  we 
had  practically  forgotten  the  landlord's 
story,  and  had  carelessly  slung  our 
rifles  in  their  heavy  leather  sheaths 
without   a   thought    of   having   to    use 
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them.  Side  by  side  we  rode,  joking 
and  laughing,  until  we  reached  a  point 
about  a  mile  below  the  village.  Here 
a  hedge  of  cactus  and  yucca  enclosed 
a  deserted  banana  portrero,  while  on 
the  other  side  a  steep  clay  bank 
crowned  with  an  impenetrable  jungle 
of  vines,  thorn-bushes  and  prickly- 
pears,  rose  some  ten  feet  from  the 
road. 

Suddenly  my  horse  stopped,  then 
snorted  and  shied,  while  I  felt  the  beast 
tremble  in  every  limb.  At  the  same  in- 
stant there  was  a  crash  in  the  brush 
upon  the  bank,  followed  by  a  streak  of 
tawny,  spotted  fur  as  an  enormous 
jaguar  sprang  into  the  road  not  twenty 
feet  away.  He  alighted  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  stood  almost'  motion- 
less, his  yellow  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  his 
tail  swinging  slowly  from  side  to  side. 
At  sight  of  the  creature  Antonio's 
horse  turned  and  bolted,  while  my  own 
began  to  rear  and  plunge  in  a  manner 
to  render  shooting  impossible.  Snatch- 
ing the  rifle  from  its  sheath,  however, 
I  slipped  from  the  saddle,  but  the 
jaguar,  now  bent  on  avoiding  me,  sud- 
denly crouched,  and  with  a  single, 
splendid  bound  cleared  the  hedge  and 
went  springing  ofif  across  the  fallen 
banana  trees. 

Hurrying  to  the  hedge  I  fired  twice 
in  rapid  succession  at  the  retreating 
form,  and  at  the  second  shot  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  stop  and  bite 
savagely  at  his  flank.  He  was  evident- 
ly badly  hit,  and  pushing  through  the 
thorny  barrier  I  hurried  towards  him. 
As  he  saw  me  approach  he  endeavored 
to  drag  himself  ofT,  but  after  proceed- 
ing a  few  yards,  turned  about,  and  with 
bared  and  gleaming  teeth  and  nervous- 
ly-switching tail,  awaited  me. 

Thinking  him  too  badly  wounded  to 
be  dangerous,  and  desiring  to  save 
needless  shots,  I  incautiously  ap- 
proached to  within  a  dozen  paces, 
where  I  halted  and,  taking  deliberate 
aim  at  his  breast,  fired.  Even  as  I 
pressed  the  trigger  the  jaguar  sprang, 
and  with  no  little  alarm  I  saw  the  fur 


fly  up  in  a  ridge  along  his  belly  as  he 
cleared  the  ground.  Jumping  to  one 
side  I  threw  out  the  empty  shell,  and 
as  the  brute  landed,  with  a  sullen  growl 
— within  a  foot  of  where  I  had  just 
stood — threw  the  gun  to  my  shoulder 
and  again  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  sharp  metallic  click  as 
the  hammer  descended,  but  no  report, 
and  instantly  I  realized  that  there  had 
been  but  three  shells  in  the  magazine. 
I  had  no  revolver,  so  throwing  aside 
the  rifle,  I  drew  the  long,  keen-bladed 
machete  at  my  side  and  faced  the  beast, 
prepared  for  the  worst,  but  hoping  that 
when  he  sprang  I  could  step  aside  and 
disable  him  with  a  blow  of  the  sword- 
like weapon,  which,  in  the  hands  of  one 
familiar  with  its  use,  can  do  terrible 
execution. 

Lower  and  lower  he  sank,  his  wicked 
eyes  fastened  upon  me.  Then  as  he 
slowly  crouched  I  could  see  the  great 
muscles  on  flanks  and  hips  grow  tense 
and  rigid.  Having  calmly  surveyed 
me,  the  beast  was  gathering  all  his 
strength  for  the  spring  which  he  evi- 
dently intended  should  put  an  end  to 
the  fight.  I  watched  him  with  a  strange 
fascination,  saw  the  convulsive  quick- 
ening of  his  tail  and  the  slow  stiffen- 
ing of  his  legs  as  the  sharp,  hooked 
claws  spread  out  and  sank  into  the 
earth.  It  was  a  moment  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

But  the  jaguar  had  waited  too  long. 
Just  as  I  expected  to  see  the  huge, 
lithe  body  launch  forward,  a  sharp  rifle 
shot  rang  out,  the  great  muscles  re- 
laxed, the  crouching  body  rolled  over 
and  clawed  wildly  at  the  air,  and  the  beast 
became  motionless  for  ever.  Turning, 
I  saw  Don  Antonio  rush  up,  panting, 
muddy  and  briar-torn.  "All's  well  that 
ends  well,"  he  shouted.  Then,  when  he 
got  his  breath,  he  added,  "But  it  would 
have  been  a  tight  squeeze  for  you, 
amigo,  if  I  hadn't  come  up;  a  machete 
is  all  very  well  to  kill  snakes  and  sol- 
diers with,  but  I  don't  think  so  much 
of  it  as  you  do,  for  fighting  beasts  as 
big  and  quick  as  that  old  tiger." 


On   Horseback   Up   tne    Blue 
Mountains   or  Jamaica 


By  Ada   Walker  Camehl 


:  were  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  gathered  upon 


iy/kW/  'he  rose-covered  veranda 
of  an  English  residence  in 
Kingston.  We  were  ad- 
miring the  hazy  outlines  of 
the  nil  iiiiii.tins  before  us  in  the  distance, 
and  noticing  the  white  ridge  far  up 
against  the  blue  summit. 

"That  line  of  white  is  Newcastle,  a 
West  Indian  military  station,"  ex- 
])lained  our  host.  "Those  buildings  are 
four  thousand  feet  higher  than  Kings- 
ton. How  to  get  there?  There  is  a 
driving  road  which  winds  up  the  moun- 
tain that  is  the  customary  route  for 
tourists,  but  the  only  satisfactory  way 
to  see  the  Blue  Mountains  is  to  climb 
the  narrow  bridle-paths  on  the  back  of 
a  native  Jamaica  pony." 

loonies,  accordingly,  were  engaged 
for  the  following  morning,  and,  as  the 
tropical  working  day  begins  before  the 


heat  makes  exertion  uncomfortable,  we 
took  the  first  trolley  from  Kingston,  out 
through  the  cactus-lined  street,  and  i)a>t 
the  homes  of  tl\e  English  residents,  to 
I'apine.  Here,* at  the  foot  of  the  in- 
cline, begins  a  three-mile  carriage  drive 
which  extends  to  Gordon  Town,  a  little 
group  of  huts  and  shops;  but  from 
this  town  bridle-paths  are  the  only 
highways  of  travel   up  the  mountain. 

Breakfast  was  eaten  al  fresco  by  the 
side  of  a  little  mountain  stream,  and 
under  a  spreading  palm  tree.  Then 
negro  boys  brouglit  us  our  mounts — 
and  such  tiny  mounts!  "Trilby"  fell 
to  my  lot.  She  was  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  Jamaica  pony,  clean  cut. 
shapely,  and  with  feet  that  almost 
justified   her   name. 

We  ascended  the  "Morning  path." 
a  narrow  bridle-path,  in  places  steep 
and  stony.  As  Trilby  slipped  and  slid 
over  the  wet  stones  my  guide  glanced 
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at  her  knees  with  the  far  from  reassur- 
ing remark:  "Like  most  mountain- 
chmbing  ponies,  Trilby  has  said  her 
prayers." 

We  met  many  negroes  on  this  nar- 
row way,  leading  their  donkeys  laden 
with  paniers  of  yams,  bananas  and 
other  garden  stiifif  for  the  distant  city 
market.  Often  an  old  .colored  woman 
was  perched  upon  the  donkey's  back 
between  the  paniers,  but  the  younger 
people  trudged  afoot,  thinking  noth- 
ing of  a  twenty  or  thirty-mile  walk  to 
town  with  the  large  basket  (sometimes 
topped  with  a  straw  hat)  on  the  head, 
the  arms  swinging  free.  These  people 
never  carry  anything  in  their  hands: 
every  article,  no  matter  how  small,  is 
hoisted  aloft.  I  saw  one  woman  strid- 
ing up  the  mountain  with  a  tall  bottle 
balanced  upon  her  woolly  locks,  while 
another  bravely  bore  up  under  a  soli- 
tary cake  of  soap! 

The  gradually  changing  scenes 
which  met  our  eyes  as  we  slowly 
made  the  ascent  of  the  valley  were  of 
extreme  beauty.  The  mountain  sides 
Avere      covered      with      the      luxuriant 


growth  of  the  tropics:  great  coconut 
and  royal  palms,  tall  cotton  wood  trees, 
groups  of  feathery  bamboo,  broad- 
leafed,  bright  green  bananas  and 
spreading  mangos,  wdiile  the  ever  shift- 
ing clouds — sometimes  above,  some- 
times below  us — and  the  glimpses  of 
blue  ocean  in  the  far  distance  added  an 
almost  mystic  charm.  Here  and  there 
nestling  by  the  side  of  the  path  was  a 
tiny  negro  hut  made  of  wattled  bamboo 
and  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  but  sur- 
rounding it  what  a  riot  of  color!  One 
hut  was  almost  hidden  by  poinsettia 
bushes  tipped  with  glowing  vermilion; 
others  were  sheltered  by  the  flaming 
hibiscus  and  the  many-colored  croton 
bushes.  Cofifee  shrubs  with  their  red, 
yellow  and  green  berries  lined  the  path 
in  places,  and  nearby  were  the  bar- 
becues for  drying  the  berries,  with 
sheds  for  cover  in  the  rain. 

To  describe  the  smaller  plants  would 
be  an  almost  hopeless  task.  r>om  the 
trunks  of  the  cottonwood  hung  masses 
of  scraggly  gray  moss  known  as  "Old 
Alan's  l)eard."  fitting  companions  to 
the     "Woman's     Tongue,"     or     long 
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rattling  pods  that  swung  from  the 
branches.  Then  there  were  the  ferns — 
Jamaica's  ferns  are  said  to  include  one- 
fifth  of  all  known  species — and  many 
varieties  of  our  cherished  cacti,  and 
fuchsias  and  century  plants,  and  the 
vervain  with  its  tiny  blue  flower.  Gaz- 
ing upon  the  enchanted  scene,    I    re- 


whiteness,  and  these  it  was  that  formed 
the  bright  line  on  the  hillside  that 
we  saw  from  a  distance. 

We  halted  for  a  short  rest  (but  did 
not  dismount,  the  ponies  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  climb),  as  the  rain  had  in- 
'  creased  to  a  tropical  downpour  which 
threatened   to   make   the   bridle   paths 
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membered  Columbus'  report  to  Queen 
Isabella  upon  his  first  visit  to  the  island 
— *'i  can  never  tire  my  eyes  in  looking 
at  such  lovely  vegetation,  so  different 
from  ours.  There  are  trees  of  a  thou- 
sand sorts,  and  all  have  their  several 
fruits:  and  I  feel  the  most  unhappy 
man  in  the  world  not  to  know  them." 

On  nearing  Newcastle  we  were 
greeted  by  the  echoes  of  bugle  calls, 
w  hich  forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  power 
of  far-oflF  England.  In  the  midst  of  the 
clouds  and  with  a  fine  rain  falling  wc 
followed  the  winding  path  along  the 
mountain  side  into  the  garrison.  Here 
were  English  officers  and  soldiers,  in 
khaki  uniform.  The  barracks  were 
long,  low  buildings  grouped  about  a 
drill  ground,  while  the  officers'  quarters 
were  set  upon  the  sloping  hillsides. 
All  of  the  buildings  were  of  dazzling 


impassable  for  any  except  the  negroes 
and  their  donkeys.  We  made  the 
descent  more  quickly  down  the  "Even- 
ing path"  through  another  valley.  The 
mist  drew  a  veil  of  gray  over  the  bril- 
liant tropical  landscape  and  gave  us  a 
scries  of  pictures  which  might  have  in- 
spired Corot.  We  were  soon  wet  to  the 
skin,  but  kept  on  for  fear  the  Autumn 
rainy  season  had  set  in  (as  the  month 
was  October),  and  that  the  narrow 
paths  would  soon  be  dashing  torrents, 
hut  before  we  reached  Gordon  Town 
the  clouds  had  rolled  over  the  mountain 
tops  and  the  hot  sun  had  partially  dried 
our  clothing.  Then  followed  a  (|uick 
drive  down  the  mountain  to  Kingston. 
a  change  to  dry  raiment,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  very  lame  back,  the 
memory  of  an  enjoyable  experience,  and 
a  still  greater  love  for  Nature's  beauty. 


Peru  s    Unkno\?v^n  Montana 

By  Harriet  Cnalmers  Aaams 


Y  rail  the  traveller  may 
climb  from  the  Peruvian 
coast  to  the  world's  Attic; 
to  reach  the  Roof,  one 
must  journey  on  by  trail. 
We  left  the  railroad  at 
Tirapata,  a  station  situated  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru, 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  on  that  branch 
which  connects  the  Lake  Titicaca  dis- 
trict with  Cuzco,  ancient  capital  of  the 
Incas. 

Tirapata  is  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  here  is  located  the 
office  of  the  Inca  Mining  Company, 
an  important  American  concern.  The 
mine  itself  lies  in  the  forest  country  be- 
yond the  Cordillera,  the  third  and  great 
chain  of  the  Andes.  It  was  our  in- 
tention to  reach  this  mine  in  the  saddle, 
and  to  journey  by  foot  and  canoe  far 
down  into  the  country  where  all  rivers 
flow  to  the  Amazons. 

Our  first  thought  for  this  long  trip 
was  for  the  animals  we  were  to  use,  the 
selection  of  our  outfit,  and  for  the 
orriero  or  muleteer.  Rather  than  de- 
scribe our  equipment,  however,  which 
was    inadequate,    I    will    mention    the 


things  we  should  have  had:  a  guide 
familiar  with  the  way,  horses  accus- 
tomed to  the  trail,  water-proof  tent  and 
saddle  bags,  caoutchouc  bags  for  blan- 
kets and  clothing,  an  alcohol  lamp, 
firearms  and  ammunition,  and  for 
rations,  condensed  food  tablets  and 
chocolate,  which  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory diet  in  high  altitudes.  The  warm- 
est possible  clothing  should  be  worn 
and  lighter-weight  garments  carried  for 
the  tropical  country  beyond.  I  wore  a 
corduroy  suit  (consisting  of  a  short 
skirt,  knickerbockers  and  blouse),  a 
khaki  coat,  high  boots,  a  sombrero,  and 
carried  a  woolen  sweater,  and  a  rubber 
poncho  which  completely  covered  me 
when  it  stormed. 

The  mining  company  has  a  well-built 
road  to  the  Cordillera,  a  distance  of  sev- 
enty-five miles,  and  this  we  traversed 
in  two  days.  Two  long,  hard  days  they 
seemed  to  us,  riding  against  a  bitterly 
cold  wind  and  steadily  climbing  to 
higher  altitudes;  yet  even  in  these  bleak 
highlands  we  found  much  of  interest. 
We  passed  a  number  of  Cluilpas,  the 
ancient  tombs  of  Inca  chiefs,  and  rode 
through  a  succession  of  poor  little  vil- 
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lages  where  \ve  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying^  the  life  of  the  people.  One 
never  clinibs  to  a  garret  without  hav- 
ing a  good  look  around,  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  inspection  being  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  one  has 
climbed. 

An    Andean    village    consists    of    a 
group    of    huts,    built    of    earth    and 
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thatch,  surrounding  a  church  which  is 
usually  only  a  hut  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  natives  of  the  Peruvian  high- 
lands are,  in  greater  part,  full-blooded 
Qiiiilinas,  sullen,  inhospitable,  and  sad- 
ly degenerate  since  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest. Their  lives  are  as  dreary  as  the 
barren  pastures  on  which  their  flocks 
of  alpacas  graze.  The  majestic  moun- 
tains, which  form  their  background, 
seem  to  cast  a  shadow  on  their  very 
souls. 

The  village  of  Cnicero,  which  we 
reached  the  second  night,  is  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  and  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  towering  Cordillera. 
Here  we  were  unable  to  sleep  because 
of  the  severe  cold.  Mefore  dawn  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  great  white  wall 
we  were  to  cross,  hoping  to  reach  the 
summit  bv   middav,  as  we   were  told 


that  snow  fell  heavily  on  the  pass  every 
afternoon. 

Our  suffering  from  the  cold  that 
morning  was  intense.  We  were  the 
only  travellers  on  the  road  save  occa- 
sional llama  drivers  urging  on  their 
well-laden  animals.  After  hours  of 
climbing,  we  finally  reached  the  Pass  of 
Aricoma.  one  of  the  high  passes  of  the 
Andes,  seventeen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  Here  a  glacier  of  great  beauty 
slips  down  from  Mount  Aricoma  into 
an  ice-bound  lake.  It  was  a  thrilling 
moment  when  we  reached  the  pile  of 
stones  left  by  passing  llama  drivers  to 
mark  the  sununit.  Tlicreafter  our  way 
led  downward,  and  in  the  snows  we  saw 
the  birth  of  the  river  we  were  to  follow 
to  the  Inamliari.  a  head  stream  <>f  the 
Amazons. 

While  crossing  the  bleak  uplands.  1 
had  formed  a  mental  jncture  of  the 
forest  country  of  Peru.  On  the  Zona 
Scca.  or  rainless  coast,  and  the  desolate 
/*////(/,  my  Mecca  had  been  the  beautiful, 
verdant  Montana,  which  covers  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  I 
had  imagined  that  when  I  at  last  st<xKl 
at  the  eastern  gateway  of  an  Andean 
pass.  I  would  overlook  the  vast  Ama- 
zonian valley.  Instead,  we  were  envel- 
oped in  mist  as  we  descended,  and 
seemed  to  be  above  the  clouds  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  As  darkness 
fell,  a  storm  broke  upon  us.  Cold  and 
fatigue  were  our  companions  until  late 
into  the  night,  when  we  reached  shelter 
after  nineteen  hours  on  the  trail. 

( )ur  refuge  was  a  resting  place  built 
by  the  mining  company  at  the  head  of 
the  Agualani  Canyon.  The  following 
day  we  travellecl  down  this  canyon,  the 
most  enchanting  trip  I  have  ever 
known,  albeit  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous. The  Agualani  is  a  deep,  narrow 
gorge,  and  the  trail  has  been  blasted 
out  of  the  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  river.  In  one  place,  indeed,  there 
is  a  sheer  drop  of  a  thousand  feet  to  the 
torrent  below.  It  is  a  narrow  trail  with 
overhanging  rocks  and  sharj)  turns, 
and  it  crosses  the  canyon  by  means  of 
swinging  bridges  hung  on  cables.  In 
the  surrounding  loveliness,  however,  we 
forgot  the  danger.  There  were  num- 
berless waterfalls,  great  trees  filled  with 
orchids,  many-shaded  begonias.      Irri- 
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descent  butterflies  flitted  by;  overhead 
flew  macaws  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Everywhere  were  luxuriant  ferns  and 
flowering  vines.  "Nature's  Conserva- 
tory,"  we  called  it. 

Ere  night  fell,  a  storm  broke  (it  rains 
daily  in  the  Montana),  and  dismounting 
we  led  our  tired  animals.  In  the  dark- 
ness, however,  we  mistook  an  old  trail, 
where  there  had  been  a  landslide,  for 
the  one  in  use,  and  discovered  our  mis- 
take too  late  to  turn  back.  Death  came 
very  near  to  us  that  night.  Finally  we 
reached  the  main  trail  in  safety,  and 
crept  on  down  to  the  river  only  to  find 
that  a  portion  of  the  bridge  had  been 
swept  away.  We  spent  the  night  in  the 
storm,  and  next  morning,  leaving  our 
animals  behind,  managed  to  cross  the 
swollen  torrent.  Exhausted  though  we 
were,  we  continued  the  journey  on 
foot. 

Reaching  the  Inambari  River,  we 
learned  from  two  Englishmen  engaged 
in  placer  mining  that  our  drop  from  the 
Andean  summit — for  no  other  word 
can  adequately  describe  our  descent — 
was  almost  sixteen  thousand  feet. 
That  is  to  say,  we  were  now  only  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.     From  the 


Inambari  we  ascended  the  gorge  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  to  the  mine. 

While  resting  at  Santo  Domingo,  I 
longed  to  go  on  into  a  country  where 
no  woman,  save  the  savage,  had  been 
before  me.  This  hope  became  a  reality 
as  we  started  out  one  morning  on  the 
trail  leading  to  the  rubber  forest,  into 
a  portion  of  the  Peruvian  Mpnfaila  but 
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lately  explored  by  white  men.  Two 
mining  officials  joined  our  party,  so 
there  were  now  five  of  us  including  the 
arricro. 

Reaching  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
near  the  mine,  we  stopped  to  look  back 


badly  bled.  To  escape  these  dreadful 
creatures  a  light  should  be  kept  burn- 
ing throughout  the  night,  but  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  arouse  the  insect 
world.  From  far  and  near  hasten  all 
manner  of  strange   little   creatures  to 
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over  the  many  ranges  we  had  crossed, 
and  saw,  far  in  the  distance,  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  Cordillera.  Facing  the 
east,  we  looked  across  the  valleys  by 
which  we  were  to  descend  to  the  great, 
unbroken,  forest-covered  plain  that 
stretches  to  the  far  distant  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 

A  day's  travel  brought  us  into  the 
heart  of  the  virgin  forest,  the  great, 
impenetrable  vine-clad  forest,  even 
more  beautiful  than  I  had  dared 
imagine.  Constantly  we  were  obliged 
to  clear  the  path,  for  Nature  resents 
man's  intrusion  into  her  wild  domain, 
and  creeping  vines  soon  cover  all  trace 
of  a  trail.  Wc  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  odd  creatures:  the  gran  bcstia, 
or  tapir,  native  only  to  tropical  America 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula;  the  jaguar, 
most  formidable  of  American  cats;  and 
monkeys  of  many  varieties.  Most  cu- 
rious, perhaps,  were  the  vampires,  the 
blood-sucking  bats.  We  slept  in  pal- 
metto shelters  set  up  on  stilts  that  we 
might  be  safe  from  the  wild  animals, 
but  the  vampires  found  us  out  one 
night,   and    three   of   our   party   were 


provide  an  entertainment  for  their 
drowsy  guests.  Alas,  only  too  well  do 
they  succeed. 

We  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
rubber  camps  which  we  visited,  this 
country'  having  been  opened  up  because 
of  its  wealth  of  nibber  trees.  Reaching 
the  end  of  the  saddle  trail,  we  made  our 
way  on  foot,  crossing  the  rivers  on 
oroyas  or  cables.  The  travellinjEj  here 
was  very  bad.  The  trail  was  in  the 
soft  mud  into  which  our  feet  sank  with 
each  step,  and  glad  we  were  to  see  our 
journey's  end.  This  was  at  Puerto 
Candamo,  a  forlorn  Peruvian  outpost 
upon  the  Tavara  River,  where  we  pro- 
posed taking  canoes. 

The  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
Candamo  is  inhabited  by  savages 
known  as  Chuuchos.  They  war  with 
the  neighboring  tribes,  but  do  not  often 
attack  the  white  man  if  treated  kindly, 
and  the  policy  of  the  men  who  first  en- 
tered this  country  was  fortunately  a 
peaceable  one.  All  savages,  however, 
are  treacherous,  and  we  went  well 
armed.  The  Chuuchos  are  virtually  un- 
clothed— happy,  care-free  children,  con- 
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tent  with  their  useful  canoes  and 
thatched  shehers,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  Xature  to  supply  their  wants.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  their  fate  nuist  be 
that  of  all  American  tribes,  and  that  al- 
ready they  have  met  the  forerunner  of 
the  civilization  which  will  crush  them. 
We  embarked  at  Puerto  Candamo, 
and  gliding  with  the  stream  realized 
that  we  were  well  on  our  way  across 
South  America,  that  the  steady  current 
would  carry  us  safely  to  the  Madre  de 
Dios.  where  we  would  find  trading 
launches  bound   for  the   Madeira,  and 


on  to  the  Amazons.  Rut  we  could  not 
permit  ourselves  to  continue.  Our 
plans  required  us  to  return  over  the 
same  difficult  trail  to  the  Pass  of  Ari- 
coma,  and  to  cross  the  bleak  Puna  once 
more.  Before  we  left  Peru  we  were  U: 
reach  an  altitude  of  nineteen  thousand 
two  hundred  feet,  at  the  sunmiit  of 
Mount  Misti.  and  to  cross  the  Andes 
twice  again,  farther  to  the  north. 

Afterward,  however,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  re-enter  the  Amazonian  val- 
ley, this  time  by  way  of  the  mouth  of 
Mighty  River  itself. 
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Health   in   the    Tropics 

Editor's  Note. — Of  the  various  works  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  heahh  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  two  small  vokunes  have  been 
prepared  for  popular  use,  one  in  England,  and  the  other  in  America.  About  the  same 
size,  containing  almost  the  same  number  of  pages  and  practically  identical  in  their  scope, 
these  little  books  can  be  recommended  as  brief,  authoritative,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  Maintenance  of  Health  in  the  Tropics.  By  W.  J.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  by  John  Bale, 
Sons  and  Danielsson,  Ltd.,  London,  1905. 

Personal  Hygiene  in  Tropical  and  Semitropical  Countries.  By  Lsaac  Williams 
Brewer.  M.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Published  by  the 
F.   A.   Davis   Company,    Philadelphia,    1908. 


ON    ENTERING    THE    TROPICS. 

EUROPEAN  entering  the 
tropics  has  to  be  careful  in 
many  things,  if  he  is  to 
preserve  his  health.  The 
environment  is  so  different 
from  that  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  that  it  requires  a 
certain  time  before  he  becomes  accli- 
matized to  the  new  conditions. 

Full  of  energy  begotten  of  a  birth- 
place in  a  temperate  or  cold  climate,  he 
is  not  sensible  at  first  of  the  great 
power  of  the  sun  and  of  the  great  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  the  air  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  He  is  accord- 
ingly apt  to  expose  himself  in  a  way 
that  with  more  experience  he  would 
never  dream  of,  and  to  forget  to  adapt 
his  mode  of  life  to  the  new  conditions. 
There  are  rules  or  axioms  which  should 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  tropics.  The 
first  is  not  to  expose  oneself  to  the  sun 
unless  the  head  is  well  protected;  the 
second  is  to  avoid  chills,  which  may 
easily  be  contracted  by  exposing  the 
body  to  the  cool  evening  breezes  when 
fatigued  or  over-heated  by  exercise,  and 
the  third  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  infection  of  malaria. 

If  attention  is  paid  to  these  three 
rules,  life  in  the  tropics,  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  may  be  as 
healthy  as  in  temperate  regions,  always 
provided  that,  as  at  home,  the  ordinary 
sanitary  canons  as  regards  purity  of 
water     and     drink,     wholesome     food, 


healthy  dwellings  and  personal  hygiene 
are  attended  to. — Dr.  Simpson. 

EFFECTS   OF    THE    CHANGE. 

As  a  result  of  a  change  from  a  tem- 
perate to  a  tropical  climate,  we  find 
that  man's  temperature  is  elevated 
about  0.5  degrees,  that  he  generally 
loses  weight,  that  the  respiration  and 
pulse  are  slower,  that  the  action  of  the 
glands  of  the  skin  is  increased.  In 
time  the  skin  becomes  darker.  At  first 
the  general  effect  of  the  climate  is  to 
stimulate  the  nervous  system,  causing  a 
feeling  of  exhilaration.  This  is  fol- 
lowed sooner  or  later  by  a  depression 
which,  if  not  properly  treated,  eventual- 
ly results  in  a  profound  neurasthenia 
(nervous  prostration). 

The  climate  will  not  modify  itself  to 
suit  the  white  man,  therefore  he  must 
change  his  ways  of  living  to  suit  the 
climate. — Dr,  Brczccr. 

CARE    IN    DIET. 

As  regards  food,  the  European  has 
to  avoid  the  tendency  to  over-indul- 
gence. A  hot  climate  throws  a  strain 
on  the  liver  in  getting  rid  of  effete  mat- 
ters, and  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  add 
to  that  .  strain  by  eating  too  much 
animal  food.  Moreover,  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  and 
goat's  flesh  which  is  available  is  liable, 
if  not  taken  in  moderation,  to  disturb 
the  digestive  system.  Happily,  the  days 
of  heavy  luncheons  and  heavy  drinks  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  over,  and  with  them  have  gone 
many  of  the  diseases  which  were  at- 
tributed to  dimate.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unwise  to  be  too  sparing  in 
one's  diet,  especially  if  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  A  mod- 
erate reduction  in  the  amount  of  animal 
food  and  the  substitution  of  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  vegetable  food,  in- 
cluding cereals  and  fruits,  will  be  found 
generally  to  be  most  suitable. — Dr. 
Simpson. 

THE   USE  OF   ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  in  the  tropics  has  a  much 
more  injurious  effect  on  the  liver  and 
on  the  system  generally  than  it  has  in 
a  temperate  climate,  and  in  the  days 
when  nipping  and  pegging  were  in 
vogue  at  all  times  of  the  day,  much  ill- 
ness was  attributed  to  climate  which 
was  really  caused  by  this  pernicious 
habit.  Alany  cases  of  sunstroke  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  after  drinking  alcohol. 
All  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  shunned 
until  the  sun  goes  down.  Young  peo- 
ple going  to  the  tropics  will  enjoy  far 
better  health  and  be  better  workers  as 
abstainers.  It  is  wiser  to  follow  the 
customs  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  as  a  rule  drink  tea,  coffee,  water  or 
sherbet.  It  is  only  when  long  years  of 
residence  in  the  tropics  causes  torpidity 
and  impairment  of  digestion,  that,  for 
Europeans,  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
at  dinner  is  of  benefit.  It  should  be 
taken  in  the  smallest  quantities:  two 
ounces  of  whiskey  or  a  pint  of  the 
lighter  wines,  such  as  claret  or  hock, 
should  be  the  limit.  Even  these  quanti- 
ties for  some  persons  are  excessive.— 
Dr.  Simpson. 

THE    LAUNDRY. 

The  methods  of  the  native  washer- 
woman are  crude  and  open  to  many 
objections.  As  a  rule,  she  washes  in 
the  nearest  stream  or  nuid-puddle  and 
rarely  uses  soap.  The  clothing  is 
usually  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  nearest 
plot  of  grass,  but  if  none  is  available, 
any  level  spot  suffices.  Usually  the 
ground  at  the  washing  place  is  badly 
polluted  by  the  excreta  of  human  be- 
ings and  animals.  Many  of  the  para- 
sitic  skin   diseases  are  transmitted   in 


this    way,    especially    the    parasite    of 
"dhobie  itch." 

If  possible,  all  excepting  the  woolen 
clothing  should  be  boiled  after  having 
the  dirt  washed  out.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  native  woman 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  that  properly. 
In  the  Philippines  I  had  the  washer- 
woman come  to  the  house  and  provid- 
ed her  with  tubs,  boiled  water,  soap, 
and  clothes  line,  and  saw  that  she  used 
them. — Dr.  Brczi'cr. 

DRINKING  WATER. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  for 
domestic  purification  of  water  is  by 
boiling  for  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
The  water  must  actually  bubble  for  that 
length  of  time.  One  should  personally 
superintend  the  operation,  as  the  native 
servant  cannot  be  taisted  to  do  it 
properly. 

Giles  suggests  that  the  water  be 
boiled  on  a  stove  that  can  be  set  on  the 
veranda,  or  in  the  dining-room,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  is  able  to  watch 
the  process  during  the  meal  hour  with- 
out inconvenience. 

If  possible,  boil  it  in  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  to  be  cooled.  An  unglazed 
earthenware  jar  is  very  satisfactory.  In 
such  a  vessel  the  water  boiled  in  the 
evening  will  cool  by  morning,  provid- 
ed it  be  hung  in  a  draught. 

Where  ice  is  available,  the  water 
should  be  placed  in  bottles  with  hard 
rubber  stoppers  that  have  been  boiled, 
and  kept  on  the  ice.  If  the  bottles  are 
partially  filled  and  are  well  shaken,  the 
water  will  become  aerated  and  the  flat 
taste,  which  is  so  unpleasant,  is  obviat- 
ed. Never  place  ice  in  the  water. 
Even  when  made  of  distilled  water,  ice 
is  liable  to  become  contaminated  in 
handling. 

Roiled  water  is  frequently  turbid,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
filtered.  The  suspended  matter  will 
usually  settle  before  the  water  becomes 
cool.  There  is  great  danger  of  con- 
tamination while  passing  through  the 
filter.  When  the  water  is  muddy,  it 
may  be  strained  or  filtered  before  boil- 
ing; but  never  afterwards.  A  small 
crystal  of  alum,  six  grains  to  the  gal- 
lon, stirred  into  the  water  will  cause  a 
rapid  precipitation  of  any  suspended 
matter. — Dr.  Bra^'cr. 
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N  leaving  the  main  line  of 
the  railway  (between  Lare- 
do and  Mexico  City)  at 
Gonsalez  Junction,  I  also 
left  the  beaten  track  of  the 
tourist,  and  began  the  last 
part  of  my  travels  into  the  land  of  the 
Tarascans. 

The  scenery  on  this  journey  to  More- 
lia,  and  in  the  Lake  Region  near  that 
venerable  and  historic  city  is  worth  go- 
ing far  to  see.  For  many  miles  the 
little  train  on  the  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road winds  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Zirahuen,  and  the  sweep  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  forests  that  rise  and  fall  over 
the  hills  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
the  islands  that  lie  scattered  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  make  it  seem  like  a 
land  of  enchantment. 

The  lake  is  some  seventy-two  kilo- 
meters long  by  half  as  wide,  and  be- 


cause of  its  climate  and  the  medicinal 
properties  of  certain  hot  mud-baths 
along  its  shores,  is  gaining  wide  fame 
as  a  health  resort.  The  baths  in  ques- 
tion are  very  beneficial  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  ef- 
fect a  permanent  cure.  Until  now  the 
strangers  who  go  to  the  lake  to  take 
the  baths  have  lived  in  tents  along  its 
shores,  but  sooner  or  later  a  comfort- 
able hotel,  such  as  can  be  found  at 
Morelia,  is  sure  to  take  their  place. 

And  what  a  delightful  old  town  is 
Morelia!  Not  only  does  it  possess  its 
own  riches  and  beauty,  but  it  is  the 
center  of  a  region  so  full  of  natural 
charm  and  historical  interest  that  years 
could  not  exhaust  its  value  to  one  so 
fortunate  as  to  abide  there.  In  sky 
and  air  and  sunshine,  each  of  its  days 
is  like  the  loveliest  day  of  June. 

The  ancient  town  of  Patzcuaro,  on 
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the  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  but  two  lioiirs  distant,  and  to  it  I 
hastened  first  of  all.  Here  lived  the 
Tarascan  Indians  for  centuries  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
alone,  of  all  the  native  races  in  the  land, 
remained  unconquered  and  undaunted 
to  the  very  end  of  those  days  of  Con- 
quest. When  Xuna  de  Guzman  was 
sent  ap;ainst  them,  he  failed.  After  they 
had  tired  of  fighting  they  took  them- 
selves to  the  wooded  mountains,  pre- 
ferring somewhat  more  of  incon- 
venience to  somewhat  less  of  freedom. 

Finally  the  word  of  this  stubborn 
resistance  came  to  the  very  ears  of  the 
King  himself,  in  far-off  Spain,  and — 
l)erhai)s  divining  the  high  (|ualites  that 
l)romi)ted  it — he  sent  for  Don  \  asco  de 
(Juiroga,  then  a  great  lawyer,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  the  task  of  settling 
the  ([uarrel  between  his  own  soldiery 
and  the  indomitable  Tarascans.  \'asco 
de  Quiroga  came  to  Mexico  and  con- 
(|uered  the  Indians — not  by  the  force 
of  arms,  but  by  his  love  of  justice,  his 
kindness,  and  his  compassion.  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  Tarascans  he  took 
the  orders  of  priesthood,  and  at  last 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  Michoacan, 
living  and  dying  among  the  people  he 
had  befriended  and  saved. 

And  it  was  in  the  Cathedral  of  Patz- 
cuaro  that  I  saw  the  great  urn  of  native 
hammered  silver  in  which  the  venerated 


dust  of  \'asco  de  Quiroga  has  been 
kept  and  guarded  during  these  cen- 
turies past.  In  Patzcuaro,  also,  is  San 
Nicholas  Seminary,  which  has  been  a 
seat  of  learning  since  1581.  Such  his- 
toric facts  as  these,  meeting  the  stran- 
ger on  every  side,  remind  him  of  the 
infancy  of  the  busy  North  in  compari- 
son with  the  age  and  culture  t)f  Mexico, 
To-day,  in  that  same  old  school,  the 
Tarascan  youths  are  studying  just  as 
did  the  son  of  their  King  Caltzonzi, 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  while  he  was 
mastering  five  languages. 

Many  are  the  little  towns  that  dot 
the  shores  of  the  lake — each  with  its 
ancient  churches,  monasteries,  hospi- 
tals and  schools,  and  each  with  its 
special  interest.  Once  I  came  ujion  a 
church  whereof  the  bells  were  still  hung 
amid  the  branches  of  a  great  cypress 
tree  near  by,  after  the  olden  way,  in- 
stead of  in  a  belfry.  Some  of  the  old 
buildings  are  crumbling  and  deserted, 
and  far  up  on  the  ruined  walls  of  such 
as  these  grow  strange  and  towering 
cactus  plants,  clinging  to  the  masonry, 
and  feeding  I  know  not  how. 

One  day,  in  an  Indian  canoe,  with  its 
owner  to  paddle  the  (|ueer  craft,  I  went 
across  Lake  Patzcuaro  to  Higuatzto, 
where  stand  the  twin  pyramids  of  "El 
Sol  y  La  Luna,"  and  the  tier  on  tier 
of  stone  steps,  stretching  for  half  a  mile, 
that  formed  an  amphitheatre  for  public 
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events  in  the  days  when 
the  Tarascan  Kingdom 
flourished.  Here  the  na- 
tives are  peculiarly  in 
keeping  with  their  archae- 
ological inheritance,  for 
they  still  retain  their  na- 
tive dress  and  speak  their 
native  tongue.  Yet,  odd- 
ly enough,  the  director  of 
the  Seminary  at  Morelia 
says  that  the  Indians  of 
pure  blood  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English 
more  readily  than  does 
the  Spanish-s  peaking 
Mexican. 

Tzintzuntzan,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Taras- 
cans,  can  be  reached  from  Higuatzio, 
either  by  canoe  or  by  a  burro-back 
ride  around  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
The  codices  of  the  Indians  tell  us 
that  their  capital  was  founded  in  the 
year  1270,  and  to  visit  the  city  is 
actually  to  live  for  a  time  in  those  far- 
off  days.  Nothing  is  there  that  looks 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nothing  is 
done  there  after  the  manner  of  the 
outer  world.  And  yet  in  the  Cathedral 
of  this  all-but-unknown  city  there  hangs 
a  painting  of  "The  Entombment,"  by 
Titian.  Church,  the  American  artist, 
offered  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
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canvas.     The  Tarascans  will  not  sell. 
They  kneel  before  it  and  worship  it. 

On  the  isolated  mountain  island  of 
Janiche  the  Indians  told  me  that  I  was 
the  first  American  who  had  visited  their 
home.  It  was  from  the  summit  of 
Janiche  that  I  beheld  the  loveliest  scene 
that  was  given  to  me  in  the  land  of  the 
Tarascans.  Below  stretched  the  island- 
dotted  lake;  in  the  air  above  me  were 
countless  ducks  and  other  water  fowl, 
and  far  away,  on  the  mainland,  I  could 
see  the  fields  of  waving  grain,  the 
native  shepherds  and  their  sheep,  and 
the  soft  blue  mountains  beyond. 


THE   PROMENADE   IN   MORELIA 


Nortnern   Farmers    m    Cuba 

By   Richara   Wright 


MODERN  Cuba  —  and  by 
this  is  meant  the  regen- 
erated land  that  has  come 
into  being  within  the  past 
ten  years — is,  when  con- 
sidered from  an  agricul- 
tural puuit  of  view,  a  country  of  ex- 
tremes. On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  vast  aggregations  of  the  best  ma- 
chinery that  science  and  the  metal 
worker's  art  have  been  able  to  produce 
— the  Ingcnio  Central,  or  sugar  mill; 
and  on  the  other,  the  native  laborer 
with  his  primitive  stick,  pointed  with 
iron,  that  dates  back  almost  to  pre- 
historical  times,  and  only  by  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  courtesy  can  be  called 
a  plow.  To-day,  the  two  can  be  seen 
working  side  by  side,  so  to  speak,  for 
it  is  the  small  Cuban  farmer  who  sup- 


plies a  very  large  part  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  annual  grinding  of  the 
huge  mills.  Originally  the  chief  part  of 
the  process  of  sugar  making  was  the 
grinding,  hence  the  term,  mill;  but  the 
sugar  mill  of  to-day  houses  as  much, 
and  as  varied,  machinery  as  a  battle- 
ship, and  all  of  it  is  essential  to  the 
economical  production  of  the  staple 
that  forms  Cuba's  chief  source  of  in- 
come. 

In  a  certain  sense,  Cuba  and  sugar 
have  been  almost  synonymous,  but  it 
is  no  longer  correct  to  regard  the 
Island  as  practically  dependent  upon 
its  cane  or  even  upon  its  cane  and 
tobacco  crops.  This  was  very  largely 
tnie  before  1898.  and  as,  even  at  that 
period,  Cuba  was  the  producer  of  fully 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  supply  of  sugar, 
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while  its  tobacco  has  always  been 
world-famous,  it  is  not  strange  that 
other  products  should  have  been  neg- 
lected. What  her  possibilities  are  in 
regard  to  these  two  great  staples  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  scarcely 


tate  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
cultivated,  so  that  the  force  of  tradition 
and  precedent  was  allowed  to  reign 
practically  undisturbed  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  things  in  a  modern  way 
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one-tenth  of  the  available  sugar  grow- 
ing land  has  yet  been  utilized,  while  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  could  be  in- 
creased many  fold.  Furthermore,  the 
methods  of  obtaining  the  crops  have 
been  such  that,  even  without  clearing 
another  square  mile  of  land,  the  pro- 
duction can  be  enormously  increased. 
The  old  method  of  planting  cane  in- 
volved nothing  more  than  a  rough 
clearing  of  the  land,  the  torch  being 
resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  the 
brush,  and  the  use  of  a  sharp  pointed 
stick  to  make  the  holes  for  the  cuttings. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  possibility  of  sup- 
plying the  New  York  market  with  fruit, 
other  than  bananas,  was  practically  un- 
dreamt of,  and  to  the  influx  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  settlers  since  1899 
must  be  attributed  not  only  the  remark- 
able developments  along  these  lines,  but 
also  the  general  agricultural  awakening 
that  has  taken  place.  Probably  by  no 
other  means  could  such  rapid  progress 
have  been  made  in  so  brief  a  period. 
Of  course,  the  sugar-mill  owner  has  al- 
ways been  willing  to  provide  the  land 
and  even  advance  the  capital  to  the 
small  farmer  who  would  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  cane,  but  he  could  not  dic- 


from  beginning  to  end.  Probably  in 
no  other  country  in  the  world  could 
such  an  agricultural  anomaly  have  been 
found  as  the  Cuban  farmer's  antiquated 
plow  and  the  Cuban  haccndcrd's  up-to- 
date  sugar-mill  which  it  supplied. 

Between  the  activities  of  the  ubiquit- 
ous land  schemer,  and  the  inherent  de- 
sire for  a  change  of  scene  that  afHicts  a 
large  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
many  a  northern  farm  has  changed 
hands  that  its  owner  might  betake  him- 
self to  the  island  that  he  has  so  often 
heard  described  as  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  That  some  should 
have  got  the  bad  end  of  the  bargain  in 
their  investments,  and  that  many 
should  have  been  disappointed  at  not 
finding  their  expectations  wholly  real- 
ized, was  naturally  inevitable.  It  was 
the  old  story  over  again  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  country. 

After  the  passing  of  a  comparatively 
few  years,  however,  this  process  of  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions  will  cease, 
and  the  new  era  of  contentment  and 
prosperity  begin.  Cuba's  most  recent 
settlers  are  now  passing  through  the 
natural  period  of  transition,  and  the 
ones   who    have   the    determination   to 
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face  the  adverse  conditions  incidental 
to  their  probation,  are  those  who  will 
most  benefit  by  their  change  of  home. 
There  are  some  who  find  life  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate  extremely  arduous  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  even  more  so  than 
the  rigors  of  the  northern  winters  that 
they  have  gone  south  to  escape.  But 
sunshine  is  a  strong  magnet,  and  when 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
northland  presents   itself — they   stay! 

Their  determination  to  win  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Cuban  farmer 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  had  they 
given  up  the  battle,  much  of  the  onus 
of  the  defeat  would  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  the  unsuitability  of  the  agricul- 
tural machinery  employed.  A  direct  re- 
sult of  the  successful  outcome  has  been 
that  Cuba  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
best  markets  in  the  world  for  modern 
agricultural  machinery,  which  is  used, 
almost  without  exception,  in  exactly 
the  same  forms  that  have  become  famil- 
iar through  long  service  in  northern 
fields.  The  same  primitive  methods 
that  had  sufficed  to  raise  abundant 
crops  of  cane  for  many  years,  were  not 
applicable  to  the  more  intensive  type 
of  agriculture  that  the  newcomer  prac- 
tised. In  former  times,  no  fertilizer  of 
any  nature  was  ever  employed,  and  the 
land  was  seldom  disturbed;  but  it  was 


the  virgin  richness  of  the  soil  which  ac- 
counted for  its  productivity.  When  its 
powers  began  to  decrease,  the  ground 
was  abandoned,  and  the  planting  op- 
erations carried  farther  afield,  so  that 
it  is  now  nothing  uncommon  to  find 
comparatively  large  tracts  of  barren 
land  surrounding  the  older  of  the  large 
centrales,  while  the  cane  is  brought 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles. 

But  one  must  not  judge  the  soil  en- 
tirely by  this  circumstance,  for  long 
hauls  are  often  due  simply  to  the  size 
of  the  plantations,  some  of  which  con- 
sist of  100,000  acres  or  more.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  one  of 
these  Ingenios  or  sugar  mills — to  digress 
for  a  moment — is  simply  astonishing  to 
the  Northerner,  the  new  plants  at  Pres- 
ton, Nipe  Bay,  which  cost  something 
like  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  at 
Puerto  Padre,  which  involved  an  out- 
lay of  about  half  that  sum,  being  good 
instances.  Naturally  enough,  the  busi- 
ness of  sugar  making  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  small  farmer, 
for  the  day  of  crude  and  ineflfective  ap- 
paratus that  only  permitted  of  the 
manufacture  of  small  quantities  at  an 
extremely  low  efificiency,  has  long 
since  passed. 

To  state  that  Cuba's  agricultural  re- 
sources are  practically  unlimited  is  to 
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put  it  mildly.  Fortunes  have  been 
made  by  the  progressive  farmers  of 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Georgia  in  sup- 
plying the  Xevv  York  market  with 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  "out  of  sea- 
son," and  owing  to  its  situation,  Cuba 
can  supply  the  same  products  a  month 
or  two  earlier  than  its  most  favorably 
located  competitors  upon  the  mainland, 
besides  having  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
untimely  frost.  Xevertheless,  it  needed 
the  transplanted  Xortherner  to  bring 
that  fact  home  to  the  Cuban.  In 
former  years,  the  only  extensive  mar- 
ket gardens  were  those  that  flourished 
in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Havana  to 
supply  local  wants.  Now  they  are  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Island, 
and  instead  of  being  grown  for  the 
local  demand,  the  early  potatoes,  toma- 
toes and  strawberries  are  carefully 
packed  for  northern  shipment,  and 
upon  arrival  in  good  condition  fetch 
higher  prices  than  are  otherwise  ob- 
tainable. Some  sections  of  Cuba  are 
now  rapidly  developing  into  a  second 
early  onion  and  potato  i)atch,  such  as 
Bermuda  has  been  for  years,  except 
that  not  only  are  things  done  on  a 
vastly  greater  scale  throughout,  but 
the  activities  of  the  grower  are  not  lim- 
ited to  these  two  staples. 

Cuban  oranges  and  grapefruit  now 
command  excellent  prices  in  northern 
markets,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
her  pineapples.  The  lime  and  the 
lemon  have  long  flourished  in  the  wild 
state,  but  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a 
short  time  until  the  possibility  of  com- 
peting with  Mediterranean  growers  of 
these  fruits  will  lead  to  their  scientific 
cultivation.  Cuba  is  doubtless  the  larg- 
est producer  of  honey,  for  a  country 
of  its  size,  in  the  world,  for,  owing  to 


its  situation,  the  bees  work  practically 
all  the  year  round.  Its  exports  of  wax 
and  honey,  most  of  which  go  to 
Europe,  form  no  small  item  of  the 
annual  revenue. 

P)Ut  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the 
Island's  agricultural  possibilities  piece- 
meal, would  require  little  short  of  a 
volume.  In  addition  to  the  products 
mentioned,  there  are  many  forms  of 
fruit  that  are  native  to  the  soil.  It  will 
seem  strange  to  the  future  generation, 
but  prior  to  1880  the  banana  was  a 
rarity  in  even  the  largest  American  and 
Canadian  cities,  and  quite  a  number  of 
years  were  rcc|uired  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic taste  to  the  point  at  which  there 
was  sufficient  demand  for  the  fruit  to 
warrant  the  importation  of  large  quan- 
tities. Now  there  are  more  bananas 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  than  were  grown  in  the 
tropics  altogether  but  a  few  years  ago. 
The  agiiacatc,  or  alligator  pear,  has  re- 
cently come  into  favor  in  the  Xorth,  as 
has  the  lime,  and  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  time  until  many  other  tropical  fruits 
will  be  almost  as  conuiion  with  us  as 
the  products  of  our  own  orchards. 

After  having  passed  through  the 
period  of  acclimatization,  and  having 
adapted  himself  to  an  entirely  new  set 
of  conditions,  the  Xorthern  farmer  will 
find  that  Cuba  is  almost  if  not  (|uite 
the  agricultural  paradise  that  he  orig- 
inally pictured  it.  What  he  will  make 
of  it  in  the  next  decade  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  though  his  success  in  wrest- 
ing a  crop  from  the  ground  under 
extremely  unfavorable  conditions,  in 
northern  latitudes,  suffices  to  give  an 
idea  of  what  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
metit  in  this  favored  land  may  be  under 
his  guiding  hand. 


V  p.  Polltr.  Jr.,  Pkoln 
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T'HE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  E5C- 
•^  HIBITION. — The  demand  for  space  in 
the  International  Rubber  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  London  in  September  next,  has  far 
exceeded  expectations,  and  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  transfer  the  exposition  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  to  the  Olympia, 
which  has  a  much  larger  floor  area.  More 
than  enough  exhibits  to  fill  Horticultural 
Hall  had  been  offered  as  early  as  March,  and 
during  the  past  month  Mexico  has  announced 
that  she  will  require  a  large  space,  as  have 
also  Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Java 
and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

Various  branches  of  the  rubber  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland  will 
be  strongly  represented,  and  a  number  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  whose 
products  demand  the  use  of  rubber  in  large 
quantities  are  likewise  planning  to  send  ex- 
hibits. 

The  constantly  increasing  use  of  rubber 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  natural  de- 
sire of  both  producers  and  manufacturers 
to  be  represented  in  the  first  international 
exhibition  of  the  industry  insures  its  em- 
phatic   success. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  Ex- 
hibition may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Staines 
Manders,  Manager,  75,  Chancery  Lane  (Hol- 
born),  London,  W.  C.  The  cable  address 
of  the  Exhibition  offices  is  "Maltermass, 
London." 

INDUSTRIES  OF  CHILE.— Chile's  trade 
*  for  1907  amounted  to  $182,802,896,  an 
excess  of  $2,516,079  over  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  healthy  increase  of 
the  industrial  establishments  of  the  country 
demands  additional  outlets  for  native  prod- 
ucts, and  for  that  reason  the  Government 
has  authorized  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  a  year 
for  steamship  service  that  shall  reduce  the 
time  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama  to 
eight  days.  During  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  500,000  in  Chile's 
population. 

DUENOS  AIRE'S  DEVELOPMENT.— 
^  In  Buenos  Aires,  during  1907,  there  were 
seventy-one  new  companies  organized,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $4,550,000  gold.  Of 
this  gross  amount,  $2,445,050  was  subscribed 
at  the  time  of  registration.  During  the  year 
the  receipts  of  the  street  railway  system  of 
the  city  were  $22,500,000  (national  currency). 
About  325  miles  of  electric  street  railway 
are  in  operation  in  the  capital. 


XHE  NEW  EXCHANGE  OF  LA  PAZ.— 
*  The  recentlv  opened  Stock  Exchange  of 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  will  have  a  character  un- 
usual in  such  commercial  organizations.  Not 
only  will  it  transact  the  customary  business 
in  stocks  that  its  name  implies,  but  it  will, 
in  addition,  actively  promote  and  aid  in  the 
formation  of  legitimate  industrial  companies 
in  the  republic.  Further  than  this,  it  will 
provide  tribunals  of  arbitration  to  settle 
commercial  questions  in  dispute,  and  will 
perform  all  other  such  services  as  will  hasten 
the  sound  growth  of  industry  and  commerce 
throughout    the    country. 

OIL  WORKS  IN  COLOMBIA.— The 
Federal  Government  has  granted  a 
concession  to  Diego  Martinez  &  Company, 
under  which  the  Cartagena  Oil  Company  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000 
gold.  The  company  will  soon  build  in  Car- 
tagena a  modern  plant  for  the  refining  of 
the   native   petroleum. 

DEGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS. 
f^  — A  curious  situation  has  come  about  in 
Mexico,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  re- 
publics to  the  south,  owing  to  the  charact-er 
of  the  law  governing  trade  marks.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  register  the  trade  mark 
of  any  foreign  firm  which  has  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  do  so,  and  then  to  prosecute 
that  firm  for  using  a  registered  trade  mark. 
This  procedure  has  been  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  various  proprietary  and  popular 
articles.  The  law  provides,  first,  for  the 
priority  of  registration,  and  second,  that 
after  two  years  the  registration  becomes  un- 
assailable. This  last  provision,  therefore, 
allows  the  real  owners  of  trade  marks  to 
make  protest  within  two  years. 

MEXICO'S  LIBERAL  POLICY.— Another 
example  of  Mexico's  liberal  dealing  with 
those  who  desire  to  establish  new  and  legiti- 
mate industries  in  the  republic  recently  oc- 
curred in  Puebla.  A  factory  which  is  to  be 
built  there,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
type  of  combs  used  in  weaving,  has  been 
exempted  from  all  state  and  municipal  taxes 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

NEW  USE  FOR  YUCATAN'S  HENE- 
QUEN. — Recent  experiments  regard- 
ing the  secondary  uses  of  the  henequen  fibre, 
particularly  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from 
the  juice,  have  shown  that  the  value  of  the 
juice  and  pulp  rejected  every  year  by  the 
growers  of  Yucatan  amounts  to  $15,000,000. 
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At  present  all  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the 
plant  is  rejected,  whereas  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  bagasse  from  the  fibre- 
extracting  machines  and  the  plants  with  the 
fibre  removed  can  be  made  to  yield  3.54  per 
cent,  of  rectified  alcohol  of  96  degrees. 

The  utilization  of  the  henequen  plant  for 
alcohol  production  would  do  great  good 
throughout  the  State,  since  the  alcohol  could 
be  used  both  as  a  fuel  and  for  lighting  pur- 
poses in  the  state  itself,  and  large  quantities 
for  export  could  eventually  be  manufactured. 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  IX  BRAZIL. 
— A  decree  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  State  of  Sau  Paulo  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a  warehouse  for 
the  exhibition  of  products  of  the  State.  The 
warehouse  will  be  particularly  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  products  which  are  not 
exported,  but  which  have  to  contend  with 
similar  articles  imported  from  abroad. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  HOUSE  FOR  THE 
PARA  PORT  WORKS.— The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  has  signed  a 
decree  approving  the  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  power 
house  for  the  Para  port  works. 

MEXICO'S  PLAN  TO  INSURE  ACCU- 
RATE INFORMATION  REGARD- 
ING HER  RESOURCES.— Business  men 
in  Mexico  express  themselves  as  confident 
that  the  new  plan  presented  by  Minister  of 
Finance  Limantour  for  the  establishment 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  various 
principal  cities  of  the  Republic  will  be  of 
great  value.  At  the  present  time  residents 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  other 
countries,  are  often  desirous  of  securing  in- 
formation relative  to  particular  sections  of 
Mexico,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
are  unable  to  obtain  reliable  data.  It  is 
also  true  that  heretofore  the  question  of 
just  whom  to  address  in  such  cases  has  been 
a  problem,  and  this  lack  of  knowledge  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  much  business  for 
the  Republic.  The  establishment  of  the  dif- 
ferent Chambers  will  also  be  of  value  in 
bringing  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
into  close  contact,  which  condition  has  until 
now  been  hard  to  achieve. 

THE  USE  OF  WATER  POWER  IN 
'  MEXICO. — Mexico  continues  to  avail 
herself  of  her  natural  riches  in  the  shape  of 
the  water  power  that  may  be  derived  from 
her  rivers.  A  contract  for  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  River  Apasao,  in  the  State 
of  Guanajuato,  has  recently  been  granted 
to  a  number  of  business  men  and  capitalists 
who  will  install  a  suitable  plant  for  turning 
the  power  to  commercial  use.  An  applica- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  River 
Chico,  in  the  Federal  District,  has  also  been 
made. 

The  use  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Ama- 
cusac,  in  the  State  of  Morelos.  was  recently 
granted  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
with  a   liberal   time  in  which   to  commence 


and  finish  the  construction  work  by  which 
the  water  power  is  to  be  used  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

THE  WORLD'S  SUGAR  MANUFAC- 
^  TURED  IN  1906. — According  to  a  re- 
port on  the  sugar  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  world,  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  West  India  Committee,  the 
total  estimated  production  of  cane  sugar 
throughout  the  world  in  1906  was  7,317,472 
tons,  while  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
during  the  same  year  was  6,995,244  tons. 
In  1901,  before  the  Sugar  Convention  was 
signed,  the  corresponding  figures  were: 
cane  sugar,  6,197,187  tons;  and  beet  sugar, 
6,237,903  tons.  The  recent  report,  therefore, 
indicates  that  the  production  of  cane  sugar 
has  again  become  greater  than  that  of  the 
beet. 

A  NEW  CUBAN  INVENTION.— Cuba 
*^  has  lately  been  interested  in  reports 
regarding  a  cane  cutter,  or  reaper,  invented 
by  a  Cuban,  Jose  Maria  Caleyas  y  Becerra, 
of  Havana.  The  machine  divides  the  cane 
into  three  pieces,  of  a  size  required  by  the 
mills.  At  the  same  time  it  cuts  off  the 
useless  tops  into  small  pieces  and  leaves 
them  on  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is 
declared  by  the  inventor  that  the  machine 
will  take  the  place  of  one  hundred  men. 
A  mill,  for  example,  which  would  require 
166  men,  could  (if  his  estimate  be  correct), 
be  supplied  by  two  machines  and  two  men. 
The  power  is  supplied  by  either  a  gasoline 
or  alcohol  motor. 

CLECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  IN  ARGEN- 
*^  TINA. — The  Argentine  Government  has 
granted  concessions  for  the  building  of 
two  electric  tramways  in  the  State  of  Tucu- 
man,  and  the  construction  work  is  expected 
to  begin   in   the  near  future. 

In  a  recent  article  relating  to  the  electric 
street  railroad  situation  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
"River  Plate  Review"  made  the  following 
announcement : 

"The  representative  of  the  Tramway  Syn- 
dicate, which  to-day  holds  the  controlling 
power  over  all  the  electric  tramways  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lacroze  and  Port  Companies,  has  now 
sent  in  his  petition  to  the  authorities  ask- 
ing for  leave  to  amalgamate  the  Anglo-Ar- 
gentine. Buenos  Aires  and  Belgrano,  Buenos 
Aires  Electric  and  Belga-.Argentina  systems, 
and  also  to  take  other  companies  into  the 
scheme  should  they  be  able  to  come  to 
terms  with  them  at  some  future  date.  The 
terms  offered  to  the  municipality  are  a  re- 
organization of  the  routes,  so  as  to  place  all 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  city  in  direct 
communication ;  a  general  ten-cent  fare  over 
all  the  systems,  and  the  handing  over  to  the 
corporation,  at  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
cessions, all  the  real  estate  now  occupied  by 
stations,  etc.,  which  are  valued  at  about 
twelve  million  dollars." 


Editor's  Note. — The  utmost  effort  will  always  be  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  in- 
formation published  in  this  department  relating  to  mines  and  mineral  discoveries.  The 
Editors  of  this  magazine  have  no  interest  in  such  matters  except  to  print  reliable  news,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  information  sent  from  remote  points  not  easily  accessible 
for  purposes  of  verification  may  sometimes,  despite  all  precaution,  be  incomplete  or  in- 
accurate. Such  cases,  if  discovered,  will  always  be  corrected  with  equal  prominence. 


T^HE  PROPOSED  RUBBER  CONGRESS. 
■^  — The  suggestion  that  a  Rubber  Con- 
gress be  held,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  in  London,  is  meet- 
ing with  much  favor.  It  now  appears  quite 
probable  that  such  a  gathering,  for  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge  based  on  practical  ex- 
perience, and  for  the  discussion  of  a  uniform 
code  of  commercial  action  adaptable  to  the 
rubber  trade,  so  far  as  such  uniformity  may 
be  possible,  will  be  arranged  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  value  of  such  a  meeting  of  men 
interested  in  the  rubber  industry  of  the 
world  is  apparent.  In  considering  the  pro- 
posal, Director  Carruthers,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  has  suggested  a  basis  for  a 
Rubber  Congress  programme  in  the  shape 
of  the  following  topics  particularly  worthy 
of  discussion : 

First. — In  what  form  is  it  best  and  most 
profitable  to  prepare  and  ship  plantation 
rubber  ? 

Second. — How  far  can  a  standard  scale  of 
proportion  of  caoutchouc  in  plantation  rubber 
be  adopted,  so  that  the  producer  may  sell  a 
definite  article  at  a  definite  price,  according 
to  the  current  market  value? 

Third. — Is  it  of  advantage  to  grade  rubber 
in  respect  to  any  external  qualities,  such  as 
color,  or  evenness  of  shade? 

Fourth. — Does  the  quantity  shipped  and 
sold  in  one  "break"  affect  the  price  obtained 
for  the  break? 

A  QUICKSILVER  LAKE  IN  VERA 
'*•  CRUZ. — A  quicksilver  lake,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  been  known  to  the  na- 
tives for  many  generations,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mountains  of  Vera  Cruz.  It 
covers  an  acre  of  1J/2  hectares,  and  the 
depth  of  the  mineral  is  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet.  The  lake  is  situated  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  Sierra,  and  its  sur- 
face is  entirely  hidden  beneath  a  thick  layer 
of  floating  stones  and  boulders. 

As  cinnabar  croppings  are  frequently 
found  in  the  region,  it  is  believed  that  the 
volcanic  heat  has  melted  the  cinnabar,  with 
the  result  that  the  mercury  gathered  in  the 
depression   occupied  now  by  the  lake. 


CARBONATE  OF  SODA  FOUND  IN 
MEXICO.— A  party  of  Belgian  pros- 
pectors is  said  to  have  located  important 
mines  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  Fresnillo. 
State  of  Zacatecas. 

lyilNING  NEWS  FROM  BOLiyiA.— 
^''  The  mill  in  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  of 
Calera  is  treating  sixty-five  tons  of  ore  per 
day.  A  similar  plant  will  be  installed  at 
Santa  Eulalia  to  treat  the  zinc  ores  of  the 
Potosi  mines,  which  belong  to  the  owners 
of  the  Calera. 

REPORT  ON  DIAMONDS  IN  BRIT- 
ISH GUIANA.— No  diamonds  were 
discovered  in  British  Guiana  before  1890. 
But  in  1900,  a  negro  prospector,  named 
Gilkes,  discovered,  in  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  Mazuruni  field,  valuable  finds,  con- 
cerning which  the  Institute  of  Mines  and 
Forests  of  the  Colony  is  to  publish  reports. 
Those  rocks,  which  the  French  have  called 
Roche  a  Roret,  or  Cockroach  Rock,  have 
also  been  found  to  contain  iron. 

T^HE  LOGWOOD  TRADE  IN  JAMAI- 
■^  CA. — The  logwood  trade  of  Jamaica 
has  notably  increased  during  the  past  few 
years.  About  one-fifth  of  the  campeche 
wood  of  the  world  comes  from  Jamaica. 
Although  aniline  dyes  have  greatly  limited 
the  utilization  of  logwood,  the  natural  dye 
is  still  used  in  the  textile  industry,  and  is 
especially  demanded  by  leather  dyes.  The 
exports  of  logwood  amounted  to  about  30,- 
000  tons  in  1905-1906,  and  to  about  3S,ooo 
tons  in  1906-1907. 

A  NEW  RUBBER  -  PRODUCING 
^  PLANT. — Mexican  rubber  planters 
have  succeeded  in  extracting  the  valuable 
fluid  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  euphor- 
biacea  family,  the  "Papelillo,"  the  scientific 
name  of  which  is  "Euphorbia  Elastica." 
That  species  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
vicinity   of  Michoacan. 

Its  latex  gives  a  very  good  result  both  on 
the  score  of  quantity  and  quality.  The  rub- 
ber obtained  lends  itself  fairly  well  to  vul- 
canization,  and   is   compared   by  enthusiasts 
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to  the  "Castilloa  Elastica,"  the  rubber  tree 
par  excellence.  It  is  ready  for  tapping  in 
from  three  to  five  years  after  planting,  and 
will  yield  about  six  pounds  of  latex  per  an- 
num for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  about  twenty-live  feet,  and 
is  grown   from  cuttings. 

PETROLEUM  FOUND  IN  MEXICO. 
*  — Large  quantities  of  petroleum  have 
been  located  in  the  outcropping  basaltic 
formation  which  extends  north  and  south 
about  fifteen  kilometers  west  of  Camarzo, 
Tamaulipas.  The  property  will  be  developed 
by  Monterey  capitalists. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  is  now 
supplying  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad 
with  6,000  bbls.  of  fuel  oil  daily  from  its 
reservoirs  at  Ebano,  San  Luis  Potosi.  The 
Railroad  Co.  has  now  170  locomotives  equip- 
ped for  burning  this  oil. 

DLATINUM  IN  COLOMBIA.— Impor- 
^  tant  discoveries  of  platinum  have  been 
made  in  the  province  of  Lloro,  Colombia, 
but  the  government  mtends  to  consider 
platinum  mines  as  a  monopoly.  Orders 
have  been  given  not  to  stake  up  any  claims 
within  an  area  of  a  league  on  either  side  of 
the   ground  prospected. 

pHILEAN  NITRATE  TRADE.— Chile 
^^-*  exports  over  $30,000,000  worth  of  ni- 
trate annually  through  the  ports  of  Anto- 
fagasta,  Iquique,  Pi.sagua,  and  Caleta 
Buena.  A  million  tons  go  to  Europe,  large- 
ly to  fertilize  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Ger- 
many. About  I -10  of  the  supply  cpmes  to 
the  States,  and  is  used  for  making  powder 
and  explosives. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  the  nitrate 
fields  would  be  exhausted  within  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  new  fields  have  ben  discovered, 
and  now  it  is  said  there  is  enough  nitrate 
to  last  the  world  for  200  years  more.  The 
Chilean  Government  owns  all  the  unde- 
veloped fields,  and  sells  them  at  about 
$2,000  an  acre. 

DAYING  COPPER  IN  JAMAICA.— 
That  copper  deposits  exist  in  Jamaica 
has  long  been  known,  but  mining  as  yet  has 
not  proved  successful.  It  appears  that  the 
difficulties  have  at  length  been  overcome, 
and  that  paying  copper  is  to  be  added  to 
the  assets  of  that  island.  During  the  last 
year  copper  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,671  was 
shipped  from  Jamaica  to  the  United  States. 

NICARAGl^^  GRANTS  A  LARGE 
CONCESSION.— The  Agricultural  and 
Mining  Company,  of  Nicaragua,  a  corpora- 
tion containing  both  English  and  .Xmerican 
capital,  has  obtained  from  Nicaragua  a  large 
tract  of  undeveloped  timber  and  mining  lands 
in  the  districts  of  Rio  Grande  and  Prinza- 
polca.  The  company  is  understood  to  be 
making  preparations  which  have  in  view  the 
colonization,    on    the    tract,    of    about    ten 


thousand  Hungarian  families,  whose  chief 
occupations  will  be  the  development  of  the 
mineral  and  timber  possibilities  of  the  region. 
Should  the  plans  of  the  company  provide 
for  an  ,  immigration  movement  to  Central 
America  on  the  scale  reported,  the  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

pOLIVIAN  TIN  PRODUCTION  FOR 
*-^  1907. — The  output  of  Bolivian  tin  dur- 
ing 1907  had  a  value  of  $15,000,000,  or  $3,- 
000,000  less  than  the  product  of  1906,  while 
the  amount  of  the  metal  produced  decreased 
by  about  2,000  tons.  The  shrinkage  in  out- 
put was  due  to  the  general  depression  in 
the  business  world. 

/MANGANESE  IN  HAITI.— Deposits  of 
"^  manganese  have  been  located  in  the 
province  of  Cayes.  They  arc  within  700 
meters  of  the  seacoast,  and.  as  the  work- 
able surface  lies  at  a  rather  high  level,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  transport  the  ore  to 
the  coast  by  means  of  a  suspended  railway. 

PLATINUM  DEPOSITS  IN  COLOM- 
BI.\. — The  platinum  deposits  of  Co- 
lombia are  located  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Atrato  River,  and  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
in  the  State  of  Cauca.  and  near  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  greater  part  of  these  deposits 
are  also  gold-bearing,  and  have  been 
worked  for  a  number  of  years,  principally 
for  gold. 

-TURPENTINE  FACTORIES  IN  MEX- 
'  ICO. — A  factory  for  the  production  of 
raw  turpentine  has  been  recently  established 
near  Morelia,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  in 
order  to  exploit  the  immense  forests  of 
long-leaf,  yellow  pine  which  exist  in  that 
region.  The  factory  will  have  a  producing 
capacity   of   200.000  gallons  yearly. 

The  manufacture  of  turpentine  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  small  way  in  Mexico,  but 
crudely,  according  to  the  methods  handed 
down  by  the  Indians.  With  the  low  cost 
of  labor  and  the  abundance  of  the  pine  sup- 
ply, it  is  expected  that  Mexico  will  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  turpentine  trade 
within  the  next  few  years. 

NEW  SCENIC  FEATURE  IN  BRIT- 
ISH GUIANA— In  exploring  the 
country  about  the  River  Freng.  approach- 
ing the  Brazilian  line,  in  the  interest  of  the 
New  Essequibo  Rubber  Co..  Dr.  Carl  Bo- 
vallins.  one  of  its  directors,  has  discovered 
a  waterfall  which  ranks  with  Kaietcur  Fall 
and  Mt.  Roraima  as  one  of  the  scenic  at- 
tractions of  the  country.  The  fall  has  a 
drop  of  300  feet,  and  is  200  feet  wide.  The 
rock  is  slightly  convex  and  shows  highly 
polished  red  jasper.  At  the  foot  is  a  basin 
30  feet  wide,  from  which  the  water  again 
falls  30  feet.  While  the  fall  is  considered 
as  worthy  being  named  after  King  Edward, 
it  is  proposed  to  call  it  Chamberlain  Fall, 
ufter  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  offi- 
cial documents. 
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PvIRECTOR  BARRETT  AT  CORNELL. 
*-^  — Honorable  John  Barrett,  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  recently  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  students  of  Cornell  University  re- 
garding opportunities  and  conditions  in  Latin 
America.  There  are  now?,  in  Cornell,  forty- 
six  students  from  the  several  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PAN-AMERI- 
1  CAN  COMMITTEE.— The  new  Pan- 
American  Committee  has  begun  its  work  by 
electing  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Honorable  Elihu  Root,  as  its  Honorary  Presi- 
dent. The  other  officers  are :  William  I. 
Buchanan,  Chairman ;  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Vice-Chairman ;  John  Barrett,  Secretary. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Congressman  Charles  B.  Landis, 
General  A.  E.  Bates  and  William  E.  Curtis. 
Special  reports  on  many  subjects  of  impor- 
tance will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

PROFESSOR  WARD,  OF  HARVARD.— 
The  new  course  of  Latin  America  study 
at  Harvard  has  been  given  into  the 
charge  of  Professor  Robert  De  C.  Ward.  It 
will  include  a  general  view  of  the  commercial 
geography,  travel  and  transportation  routes, 
climatology  and  physiography  of  the  southern 
continent  (including  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico),  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  political  divisions  and  their 
history. 

DR.  ROWE'S  NEW  HONORS.— Dr.  L. 
S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  recent  extensive  travels  in 
South  America  and  cordial  reception  there 
have  heretofore  been  described  in  the  col- 
umns of  this  magazine,  has  recently  received 
the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  National  La  Plata  University  of 
Argentina,  and  an  Honorary  Professorship 
of  Law  from  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
in  Lima. 

'TRAVEL  TO  IQUITOS.— Mr.  Charles  P. 
1  Knill,  Treasurer  of  the  Peru-Para  Rub- 
ber Company,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Chicago,  (U.  S.  A.),  has  recently  returned 
from  Peru  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazons.  He  reports  that  more  than  7.000 
men,  interested  in  rubber,  arrived  in  Iquitos 
last  year,   from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 


that  Peru  is  displaying  particular  energy  in 
the  development  of  her  resources  in  that 
region. 

\A7  0MEN  AT  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
"'  ZONE. — The  part  of  women  in  the 
building  of  great  public  works  is  one  of  the 
unexpected  developments  in  the  digging  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  dirt  had  scarcely 
begun  to  fly  when  social  and  home  life,  and 
all  that  these  imply,  were  on  the  ground. 
The  result  on  the  health,  morale,  and  com- 
fort of  the  men  has  been  unquestionably 
beneficial.  The  work  of  the  women  has 
been  accomplished  after  purely  feminine 
methods.  Women's  clubs  were  started  at 
Culebra,  Gatun,  Ancon,  Christobal,  Paraiso. 
and  these  have  been  conducted  and  prompt- 
ly federated  exactly  as  if  in  Indiana  or 
Kansas. 

The  clubs  take  an  active  interest  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  members  often  prepare 
papers  with  such  titles  as  "Settlement 
Work  in  Colon,"  "Venezuela,"  the  "Sailing 
of  Our  Fleet  to  the  Pacific,"  and  kindred 
pertinent  topics.  Classes  are  organized  for 
studying  Spanish,  and  the  activities  of  the 
clubs  take  as  wide  a  range  as  "Altar  Guides" 
to  further  church  work,  and  planning  "Clip- 
ping Socials,"  whatever  these  may  be,  and 
"Flower  Dances,"  in  which  each  guest  per- 
sonates a  flower. 

DISTINGUISHED  EXPERTS  FOR 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER 
EXHIBITION.— Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders, 
the  Organizing  Manager  of  the  International 
Rubber  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
London,  in  September,  announces  that  the 
following  eminent  authorities  will  be  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee : 

President: — Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  (Ex- 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  President  of  the 
Ceylon    Rubber   Exhibition,    1906). 

Vice-Presidents  : — Viscount  Mountmorres ; 
Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston ;  Sir  W.  H.  Treacher; 
Sir  Henry  K.  Davson  :  Sir  Edward  Tennant; 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer ;  Owen  Philipps, 
Esq.,  (Chairman  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.)  ;  The  Honorable  Mr.  John  Ferguson, 
( Senior  Editor  of  the  "Ceylon  Observer")  ; 
Prof.  Wyndham  Dunstan ;  H.  Kerr  Ruther- 
ford, Esq.,  (Chairman  Rubber  Growers'  As- 
sociation, London). 
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Advisory  Committee: — Sir  John  Furley; 
Sir  Daniei  Morris,  (Imperial  Commissioner, 
West  Indian  Agricultural  Department,  Bar- 
badoes)  ;  Sir  E.  Noel  Walker;  Senor  A.  Al- 
dana,  (Consul  for  Venezuela  at  Cardiff)  ; 
J.  A.  Alexander,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. ;  Geo.  Graj- 
Anderson,  Esq. ;  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  Esq., 
(Secretary  the  West  India  Committee)  ; 
Messrs.  Aylesbury  &  Garland,  Perak,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States;  G.  L.  Bailey,  Esq., 
Perak.  Federated  Malay  States;  M.  Kelway 
Bamber,  Esq.,  (Government  Analytical  Chem- 
ist, Ceylon)  ;  Clayton  Beadle,  Esq.,  (An- 
alytical Chemist)  ;  Professor  A.  H.  Berk- 
hout,  (Ex-Conservator  of  Forestry,  Java)  ; 
Claude  Berthon,  Esq. ;  Prof.  Gabriel  Ber- 
trand,  (Pasteur  Institute)  ;  Messrs.  The 
Booth  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  Liverpool ; 
Messrs.  E.  Boustead  &  Co.;  H.  W.  Brett, 
Esq. ;  Spencer  Brett,  Esq.,  (Judge  at  the 
Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition,  1906)  ;  Monsieur 
Pierre  Breuil,  of  Paris ;  Harold  Brown,  Esq. ; 
Arthur  Bryans,  Esq. ;  Ralph  A.  Cameron, 
Esq.,  (Rubber  Growers'  Association,  Lon- 
don) ;  Prof.  P.  Carmody,  (Government  An- 
alyst, Trinidad,  West  Indies)  ;  J.  B.  (3arru- 
thers,  Esq.,  (Director  of  Agriculture,  Feder- 
ated Malay  States)  ;  Rogelio  Chacon,  Esq., 
(Consul  for  Costa  Rica,  Liverpool)  ;  Mon- 
sieur Auguste  Chevalier,  (President,  Societe 
Nationale  d'Acclimatation ;  Monsieur  Alfred 
Desire  Cillard,  (Directeur  General,  Le  Caout- 
chouc et  le  Gutta-Percha,  Paris)  ;  E.  D. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Trinidad,  West  Indies ;  Mon- 
sieur Clementel,  (Deputy  Former  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Paris)  ;  Frantz  Clouth,  Esq., 
(Industriel  a  Cologne,  Allemagfne) ;  Mon- 
sieur Paul  Colin,  (Avocat  a  la  Cour  d'Appel 
de  Paris)  ;  F.  Copeman,  Esq.,  London ;  Fred- 
erick Davis,  Esq.,  (London  and  India  Docks 
Joint  Committee)  ;  Dr.  Rudolf  Ditmar,  Graz, 
Austria ;  A.  Dominikus.  Esq.,  Schwelm. 
Westphalia;  Monsieur  Dybowsky,  (Inspector 
General  of  Colonial  Agriculture,  France)  ; 
Monsieur  Englebert,  (Industriel  a  Liege, 
Belgique)  ;  Dr.  Werner  Esch,  Westfalen, 
Germany;  R.  H.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  (Editor 
and  Proprietor  of  the  "Ceylon  Observer")  ; 
Messrs.  Jas.  Finlay  &  Co.,  Glasgow ;  Dr. 
Fritz  Frank,  (Berlm  Consulting  and  Scien- 
tific J.  R.  Chemist)  ;  W.  G.  Freeman,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  London;  Dr.  Paul  Freer.  (Director 
Bureau  of  Science,  Manila)  ;  A.  N.  Galbraith, 
Esq.,  Ceylon,  (Assistant  Secretary  Ceylon 
Rubber  Exhibition,  1906)  ;  Mewburn  Garnett, 
Esq.,  London ;  Dr.  Prinscn  Geerligs.  Java ; 
Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Ltd..  Lon- 
don ;  Monsieur  Grammont,  Paris ;  Dr.  M. 
Greshoff,  (Director  Colonial  Museum  Haar- 
lem, Holland) ;  Norman  W.  Grieve,  Esq., 
(President  The  Ceylon  Association  in  Lon- 
don) ;  E.  S.  Grigson.  Esq.,  London ;  Dr. 
Jaime  Gutierrez,  (Consul  for  Colombia, 
Southampton)  ;  Messrs.  Hecht,  Levis  & 
Kahn;  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Heim,  (Professor  of 
Colonial  Economic  Products,  Permanent 
Sec.  of  Assoc.  Sc.  Int.  d'Agricole)  ;  J.  Holt. 
Esq.,  Liverpool ;  "India  Rubber  Journal," 
London ;  Wickham  Jones,  Esq.,  London ; 
Prof.  Jumelle,  Colonial  Institute,  Marseille; 
Capt.  Sir  John  Keane;  Monsieur  O.  Labroy, 


(Ed.  "Journal  d'Agriculture  Tropicale," 
Paris)  ;  Norman  Lamont,  Esq. ;  Monsieur  J. 
L.  De  Lanessan,  (Ex-Governor  General  of 
French  Indo-China) ;  Monsieur  Lee,  (Ad- 
ministrateur  of  the  Etablissements  Hutchin- 
son) ;  Dr.  A.  Lehmann,  (Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. Government  of  Mysore)  ;  Messrs.  Lewis 
&  Peat,  London ;  Dr.  Harold  Mann,  ( Prin- 
cipal Poona  Agricultural  (College)  ;  Dr.  Edu- 
ard  Marckwald,  (Consulting  and  Scientific 
J.  R.  Chemist,  Berlin)  ;  E.  Luxmoore  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  London ;  C.  C.  Mee,  Esq.,  (Chair- 
man Kalutara  Planters'  Association)  ;  C. 
Meikle,  Esq.,  Edinburgh ;  H.  M.  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  London ;  Senor  Almada  Negreiros, 
Paris ;  The  Hon.  H.  A.  Alford  Nicholls,  M.D., 
Dominica,  West  Indies,  (Author  of  "Trop- 
ical Agriculture")  ;  Pehr  Olsson-Seffcr,  Esq., 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  (Vice-President  the  Rubber 
Planters'  Association,  Mexico)  ;  Monsieur 
Perrot,  ("Quinzaine  Coloniale")  ;  Monsieur 
Pirelli,  Millon ;  Lieut.-Col.  D.  Prain,  M.A., 
(Director  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew)  ; 
R.  L.  Proudlock,  Esq.,  (Curator  Botanic 
Gardens.  Ootacamund,  India)  ;  Leslie  Rad- 
clyffe.  Esq.,  London ;  J.  D.  Rees,  Esq. ;  H. 
N.  Ridley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  (Director  Botanic 
Gardens.  Straits  Settlements)  ;  T.  Ritchie, 
Esq. ;  Hon.  Mr.  E.  Rosling,  Ceylon ;  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.;  Dr.  Philip  Schedro- 
witz,  London ;  Z.  Schlenthein,  Esq.,  (Chair- 
man and  Managing  Director  Diespeker, 
Ltd.)  ;  John  London  Shand,  Esq.;  H.  Hamel 
Smith,  Esq.,  (Editor  "Tropical  Life,"  Lon- 
don) ;  Messrs.  W.  M.  Smith  &  Sons,  Lon- 
don ;  Cyril  K.  Smithett,  Esq.,  (Judge  Ceylon 
Rubber  Exhibition,  1906)  ;  Dr.  S.  Soskin, 
(Ex-Redacteur  of  "Der  Tropcnflanzcr") ; 
Dr.  D.  Spence,  (Bio-Chemical  Dept.,  Liver- 
pool University)  ;  G.  Springer,  Esq.,  (Editor 
"Gummi-Zeitung,"  Dresden)  ;  Dr.  Henry  P. 
Stevens,  M.  A. ;  T.  Stretch.  Esq..  London ; 
A.  G.  N.  Swart,  Esq.,  The  Hague;  Harry 
F.  Tagg,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh;  G.  A.  Talbot.  Esq..  (Chairman  Java 
Rubber  and  Produce  Co.)  ;  Monsieur  E. 
Thiroux.  (London  Editor  "Le  Caoutchouc 
et  la  Gutta-Percha."  Paris)  ;  Monsieur  G. 
Lamy-Torrilhon.  ( President  Syndical  Cham- 
ber of  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Elas- 
tics, Paris)  ;  Dr.  Treub,  (Director  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Java) ;  Edgar  Turner,  Esq., 
(United  Planters'  Association.  Ceylon)  ;  Ed- 
mund Walker,  Esq.,  (Chairman  Klanang 
Produce  Co..  Ltd..  Federated  Malay  States)  ; 
Prof.  Dr.  O.  Warburg^,  (Professor  of  Trop- 
ical Botany  at  Berhn,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
"Der  Tropenflanzcr")  ;  A.  Wehry,  Esq., 
Paris;  The  West  India  Committee.  (Estd. 
Circa  1760.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter)  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Whittall  &  Co.,  London :  Alexan- 
der Whvte,  Esq. ;  Monsieur  E.  D.  Wildeman. 
Brussels;  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  (Director  of  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Pcradeniya,  Ceylon)  ;  Mon- 
sieur Wittenberg.  (Directeur  General  de  la 
Societe  Prowodnik  en  Russie)  ;  J.  V.  Worth- 
ington,  Esq.,  Birmingham;  Herbert  Wright, 
Esq.,  (Late  Controller  Govt.  Expt.  Station, 
Peradcniya,  Ceylon) ;  Monsieur  Yong,  (Di- 
rector of  the  Factories  of  the  Soci^t^  Indus* 
tricl  de  Telephones). 


LOWER   CALIFORNIA'S    HISTORY. 

The  Mother  of  California:  An  historical 
sketch  of  the  little  known  land  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  days  of  Cortez  to  the  present 
time,  depicting  the  ancient  missions  therein 
established,  the  mines  there  found,  and  the 
physical,  social  and  political  aspects  of  the 
country,  together  with  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy relative  to  the  same.  By  Arthur 
Walbridge  North. 

Beginning  with  the  sixteenth-century  voy- 
ages of  Cortez,  Cabrillo,  Ulloa  and  Viscaino, 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  earliest  expedi- 
tions made  to  California ;  the  second  and 
third  chapters  tell  of  the  native  inhabitants 
and  of  numerous  missions  founded  by  Jesuit 
padres  and  Dominican  friars ;  the  fourth 
chapter  describes  the  downfall  of  the  mission 
system,  the  coming  of  the  early  fur  traders 
and  contrabandistas,  and  gives  a  picture  of 
the  resistance  made  against  the  American  in- 
vaders in  1847-8  and  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Peninsula  by  the  filibuster  William  Walker. 
Chapter  five  brings  the  history  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia to  the  present  day,  picturing  the  com- 
ing of  the  colonization  companies,  the  nu- 
merous mining  and  land  exploitations,  the 
making  of  the  coast  survey  by  Dewey,  and 
the  work  of  recent  explorers.  Chapter  six 
treats  of  the  mountains,  plains,  streams, 
springs,  soil,  natural  growths  and  game. 
Chapter  seven  presents  a  picture  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  conditions,  depicting  the 
government,  mode  of  life,  occupation,  and 
present  condition  of  the  missions.  Chap- 
ter eight  deals  with  mines  and  minerals. 
Chapter  nine  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  future  of  the  country,  the  possibility 
of  its  sale  to  the  United  States  at  some  fu- 
ture time  being  discussed. 

The  book  opens  with  an  introduction  by 
Cyrus  C.  Adams,  of  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  and  closes  with  a  bibliography 
of  all  writings  concerning  Baja  California 
published  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  book  is  carefully  indexed, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  accompanied  by 
two  maps,  one  of  them  being  very  accurate 
and  complete. 

"The  land  that  reaches  down  toward 
Panama"  is  at  this  moment  attracting  the 
attention  of  many  people.  A  coaling  station 
has  been  recently  acquired  at  Magdalena 
Bay  by  the  United   States,  the  surrounding 


hills  of  which  have  barely  ceased  to  echo 
with  the  sound  of  Admiral  Evans'  guns. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. This  long  Peninsula,  with  a  coast 
line  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire 
Atlantic  seaboard,  has  a  near  future  to  be 
reckoned    with. 

The  book  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
those  interested  in  geographical  research 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Californias,  but  by 
all  who  delight  in  the  spirit  of  romance  so 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Through  its  pages  early  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  and  English  buccaneers,  treasure- 
laden  galleons  and  devout  padres  follow  one 
another  in  rapid  sequence.  The  author  also 
tells  the  remarkable  history  of  the  American 
occupation  and  surrender  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia in  1847-8,  and  the  romantic  story  of 
the  Pious  Fund.  It  is  a  volume  for  every 
Californian,  and  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  Americana,  in  ethnology,  in  ancient  mis- 
sions, in  mines,  in  travel  and  in  historical  ro- 
mance. 

The  book  is  very  well  made,  and  the  illus- 
trations  are   excellent. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  publishers,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York.  Distributing  agents 
for  Libraries,  The  Spanish-American  Book 
Company,  22  East  22nd  street.  New  York. 
8vo.     $2.00  net.     By  mail,  $2.16. 

BUT  TO  PROVE  LIMITATION. 

With  Speaker  Cannon  Through  the 
Tropics:  A  Descriptive  Story  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Panama. 
Containing  views  of  the  Speaker  upon  our 
Colonial  Possessions,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
other  great  governmental  problems.  An  il- 
lustrated history  and  guide  book  for  states- 
men, travellers  and  students,  with  conclu- 
sions by  the  author.  By  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
Member  of  Congress,  Third  District,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  most  significant  passages  in  this  book 
are  found  on  pages  237-239:  "As  the  day 
wore  on,  it  became  evident  that  Panama  had 
been  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  every  pas- 
senger on  the  ship.  Somehow  or  other, 
everyone  was  interested,  whether  from  mo- 
tives of  pride  or  curiosity.  Historical  works 
upon  Panama  were  produced,  and  a  number 
of  copies  of  the  President's  illustrated  mes- 
sage   to    Congress    made    their    appearance. 
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Scrugg's  'The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
Republics'  and  George  Kennan's  'The  Trag- 
edy of  Pelee'  now  gave  way  to  public  docu- 
ments and  engineering  treatises  upon  the  all- 
absorbing  topic.  Of  our  party,  Mann  ap- 
peared the  best  posted,  and  .  .  .  held  together 
so  many  little  knots  of  auditors  that  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  without  his  knowledge, 
finally  got  together  and  posted  an  announce- 
ment that  there  would  be  an  entertainment  in 
the  grand  salon  in  the  evening,  and  that  Mr. 
Mann  would  address  the  party  upon  'The 
Panama  Canal.'  .  .  .  After  leaving  the  roorn, 
Mann  was  obliged  to  walk  the  decks  until 
midnight,  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
those  whom  he  had  enlightened  upon  the 
subject.  In  fact,  the  interest  manifested  was 
remarkable.  Early  Sunday  morning,  March 
24th,  filled  with  strange  anticipations,  we 
approached  Colon.  We  had  traversed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  had  gone  through  the  Ba- 
hama Islands;  through  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  group.  .  .  .  But  we  were  coming 
back  to  our  own  land.  We  had  not  controlled 
it  long  .  .  .  but  we  were  coming  back  to  our 
own  ...  a  part  of  the  United  States."  One 
does  meet  people  like  those  who  were  on 
board  the  Bluechcr,  the  ship  referred  to. 

On  pages  312  and  313  we  read :  "One  of 
our  party  suggested  that  the  end  of  it  all 
would  be  annexation  (of  Cuba)  ;  that  the 
United  States,  with  other  interests  to  look 
after,  could  not  be  constantly  coming  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  property-owning,  law- 
abiding,  money-making  people  of  Cuba  to 
protect  them  and  their  interests  against  the 
revolutionary  class ;  that  it  must  be  a  part  of 
the  United  States  ultimately,  because  of  its 
own   inability  to  control  itself. 

"  'That  word  annexation,'  said  Mr.  Cannon, 
'irritates.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to 
use  it.  The  United  States  is  pledged  not  to 
annex  Cuba,  and  our  policy  has  been  opposed 
to  annexation,  except  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  people  who  desire  to  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  .  .  . 
When  Cuba  makes  the  request,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  take  up  the  question,  unless 
Cuba  should  prove  herself  so  incompetent 
when  next  given  her  independence  and  be- 
come such  a  menace  as  to  make  some  other 
action  necessary.  It  is  not  unnatural,  how- 
ever, tliat  we  should  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  Cuba  will  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  other  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  shall  be  similarly  re- 
garded.' " 

The  Book  Print,  Philadelphia.  Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

A  COMPANION  WHILE  IN  HAVANA. 

Standard  Guide  to  Havana:  A  Complete 
Handbook  for  Visitors,  with  Maps,  Illustra- 
tions, History,  and  an  English-Spanish  Man- 
ual of  Conversation.  By  Charles  B.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Even  more  than  is  promised  in  the  title 
quoted  above  is  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
fully  illustrated,  nicely  printed,  useful  little 
book.  The  author  arranges  and  packs  in  his 
statements  of  fact  so  discreetly  (yet  without 


crowding)  that  he  even  finds  room  for  a 
chapter  on  the  city  of  Matanzas,  fifty-four 
miles  from  Havana ;  and  bits  of  thoughtful 
description  relieve  the  monotony  of  dry  stat- 
istics. Thus  we  read  on  page  64:  "The 
Morro  is  in  part  built  on  solid  rock,  and  in 
part  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  It  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  prodigious  natural  formation, 
shaped  and  modified  by  the  hand  of  man.  .  .  . 
The  walls  are  of  formidable  heights,  the 
ditches  of  astonishing  depths.  .  .  .  On  the 
seaward  side  we  are  directly  0'i.'er  the  sea, 
looking  down  into  its  clear  depths  perhaps 
discern  one  of  the  monstrous  sharks  for 
which  these  waters  have  an  evil  notoriety. 
...  It  is  believed  that  the  walls  would  not 
stand  the  shock  of  firing  heavy  guns.  Below 
the  castle,  on  the  harbor  side,  down  by  the 
water,  are  the  gims  of  the  Battery  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  each  of  the  twelve  having 
its  apostolic  name.  These  are  the  most 
powerful  guns  on  the  island."  In  brief,  here 
is  a  successful  effort  to  blend,  unpretentious- 
ly,  information   with  entertainment. 

Foster  and  Reynolds,  publishers,  Havana 
and  New  York,  1898. 

TO   DELIGHT  ART-LOVERS. 

Spanish  Arms  and  Armour:  Being  a  His- 
torical and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Royal 
Armoury  of  Madrid.  By  Albert  F.  Cal- 
vert.    VVith  386  illustrations. 

A  delightful  book.  The  illustrations  are 
all  at  the  end  of  the  volume — an  arrangement 
which  makes  them  easy  to  find  when  they  are 
referred  to  in  the  text.  Mr.  Calvert,  well 
equipped  for  this  work,  imparts  in  an  easy 
literary  style  valuable  information  about 
arms  and  armour,  with  incidental  historical 
references  and  anecdotes.  The  beauty  of  de- 
sign in  the  objects  depicted  is  not  lost,  al- 
though the  scale  of  the  illustrations  is  small. 

London :  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head. 
New  York :  John  Lane  Company. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  SPAIN. 

Companions  in  the  Sierra.  By  Charles 
Runv.  With  an  introduction  by  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghanic   Graham. 

A  charming  story  of  a  man  and  a  donkey 
whose  wanderings  lead  to  adventures,  which, 
if  not  so  exciting  as  those  of  the  famous 
"Don  Quixote,"  at  least  serve  to  bring  out 
the  character  of  each  in  an  amusing  manner. 
Casimiros  Gonzalez  y  Bartolome  De  La 
Torre,  a  pathetic  person,  arrives  at  middle 
life  through  a  routine  of  living  which  sub- 
jects him  to  the  scorn  of  his  mother  and 
sister.  After  many  years'  perusal  of  Cer- 
vante's  masterpiece,  he  decides  to  ride  forth 
on  a  donkey  to  the  mountains  which  he  has 
always  seen  from  his  native  city,  Madrid, 
but  never  reached.  Perico,  the  donkey,  is 
the  real  hero  of  the  tale,  and  his  reflections 
are  worth  reading.  The  first  chapter,  de- 
scribing Perico's  birth  and  his  mother,  is 
particularly  good.  Although  the  writer  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Englishman,  the  style  and 
idea  of  the  story  are  distinctly  Spanish. 

Published  by  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head, 
London,  and  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
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CROiM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  EU- 
^  ROPE. — The  managers  of  the  Kosmos 
line  announce  that  they  have  made  com- 
plete arrangements  with  the  various  Pa- 
cific steamship  lines  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road for  a  regular  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Europe  by  way  of  Panama. 

"THE  INTER -CALIFORNIA  RAIL- 
•1  WAY. — The  Southern  Pacific  announ- 
ces the  opening  of  the  Inter-California  line 
from  Calexico  to  Paradones,  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  extension,  a  continuation  of  the 
Southern  Pacific's  branch  from  Imperial 
Junction  to  Calexico,  is  the  first  railroad  ever 
built  in  lower  California.  When  completed 
it  will  form  an  arc  fifty-four  miles  long, 
with  the  international  boundary  as  a  base, 
rejoining  the  Southern  Pacific's  main  line 
near  Yuma.  This  line  will  serve  Brawley, 
Imperial  and  several  other  centers  of  pro- 
ductive irrigation   farming. 

NEW  YORK  AND  PARAMARIBO  NOW 
HAVE  DIRECT  SERVICE.— T  h  e 
Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  line  has 
inaugurated  a  new  direct  service  of  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Paramaribo.  The 
steamers  will  call  on  their  return  trip  at 
Trinidad  and  Barbadoes.  Four  new  steam- 
ships have  been  put  on  this  service,  each  of 
them  having  first-class  accommodations  for 
about  50  passengers. 

MEW  TRANS-ANDEAN  RAILROADS. 
^^  — At  present  there  is  only  one  con- 
tinuous route  across  the  South  American 
continent  from  east  to  west.  The  route 
from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires  can  be 
covered  by  railroad  and  stage  during  the 
summer  months  only.  Otherwise  the 
traveller  has  to  rely  on  mviles  in  the  moun- 
tainous sections.  But  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  there  will  be  at  least  three  lines 
of  railroad  across  the  Andes.  The  line 
that  now  runs  from  Valparaiso  to  Juncal 
is  to  be  extended  through  a  long  tunnel, 
which  will  connect  it  with  an  Argentine 
road  at  Mendoza.  The  Central  Peruvian 
road,  which  rises  6,000  feet  in  fifty  miles 
from  its  terminus,  Callao,  and  crosses  the 
eastern  range  at  an  elevation  of  15,605  feet, 
will  in  time  be  ready  to  carry  passengers 
to  the  Ucayali  River.  Another  Peruvian 
line    which    now    crosses    the    western    Cor- 


dillera will,  in  a  couple  of  years,  be  extended 
to  others  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the 
Amazons. 

MEW  CANADIAN  AND  JAMAICAN 
'^  LINE. — Direct  steamship  communica- 
tion between  Jamaica  and  Canada  has  just 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment 
of  a  third  line  of  steamers,  "The  Furness 
Withy,  Ltd."  Two  Norwegian  steamers, 
the  "Amanda"  and  "Senator,"  have  been 
chartered  for  the  trade. 

T"HE  NEW  PACIFIC  COAST  STEAM- 
'  SHIP  LINE.  —  Notwithstanding  its 
name,  the  British  Steamship  Company, 
formed  to  run  between  Alaska  and  Mexico, 
and  touching  at  intermediate  points,  has  a 
somewhat  international  character.  The 
ships  are  Norwegian  built,  carry  the  Nor- 
wegian flag,  and  are  operated  by  Norwegian 
captains  and  crews.  The  manager  is  an 
American,  although  he  resides  at  Victoria. 
The  organization  is  British.  The  first  ship, 
the  "Transit,"  made  a  quick  and  successful 
round  trip,  and  on  its  second  voyage  it 
carried  a  cargo  of  1,500,000  railroad  ties  from 
Tacoma,  for  the  line  under  construction 
from  Guayamas  across  Mexico.  Two  more 
steamships  will  immediately  be  placed  in 
commission  by  the   company. 

A  PROPOSED  JAPANESE  AND 
^  MEXICAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE.— 
The  representative  of  a  Japanese  navigation 
company  has  recently  been  in  Mexico  to 
discuss  with  the  Secretary  of  Communica- 
tions concerning  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  steamship  line  between  Japanese 
ports  and  Salina  Cruz. 

SAILINGS  TO  TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL 
AMERICA 
TO   BERMUDA. 
Quebec   Steamship   Company. — From   New 
York,  by  weekly  sailings. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Aires,  on  May  5th  and  20th, 
and  June  4th. 

Booth  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  on  the  5th,  nth  and  25th  of  every 
month,  to  Barbadoes,  Para,  Manaos,  Maran- 
ham,  and  Ceara. 
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Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
(Atlas  Service). — From  New  York  twice  a 
month  (about  ist  and  15th),  to  Pernambuco, 
Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and 
Paranagua. 

Lloyd  Brazileiro. — From  New  York,  on  May 
1st,  9th  and  23rd,  to  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Santos  (freight  only). 

From  New  York,  May  i6th,  to  Para,  Bar- 
badoes,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Cabedello,  Per- 
nambuco, Maceio,  Bahia,  Victoria  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro   (passengers), 

Brazil  Line. — Semi-monthly  from  New 
York  to  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranag^ua,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Porto  Alegre,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rosario. 

TO  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  MONTE 
VIDEO. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
May  5th  and  20th,  and  June  4th. 

TO  COLON,  PANAMA  AND  THE 
CANAL  ZONE. 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line. — From 
New  York.  Sailings  on  May  4th,  9th,  14th, 
19th  and  2Sth. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Limon  and  Colon, 
Saturday  and  Thursday;  New  Orleans  to 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Saturday  and  Thursday 
(freight)  ;  Mobile  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Thurs- 
day and  Tuesday. 

TO   THE  WEST  INDIES   AND   SPAN- 
ISH MAIN. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. — 
Fortnightly  from  New  York  to  Jamaica, 
Colon,  Savanilla,  La  Guayra,  Trinidad  and 
Barbadoes,  also  connecting  with  the  Inter- 
colonial Steamers  for  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigfua, 
Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  Special  tours  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Barbadoes. 

Quebec  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts, 
Antigrua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara.  Sail- 
ings every  ten  days. 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Company. — From  New  York  to  San  Juan 
and  all  other  principal  ports  of  the  Island, 
May  2nd,  i6th,  23rd  and  30th.  From  New 
Orleans  also  by  two  additional  steamers. 

The  Trinidad  Line  (Trinidad  Shipping  and 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.).— From  New  York  to 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  Tobago  and  Ciudad  Boli- 
var.   Sailings  on  May  9th  and  23rd. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail. — From 
New  York  to  Port-au-Prince,  St.  Marc, 
Jeremie,  Petit  Goave,  Aux  Cayes,  Jacmel, 
Curasao,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guayra,  Guanta, 
Cumana,  Carupano,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes  and 
Paramaribo.  Sailings  on  May  ist,  4th,  llth, 
iSth,  18th,  25th  and  29th. 

Pickford  and  Black  Line. — From  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  to  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Mont- 
serrat, Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and 
Demerara.     Sailings  every  twelve  days. 


Hamburg- American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York  to  Haiti  and  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.     Sailings  every  week. 

From  New  York  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  via  Jamaica.  Sailings  by  eight  steamers 
a  month.  From  New  York  to  Colon  direct. 
Sailings  every  week. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — From  Phila- 
delphia, semi-monthly,  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Weekly  from  Boston  to  Port  Antonio  and 
Kingston.  Semi-monthly  from  New  York  to 
Kingston.  Weekly  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kingston. 

Clyde  West  India  Line. — From  New  York 
to  Dominican  Republic  (San  Domingo) 
every  two  weeks,  for  Monte  Christi,  Puerto 
Plato,  Samana,  Sanchez,  Macoris  and  Santo 
Domingo  City. 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany.— From  Miami  and  Port  Tampa, 
Florida,  daily  to  Havana. 

Red  "D"  Line. — From  New  York  to  Porto 
Rico,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Curagao, 
Maracaibo.  Sailings  on  May  2nd,  9th,  l6th, 
23rd  and  30th. 

TO  MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
AND  CUBA. 

Munson  Line. — From  New  York  to  Antilla, 
Nipe,  Nuevitas,  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara  and 
Vita.  Sailings  on  May  6th  and  20th,  and 
June  3rd.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
resumption  of  the  Mobile-Havana  Service. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany (Ward  Line). — From  New  York  to 
Nassau,  May  ist,  15th  and  29th.  To  Santi- 
ago, May  15th.  To  Havana,  May  2nd,  9th, 
i6th,  23rd  and  30th.  To  Progresso  and  Vera 
Cruz,  May  7th,  14th,  23rd  and  28th. 

Southern  Pacific  Line. — Weekly  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — Weekly  Bos- 
ton to  Limon.  Weekly  New  Orleans  to  Be- 
lize (British  Honduras),  Puerto  .  Barrios 
(Guatemala),  and  Puerto  Cortez  (Hon- 
duras). 

Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York  to  Colon  (via  Jamaica). 
Sailings  weekly,  connecting  at  Jamaica  with 
Steamship  President  for  Santo  Domingo  and 
St.  Thomas ;  weekly  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica;  monthly  to  Guatemala. 

Elder-Dempster  Line.  —  Monthly,  from 
Montreal  and  Halifax  to  Nassau,  Havana, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexican  ports. 

Compania  Transatlantica. — Monthly  frotn 
New  York  to  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz. 

TO  THE  WEST  COAST. 

Pacific     Steam      Navigation  _  Company. — 

lay  f 
Vali 
raiso ;  alternate  Wednesdays,   for  ports  be- 
tween Panama  and  Guayaquil. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. — From 
San  Francisco  to  Mazatlan,  Ancon,  and  in- 
termediate ports.  Sailings  on  May  4th,  13th 
and  22nd. 


Connections  at  Panama  every  Thursday  for 
Guayaquil  and   intermediate  ports  to  Valpa- 


IS  announced  on  another 
page,  Tropical  America 
has  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Marrion  Wilcox,  the 
eminent  writer  and  travel- 
ler, as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  magazine. 
Air.  Wilcox  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1858.  After  a 
thorough  preparatory  education  he  en- 
tered Yale  University,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution. He  next  pursued  his  studies  in 
Europe,  namely  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Heidelberg,  Jena  and  Berlin, 
but  supplemented  the  knowledge  so  ac- 
quired by  extensive  travels  conducted  in 
nearly  every  country  on  the  continent. 
It  was  these  habits  of  study  and  observa- 
tion which,  later  applied  to  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  have  peculiarly  fitted  Mr. 
Wilcox  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  various 
Latin-American  nations. 

Mr.  Wilcox  adopted  law  as  his  pro- 
fession, but  his  tastes  soon  led  him  to 
resume  the  more  congenial  work  of  edi- 
tor and  author.  His  connection  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, the  various  works  and  magazine 
contributions  that  have  come  from  his 
pen,  and  his  editorship  of  nearly  the 
entire  department  of  Latin  America  in 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Americana"  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  thorough  independ- 
ence; his  championship  of  Cuba  when 
the  question  of  reciprocity  between  that 
republic  and  the  United  States  hung  in 
the  balance ;  his  extensive  travels  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  in  1906  and 
1907,  when  he  did  more,  perhaps,  by 
his  friendly  utterances  in  the  press  of 
both  continents,  to  establish  good-will 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
than  it  has  often  been  the  fortune  of  a 
man  in  private  life  to  accomplish ;  and 


his  recent  success  in  inaugurating  an  in- 
ternational movement  among  the  uni- 
versities, gives  an  added  authority  and 
significance  to  this  publication  that  our 
friends  will  be  quick  to  recognize. 

Incidentally  the  coming  of  Mr.  Wil- 
cox will  permit  Mr.  G.  M.  L.  Brown, 
the  founder  both  of  the  magazine  and 
of  the  Spanish-American  Book  Com- 
pany, to  devote  much  more  time  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  of  business, 
and  to  lay  the  permanent  foundations  of 
an  organization  which  in  scope  and  in- 
fluence seems  destined  to  play  no  small 
part  in  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  ]Mr. 
Brown  will  act  as  managing  editor  of 
the  magazine. 

These  important  editorial  changes, 
and  the  necessity  of  incorporating  the 
magazine  so  as  to  meet  the  increased 
needs  of  the  organization,  have  again 
delayed  the  date  of  issue.  Tropical 
America  has  actually  been  the  victim 
of  excessive  good  fortune — it  has  grown 
too  fast  for  the  small,  over-worked  staff 
who  were  responsible  for  its  inception, 
and  only  with  the  complete  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  staff",  that  has  now  been  ef- 
fected, has  our  equipment  been  ade- 
quate to  the  situation. 

There  has  been  still  another  delay 
caused  by  the  receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion from  Buenos  Aires  that  tells  of  the 
complete  disruption  of  the  Co-operative 
Colony  in  Argentina.  This  necessitated 
the  stoppage  of  the  press  that  the  mis- 
leading advertisement  which  has  been 
running  in  our  pages  might  be  with- 
drawn. Tropical  America  will  in- 
vestigate the  matter  thoroughly  and  re- 
port in  its  next  issue. 

The  promoters  of  the  organization 
now  in  this  country  seem  to  he  men  of 
the  highest  integrity,  and  appear  to  have 
been  the  victims  of  fraud  or  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  a  representative  in  the  South, 
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Tropical  America — Advertising 


WE   INVITE  YOU 

To  visit  this  unique  Book  shop  —  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  deals  exclusively  in 
material  relating  to  Latin-America.  People  who  come  here,  come  again  —  they  are  also 
likely  to  purchase  books,  but  we  do  not  urge  them  to.  We  are  repaid  by  their  inter- 
est in  the  subject  Often  we  are  more  than  repaid  by  the  complimentary  things  they 
say  about  the  place.  They  also  compliment  us  by  delaying  their  departure,  and  we 
urge  them  to  stay  still  longer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  shop,  and  an  information 
bureau   and  a  Latin-American   Club,  all  in  one.      Come  and  see  us. 


Rare  Book  Department  of  the  Spanish- American  Book  Company 
The  Spanish-American  Book  Company  deals  exclusively  in  material  relating  to  the  history, 

development,  resources  and  present  state  of  South  America.  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

The   world's  interest  in   this  large  subject  began  at  2  a.  m.  of  Friday,  October  12,  1492. 

and  has  been  growing  ever  since.      It  is  bigger  to-day  than  ever. 

From  the  end  of  South  America  to  the  northern  line  of  Mexico  the  distance  is  over  5,800 

miles.  Between  thoae  two  points  lie  the  richest  regions  of  the  earth  in  minerals,  forests,  river  navigation, 
water  power,  fertility,  and  all  those  other  undeveloped  resources  that  guarantee  the  greatness  of  the  future. 
Wise  men  know  it,  and  are  acting  accordingly.  And  soon  the  two  oceans  will  be  joined  at  Panama.  All 
these  conditions  are  described  in  the  books  we  sell. 

We  have  books     old  and  new — on  the  discovery,  conquest,  political  history,  natural  history, 

buccaneers,  literature,  biography,  present  condition  and  every  other  feature  of  South  and  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  4  is  just  being  mailed  to  our  list  of  appli- 
cants. Write  at  once,  if  you  have  never  received  any  literature 
from  us,  and  we  will  send  you  all  the  catalogues  we  can  spare. 

THE  SPANISH -AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

22  EAST  TWENTY  SECOND   STREET,   NEW    YORK   CITY 
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"  r^URING  the  five  years  that  we  travelled  through- 
'-^  out  the  new  continent,  we  did  not  perceive  the 
slightest  mark  of  mistrust ;  and  ■we  remember  -with 
pleasure  that,  amidst  the  most  painful  privations,  and 
■w^hilst  we  ■were  struggling  against  the  obstacles  ■which 
arose  from  the  savage  state  of  those  regions,  ■we  never 
had  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  mei)," 

From  HumbohWs  ^''Personal  Narrative.''' 


"IT    IS    impossible    to    doubt    but    that    the    extreme 

■*•      liberalismi  of  these  countries  must  ultimately  lead 

to  good  results.     The  very  general  toleration  of  foreign 

religions,   the   regard   paid  to    the    means    of    education, 

the  freedom   of  the   press,  the    facilities    offered    to   all 

foreigners,   and    especially,   as    I    am    bound    to    add,   to 

every  one  professing  the  humblest  pretensions  to  science, 

should  be  recollected  ■with  gratitude  by  those  ■who  have 

visited  Spanish  South  America." 

From  Darwin's  "^  NatvralisVs  Voyage  Rovnd 
'he  World,"  chapter  viii. 
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A   Question  of  Efxiciency 


By   Marrion   Wilcox 


IE  SHALL  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  life — even  of 
questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  duty  and 
opportunity — in  the  fu- 
ture, as  one  result  of  our 
Latin-American  studies  and  experi- 
ences. 

I  ohall  develop  this  idea  little  by  little 
throughout  the  year,  beginning  now 
with  brief  notes  on  the  efficiency  of  a 
[Mexican  who  reached  the  age  of  forty 
nearly  forty  years  ago. 

A  few  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock 
on  April  3,  1907,  I  went  to  the  Mexi- 
can National  Palace,  my  companion  be- 
ing, as  usual,  my  Aztec  professor — a 
very  nice  fellow  who  taught  me  little 
about  the  aboriginal  tongues,  but  much 
about  that  fine  musical  Spanish-Mexi- 
can language  spoken  in  his  country. 

On  the  way  I  recited  several  sen- 
tences that  I  had  in  mind  to  use  at  the 
beginning  of  a  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  my  professor  repeating  the 
same  words  in  order  that  I  might  imi- 
tate the  Mexican  pronunciation.  He 
waited  in  the  carriage  near  the  main  en- 
trance (above  which  is  the  Mexican  lib- 
erty-bell), while  I  went  in  alone,  ex- 
pecting to  stay  in  the  old  palace  only  a 
very  short  time. 

The  American    Ambassador   met   me 


in  one  of  the  waiting-rooms,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  official  interpreter  of- 
fered his  services,  using  the  kind  of 
English  that  makes  one  homesick  with 
longing  for  the  American,  or  even  Brit- 
ish, way  of  pronouncing  our  words.  I 
told  him  that  I  could  speak  nothing  but 
Spanish  that  day  ("Para  mi,  yo  no  hablo 
mas  que  castellano  hoy  dia,"  etc.),  so  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  further  with  me 
during  the  visit. 

When  the  Ambassador,  the  President 
and  I  were  alone  in  the  reception  room, 
we  all  sat  down — I  between  the  two ; 
President  Diaz  keeping  the  light  on  his 
back,  while  we  faced  it.  I  said  to  him : 
"El  Presidente  de  la  universidad  de 
Yale,  mi  amigo  Dr.  Hadley,  ha  en- 
viado  una  medalla  bicentenaria  con  el 
libro  descriptivo  de  la  fiesta  bicenten- 
aria. .  .  .  Al  mismo  tiempo  quiero  of- 
recir  tres  medallas  con  los  cumplimien- 
tos  de  mi  distinguido  amigo  el  Presi- 
dente de  la  Sociedad  Hispanica.    .   .    . 

I  had  taken  the  medals  out  of  their 
cases,  and  carried  them  in  my  pocket, 
wrapped  in  a  red-white-green  ribbon. 
When  I  showed  President  Diaz  the  lit- 
tle collection,  he  picked  out  a  silver 
medal,  and,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  asked 
(like  a  child,  it  seemed  to  me.  and  evi- 
dently very  much  pleased)  :  "Is  it  really 
for  me?" 

This  Latin-American  cares  most  for 
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the  precious  metals  and  for  modern 
achievement.  He  spoke  of  the  excellent 
portrait  of  General  (/rant  on  a  copper 
medal,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  less  in- 
terested in  the  bronze  Columbus  medal. 
He  pays  very  close  attention  to  every 
word,  and  I  find  him  the  easiest  i)erson 
to  get  along  with  in  conversation  that  I 
have  met  in  Mexico — an  agreeable  cir- 
cumstance that  should  be  ascribed  in 
l)art  to  the  bit  of  preparatory  study  al- 
ready mentioned.  Opening  sentences 
being  spoken  trippingly  on  the  tongue, 
as  my  professor  had  pronounced  them 
to  me,  confidence  was  at  once  estab- 
lished ;  and  so  we  both  went  straight  at 
the  thoughts  we  wished  to  exchange.   .  . 


travels  and  friends — especially  about 
members  of  one  important  family,  ex- 
pressing his  friendship  for  them 
warmly :  not  as  a  man  speaks  who  is 
given  to  cold  abstractions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  like  a  man  whose  attention  is 
fixed  uix)n  individuals,  upon  persons, 
primarily ;  who.  nevertheless,  in  agree- 
ment with  one  or  two  sympathetic  per- 
sons, one  or  two  chosen  advisers,  per- 
haps, would  be  apt  enough  to  embrace 
great  causes.  He  recalls  slight  and 
quite  personal  details,  in  connection 
with  two  .\mericans  ( interested  in  cer- 
tian  national  Mexican  enterprises),  who 
were  guests  at  his  home  a  score  of  years 
ago. 
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Mutual  trust  having  been  established 
as  a  preliminary.  .  .  .  I^t  us  keep  this 
condition  precedent  in  mind  always 
when  we  open  negotiations  of  any  sort 
with  Latin-.\mericans,  nor  should  we 
.scorn  to  bring  gifts  with  a  bit  of  senti- 
ment. 

We  speak  alxnit  the  purposes  of  my 
trips,  the  President  api)caring  to  under- 
stand instantly — or,  rather,  handling  the 
subject  as  though  he  had  f«>r  a  long 
time  known  about  my  jxTsonal  interest 
in  Latin-American  studies,  and  now. 
(|uite  as  a  matter  of  course,  approved 
the  effort  our  universities  are  making  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  the 
students,  old  and  young,  in  the  diflFerent 
American  republics. 

He  leads  me  on  to  sfieak  about  my 


M  this  point  I  turned  to  the  .Kmbas- 
sador.  explaining  in  Knglish  that  we 
have  found  mutual  friends,  and  if  I  stay 
longer  than  I  exjK'Cted  it  will  really  not 
be  my  fault. 

President  Diaz  then  sjK^ke  al>out  an 
unpublished  lxx)k  in  which  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  figure — namely, 
his  memoirs ;  saying,  among  other 
things,  "When  I  cease  to  be  President 
my  memoirs  may  be  published.     .     .    ." 

He  did  not  say.  after  his  death,  nor 
was  that  what  he  meant.  Twice  at  least 
he  u.sed  the  same  ex])ression :  "When  1 
am  no  longer  IVesident."  and  he  not 
only  admitted  that  his  memoirs  con- 
tained passages  the  publication  of  which 
would  displease  some  of  his  contem- 
I)oraries,    but    he    also    acknowledged 
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frankly  that  he  could  not  afford  to  an- 
tagonize those  persons.  "I  need,  as 
President,  all  the  friends  I  have,"  said 
he. 

And  he  added :  ''History  ought  to  be 
just  the  truth — don't  you  think  so?" 

"Do  yoti  think  so?" 

The  truth — "just  the  truth" — aliout 
General  Diaz  and  his  contemporaries, 
told  by  himself.     .     .     . 

These     unpublished     memoirs     will 


tist,  above  all  personal  considerations. 
The  President's  features,  a  bit  ragged 
with  age,  are  unmistakably  Indian ;  the 
shape  of  his  head  like  that  of  the  Span- 
ish-Indian mestizo  type  one  sees  in 
many  parts  of  Mexico ;  his  figure  first- 
class,  though  he  is  not  tall.  One  is 
likely.  I  think,  to  l)e  captivated  by  the 
old  man's  cordiality,  his  nice  manners ; 
and  for  this  reason  one  is  less  apt  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  a  cruel,  imperi- 
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never  sec  the  light  it  they  arc  iit-ld  liack 
until,  in  that  sense,  they  shall  have  been 
transformed  into  history.  "Just  the 
truth."  for  example,  alxjut  President 
Diaz's  "medicine" — the  "medicine"  he 
has  u.sed  to  cure  disorders  in  the  Mexi- 
can body  politic? 

Now,  let  us  be  fair.  "Just  the  truth" 
alx)ut  you,  reader,  and  the  people  you 
have  known  ? 

"Just  the  truth"  about  mc?    .    .    . 

Vou  and  I  do  not  really  want  that — 
do  not  intend  to  write  in  our  memoirs 
"just  the  truth"  alxnit  our.selves  and 
our  companions  in  life.    .    .    .    Do  we? 

lUit  in  these  I^itin-.\merican  studies 
our  obligation  is  like  that  of  the  .scien- 


dus  or  selfish  iiaiuic  liulecd.  >o  l<>ii^ 
as  the  illusion  lasts  one  might  hold  this 
Latin-.\merican  to  be  by  nature  more 
considerate  of  others  than  are  com- 
monly the  greatest  public  servants  in 
the  United  States. 

I'or  example,  "Xo  se  moleste  Vd," 
he  said,  when  I  stood  up  to  put  the 
medals  on  a  table  near  us;  and  he  of- 
fered to  do  this  himself,  getting  up  for 
the  i)urix)se.  We  sh(^)k  hands  at  least 
half-a-dozen  times — the  last  time  when 
he  had  asked  me  what  I  found  most  in- 
teresting in  the  southern  countries,  and 
in  reply  I  said  to  him:  "I  am  making 
these  trii)s  in  order  to  see  three  things 
in  I^itin-.Vmerica:  the  rivers  (of  Argen- 
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tina  and  l»razil);  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains, and  ycmrself,  mi  general !" 

In  our  own  country  such  liip^h-tlown 
coin])litnent  would  mask  contempt  of 
the  person  addressed. 

But  in  Latin-American  countries 
boundless  self -approval  is  noticed  on 
the  part  of  people  otherwise  intelligent. 


.\nd  when  we  notice  it.  of  course  we 
cry  out  against  such  egoism,  unenlight- 
ened self-esteem,  or  plain  selfishness. 
Our  own  self-satisfaction  cries  out. 

Mecause  (leneral  Diaz  is  so  strong  and 
successful,  it  is  fair  to  choose  him, 
rather  than  some  weaker  or  less  success- 
ful Latin-.American,  as  type  or  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Latin-American  egoism. 
Now  see  what  a  curious  role  is  played 
by  Spanish-Mexican  egoism. 

The  Mexicans,  as  a  rule,  afflicted  with 
egoism  in  the  narrow  sense — or  mere 
selfishness — one  manifestation  of  that 
egoism  which  is,  I  think,  the  least  vari- 
able characteristic  of  Spaniards  and  all 


people  of  Spanish  descent,  are  deficient 
in  civism,  in  patriotism.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  shirk  the  whole  duty  of  good 
citizenship.  Or  we  may  say  more 
bluntly  that  egoism,  a  characteristic  of 
too  many  Mexicans,  has,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  rendered  them  incapable  of 
self-government. 


-CHURCH    DOOR,    AT    CUERNAVACA,   MEXICO 
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Which,  of  course,  makes  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  Diaz  plan  and  method. 

Therefore  selfishness  leads,  not  to  the 
exaltation,  but  to  the  humiliation  of 
nearly  all  Mexicans  at  the  feet  of  one 
man  and  his  coterie — whose  egoism  is 
of  a  somewhat  different  variety.  There- 
fore we  find  in  Mexico  to-day  essen- 
tially an  absolute  monarchy  or  oli- 
garchy, though  the  semblance  of  a 
republic  is  retained. 

r>ut  at  the  very  instant  of  making  this 
statement  we  must  remember  that  it  re- 
lates to  a  pais  dc  amigos — one  of  the 
many  countries  of  our  Latin-American 
friends.  When  we  visit  another  pais  de 
amigos,  and  then  many  other  lands  of 
our  friends  below  or  above  the  equator, 
with  outlook  on  the  Pacific  or  the  At- 
lantic, we  shall  not  always  find  a  strong 
government  like  that  of  Diaz,  though 
we  everywhere  find  a  disposition  to 
shirk  the  whole  duty  of  good  citizen- 
shij).  Therefore,  the  result  is  not  quite 
explained  by  the  cause  we  have  men- 
tioned. Diaz  is  not  a  securely  estab- 
lished absolute  ruler  merely  because  his 
subjects  are  incivistic. 

We  are  immediately  warned  to  look 
for  causes  in  Mexico's  peculiar  geo- 
graphical situation  ( between  Texas  and 
Panama),  and  in  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Diaz  himself. 

.\  bright  woman  once  said  to  me,  "I 
am  not  icoincu :  I  am  M X,"  reprov- 
ing me  for  applying  to  herself  my  gen- 
eralization in  regard  to  womankind. 
And  so  every  one  of  the  feminine  repub- 
lics, every  pais  dc  amigos  (if  we  are 
studying  them  at  all  sincerely)  warns 
us  that  we  should  discriminate :  I  am 
not  Latin-America :  I  am  Peru.  Chile. 
Bolivia.  Mexico,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  yet  each  Latin-.\merican  coun- 
try has  much  in  common  with  all  the 
others. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  each  Latin- 
American  country  must  be  regarded 
both  as  individual  and  as  member  of  a 
great  class — a  class  of  high  imix)rtance 
and  extraordinary  interest. 

Cieneral  Diaz's  peculiar  talent  is.  in 
my  oi)inion^imply  the  gift  of  foresee- 
ing real  tefidencies  of  his  country,  and 
skill  in  ide^itifying  himself  actively  with 
those  tendencies.  A  .strong  man  he 
seems    tp   be,    and    really    is.    because 


his  efforts  are  helped  along  by  the 
IX)werful  current  of  events;  forceful, 
efficient  in  public  life,  just  through  his 
talent  for  identifying  himself  with  the 
new  real  tendencies  before  other  Mexi- 
cans see  whjit  is  coming. 

So  long  as  he  continues  to  do  this,  is 
he  not  more  efficient  than  th&  youngest 
and  strongest? 

Of  all  the  old  men  I  have  ever  met  he 
can  best  afford  to  laugh  at  the  alleged 
superior  efficiency  of  persons  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  forty.  I  fancy  I 
can  hear  him  saying:  The  simple  fact 
about  young  .Americans  who  have  the 
insolence  to  pretend  that  we  older  men 
are  or  should  be  on  the  shelf,  is  that 
they  themselves  are  not  keeping  up  with 
the  procession.  They  invite  trouble  in 
the  Far  East,  instead  of  seeking  friends 
in  the  Near  South  and  the  I'ar  South; 
as  though  their  point  of  view  were  still 
taken  from  old  Marco  Polo.  Having 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
new  era  in  American  History  which  is 
dawning  now — being  without  masterful 
knowledge  of  Latin-.\merica — they  are 
really  back  numbers.  I  challenge  the 
younger  men  to  come  down  from  their 
shelves;  to  overtake  us  if  they  can! 

Both  of  us  had  returned  a  .short  time 
before  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec.  where  the  President  had  seen  his 
completed  route,  the  completed  Mexi- 
can National  course  of  transit  from 
ocean  to  ocean ;  an<l  naturally  this  sug- 
gested the  matter  of  our  |)rogress  in 
most  difficult  parts  of  our  vast  enclosing 
F^anama  system.     .     .     . 

I  beg  jjermission  to  say  that,  when 
studying  the  Panama  Canal  projxisition, 
I  saw  at  first  the  enormous  difliiculties 
which  are  never  the  most  imjxjrtant 
things  for  an  expanding  nation  to  con- 
sider. 

I^ter,  I  realized  the  value  of  the 
work  to  the  southern  countries  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  and  on  my  return  to  the 
Canal  Zone  I  saw  the  evidences  of  prog- 
ress. At  present,  to  my  mind,  the  diffi- 
culties as.sume  comparatively  moderate 
and  manageable  dimensions. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
incidental  achievements,  the  so  plainly 
admirable  features  of  the  (5anal  under- 
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taking'.  It  appeared  to  me  during  my 
second  sojourn  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama that  I  had  been  admitted  to  a 
school,  as  it  were,  in  which  pupils  of  all 
ages  and  nations  may  study  the  Con- 
trol of  Tropical  Diseases  and  the  Labor 
Problem  in  the  Tropics — matters  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  of  widest  hu- 
man application — as  well  as  the  Control 
of  Chagres'  floods. 


But  those  subjects  may  be  taken  up 
at  another  time.  Now,  I  would  call  at- 
tention particularly  to  a  few  of  the  best 
Mexican  pictures  in  my  collection,  re- 
productions, these,  of  photographs  by 
Mr.  H.  Ravell.  The  typical  Alexican 
profile  on  the  cover  of  this  number  is 
from  the  same  series.  Most  interesting 
of  all  to  me  is  the  old,  very  old  ruin  at 
Mitla. 
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1 1 E  Caribbean  Sea  fairly 
-warms  with  fish  of 
many  kinds,  nearly  every 
one  of  which  is  fit  to  eat, 
while  many  of  them  are 
anions:  the  most  delicate 
and  valuable  food  fishes  known,  and  yet 
day  after  day  1  have  seen  the  fishing  fleet 
return  all  but  empty-handed,  while  the 
ruling  prices  of  fish  in  the  markets  are 
astonishingly  high.  Of  course  the  pov- 
erty of  these  people  prevents  their  in- 
vesting in  expensive  boats  or  tackle,  but 
the  prime  factor  of  their  primitive 
methods  is  their  ultra-conservatism. 
Their  great  grandfathers  used  a  certain 
kind  of  boat  and  a  fish-pot  of  a  certain 
shape,  and  hence  the  same  are  used  to- 
day with  little  or  no  change  in  shape, 
size,  or  materials. 

As  a  rule,  the  larger  fish  are  cap- 
tured by  hook  and  line  and  hand  fish- 
ing, while  the  smaller  species  are  caught 
in  seines,  cast-nets  and  fish-pots. 

In  many  localities  cotton,  linen  or 
hemp  lines  are  used,  but  in  most  places 
the  favorite  and  usual  lines,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest,  are  made  of 
hand-twisted  fibre  by  the  fishermen 
themselves.  The  fibre  utilized  varies  in 
different  localities:  sometimes  it  is  yucca 
or  sisal,  again  it  may  be  pandanus  or 
cocoanut.  but  the  best  and  commonest 
material  is  the  fibre  of  the  snake-dag- 
ger, a  yucca-like  plant  abundant 
throughout  the  region. 

To  make  such  a  line  entails  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor,  unlimited  pa- 
tience and  several  weeks'  time.  Even  to 
prepare  the  fibre  from  the  leaves  is  no 
small  undertaking,  but  this  is  usually 
done  by  children  or  women,  l^'rom  the 
prepared  fibre  the  line  is  twisted,  strand 
by  strand,  and  as  fast  as  a  few  yards  are 
done  it  is  stretched  and  kept  from  kink- 


ing by  stringing  it  between  trees.  (.>iicn 
one  may  sec  hundreds  of  feet  of  new- 
made  line  strung  from  tree  to  tree  all 
along  the  shore  near  a  Caribbean  fishing 
village,  A  great  length  of  line  is  re- 
quired, as  most  of  the  hook  and  line 
fishing  is  done  far  from  shore  in  very 
deep  water,  often  in  one  hundred  fath- 
oms or  more.  The  making  of  fish-pots 
is  another  important  industry,  and  an 
extremely  interesting  one  to  watch. 
The  ixjts  are  curious,  many-sided  affairs 
constructed  entirely  of  split  bamboo  and 
palm  leaves,  very  neatly  and  regularly 
woven.  Nevertheless  a  simple  wire-net- 
ting jxjt,  costing  a  few  cents,  is  more  ef- 
fective than  these  huge,  expensive  cane 
structures.  1  have  many  a  time  set  the 
former  side  by  side  with  the  native  ix>ts, 
and  invariably  with  far  iK'tter  results. 

The  larger  |Hits  are  set  in  water  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  often  without  bait  of  any  sort. 
They  are  usually  left  for  several  days, 
and  the  ropes  used  to  haul  then^  are 
merely  "bush  roix?s."  or  lianas — the 
hanging  vines  abundant  everywhere 
within  the  tropical  forest. 

The  seines  and  cast-nets  used  by  these 
fishermen  are  made  from  imjMirted  cot- 
ton, and  their  making  is  an  imjwrtant 
industry  and  .source  of  considerable  rev- 
enue to  dozens  of  native  women  and  old 
men  in  every  .\ntillean  town  and 
village. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  fish- 
ing outfit  is  the  boat,  and  although  this 
varies  greatly  in  sha|)e  and  construction 
in  different  localities,  yet  one  form,  the 
Carib  dug-out.  deserves  our  attention. 

These  fleet,  rakish,  and  (when  prop- 
erly han<lled)  seaworthy  craft  are 
painted  in  brilliant  colors,  carry  enor- 
mous sprit-sails,  and  are  often  seen, 
dancing  and  pitching  about,  on  the 
fishing  grounds  in  a  .sea  and  wind  that 
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even   a    Gloucester    smack   would   con- 
sider heavy  weather. 

It  is  their  manner  of  construction 
that  is  of  most  interest,  however,  for 
these  canoes  are  built  to-day  exactly  as 
were  those  used  by  the  Caribs  years 
before  Columbus  first  sailed  on  his 
memorable  voyages.  The  body  or  hull 
of  the  canoe  is  formed  from  a  single 
section  of  the  trunk  of  an  immense 
gum-tree,  and  is  hauled  from  the  moun- 
tain forests  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  Along 
one  side  of  these  "shells,"  as  they  are 
called,  a  deep  groove  is  cut,  extending 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  either  end.  The 
shell  is  placed,  with  the  grooved  side 
up,  between  stakes  driven  in  the  earth, 
and  is  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  hollow  is  filled  with 
water,  water  is  dashed  over  the  outside. 
and  a  brisk  fire  is  kindled  below  the 
log.  As  fast  as  the  fire  dries  the  water 
on  the  outside  of  the  shell,  more  is 
dashed  against  it,  so  that  the  wood  is 
gradually  steamed,  instead  of  being 
burned.  Meanwhile  stones  are  heated 
and  dropped  into  the  water  inside  the 
shell  until  it  boils  and  steams  and  the 
cavity  is  nearly  full.  This  steaming  is 
kept  up  for  several  days,  and  as  the 
wood  softens  it  spreads  apart — the 
weight  of  the  stones  helping  the  proc- 
ess— while  stout  braces  are  set  between 
the  sides  to  prevent  their  contracting. 
Then  the  fire  is  put  out,  the  stones  re- 
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moved  from  the  cavity,  and  with  adze, 
axe  and  machete  the  interior  is  chipped 
and  shaved  down  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.  The  process  of  steaming 
and  spreading  is  repeated,  until  the  hol- 
low in  the  shell,  which  originally  was 
perhaps  a  foot  across,  has  opened  to 
three  or  four  feet  in  width. 

Natural  bent  knees  of  tough  na- 
tive wood  are  now  fastened  inside, 
with  the  ends  projecting  a  few  inches 
above  the  edges  of  the  shell.  To  these 
projecting  knees  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  dug-out  a  board,  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide,  is  nailed  on  each  side,  the  two 
meeting  and  joining  at  stem  and  stern. 
These  topstreaks  not  only  give  a 
greater  freeboard  to  the  canoe,  but  as 
they  flare  outward,  keep  the  boat 
very  dry  and  seaworthy.  These  canoes 
are  heavy  and  thick-bottomed,  but  are 
wonderfully   well   suited   to   the   condi- 
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tions  under  which  they  are  used.  After 
seeing  a  loaded  fishing-boat  beached  on 
the  rough  shingle  in  a  thundering  surf 
one  must  admit  that  no  other  craft 
could  stand  such  terrific  buflfetting  and 
banging  without  mishap. 

Ilaving  studied  the  boats  and  tackle, 
let  us  now  glance  at  the  fish  they  are 
designed  to  capture. 

Probably  the  most  important  food- 
fish  of  the  Caribbean  is  the  common 
flying-fish — a  creature  so  well  known  as 
hardly  to  necessitate  a  description. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  of  these 
fish,  but  they  are  all  confounded  by  the 
fishermen,  and  are  very  much  alike  in 
general  appearance  —  steel-blue  or 
greenish-black  above  and  silvery  below 
— and  under  favorable  conditions  attain 
a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches,  and  a  weight  of  from  a  |X)und 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  Although 
they  occur  throughout  the  region  at  all 
times,  yet  they  are  caught  in  quantities 
only  at  certain  seasons.  .At  l>arba<los, 
for  example,  the  flying-fish  fishery  em- 
ploys a  large  number  of  Ixiats  and  a 
small  army  of  men.  The  flying-fish  are 
caught  in  seine-like  nets  at  night :  sev- 
eral boats,  provided  with  torches  or  lan- 
terns, stretch  the  net  in  a  semi-circle, 
while  other  Ixjats  converge  towards 
them,  the  fishermen  spla.shing,  halloo- 


ing, and  making  as  much  noise  and 
commotion  as  possible.  The  fish,  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape,  and  attracted  by 
the  lights,  move  in  vast  numbers 
towards  the  net,  many  of  them  in  their 
turn  actually  flying  into  the  boats  them- 
selves, while  the  bulk  are  dragged  up  in 
the  seine,  which  is  drawn  together  as 
soon  as  the  boats  have  driven  the  fish 
within  the  semi-circle. 

Another  fish,  which  is  captured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  flying-fish,  but  in 
the  daytime,  is  the  "bill-fish,"  or  "balla- 
hoo."  Small  Spanish-mackerel,  "round- 
robins,"  "jacks,"  and  many  other  small 
fish  are  caught  by  the  use  of  seines 
along  shore. 

The  large  fish  caught  by  hook  ami 
line  include  the  dolphin,  the  barracouta, 
red-sna])pers,  and  the  great  .Mbacore, 
with  many  other  smaller  varieties.  Tlie 
barracouta — under  some  conditions, 
and  in  certain  localities — is  highly  pois- 
onous and  unfit  for  food :  at  other  times 
it  is  excellent,  but  as  there  appears  to 
be  no  ix)sitive  means  of  ascertaining 
when  it  is  good  and  when  bad,  it  is  not 
in  general  favor. 

The  Albacore,  or  "Tuna."  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  commonly  used  of  any 
Caribbean  fish  caught  by  hand-lines.  It 
resembles  a  giant  mackerel  in  appear- 
ance, and  often  attains  a  weight  of  two 
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hundred  pounds,  while  occasional  speci- 
mens run  as  high  as  i,ooo  pounds  in 
weight,  and  might  furnish  fine  sport  to 
northern  anglers.  It  bites  readily,  and 
is  a  strong,  gamey,  hard-fighting  fish, 
often  rivalling  the  tarpon  in  these  char- 
acteristics. 

The  finest  of  all  large  tropical  fishes, 
however,  is  the  royal  king-fish,  or 
"cero,"  than  which  no  gamier  or 
better-flavored  fish  exists.  In  these 
waters  it  grows  to  an  enormous 
size — six  or  eight  feet  in  length  and 
over  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Fre- 
quently one  may  see  these  fine  fellows 
leaping  several  yards  out  of  the  sea  and 
flashing  over  and  over  in  the  sunlight, 
apparently  delighting  in  their  ver\ 
power  and  beauty. 

It  is  in  the  fish-pots,  however,  tha' 
the  bulk  of  the  fish  are  caught,  and  i 
is  here  that  we  will  find  the  most  inter 
esting,  and,  to  northern  eyes,  the  Strang 
est  of  Caribbean  fish.     Space  will  no 
])ermit  of  even    the    names    of    half  o 
these  fish,  but  a  few  words  in  regarc! 
to   the   most   noteworthy   and   peculiar 
may  be  of  interest.    A  large  proportior 
of  the  fish  in  the  pots  at  once  attrac 
attention  by  their  brilliant  and  unusua' 
colors,  in  which  vivid  reds  and  scarlet 
predominate.     Red  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  protective  colors  to  tropical  fish, 


for  when  viewed  through  the  wonder- 
fully blue  water  of  the  tropical  seas,  the 
red  appears  a  mere  neutral  tint,  and 
blends  perfectly  with  the  surrounding 
growths,  many  of  which  are  also  red. 

Among  the  commonest  of  these  red 
fish  are  the  squirrel-fish,  the  various 
"banana-fish,"  the  "scarlet-hinds"  and 
"rock-fish,"  and  several  of  the  bottom- 
loving  "groupers."  Still  more  brilliant 
in  color  are  the  odd  "coral-fishes,"  or 
"angel-fishes." 
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THE   CLAW  LESS    LOBSTER 

These  are  called  "mariix)sas**  (butter- 
flies) by  the  Spanish-Americans. 

Even  more  striking^  in  api)earance 
than  the  ang^el-fish.  arc  the  various  i)ar- 
rot-fish,  or  "g^uacamayo," — creatures 
so  gaudily  painted  in  purple,  green,  red, 
blue  and  yellow  as  to  appear  almost  ar- 
tificial. They  are  remarkable  for  their 
heavy,  projecting  teeth,  and  are  slug- 
gish, slow-moving  fish. 

The  morays  of  the  Caribbean  com- 
prise about  a  dozen  species,  most  of 
them  mottled,  speckled,   or   banded,  in 


brown,  or  black,  and  yellow,  and  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  length.  One  species, 
however,  the  giant  green-moray,  attains 
a  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  is  a 
vicious,  dangerous  creature,  capable  of 
biting  off  a  man's  leg  or  arm  with  its 
powerful  pointed  teeth. 

In  the  fish-pots  also  many  crabs  and 
other  denizens  of  the  sea  arc  caught, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  the  clawless. 
tropical  lobster.  This  fine  crustacean 
grows  to  large  size,  often  weighing 
twetity  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  is 
handsomely  colored  with  red.  blue  and 
yellow. 

Sea-turtles  form  an  imjxjrtant  branch 
of  the  Caribl)ean  fisheries,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  authorities  have 
not  taken  better  steps  to  prevent  the  ex- 
termination of  these  useful  and  valuable 
creatures.  They  are  so  persistently 
hunted,  and  their  eggs  destroyed  in 
such  large  numbers  that  in  many  locali- 
ties they  are  even  now  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  At  .sea  they  are  hariK)oned, 
or  captured  in  nets  while  dozing  on  the 
surface,  and  on  the  shores  they  are 
caught  while  visiting  the  beaches  to  de- 
|K)sit  their  eggs.  These  turtles  are  of 
three  species,  the  common  loggerhead, 
the  green-turtle  and  the  hawks-bill  or 
tortoi.se-shell  turtle.  All  three  are  used 
for  food,  but  the  green-turtle  is  by  far 
the  best.  The  hawks-bill  si)ecies  is  of 
more  value  for  the  shell  tliati  for  the 
meat.  The  average  size  of  the  green - 
turtles  is  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and  three  to 
five  feet  in  length,  while  the  hawks-bill 
rarely  weighs  over  one  hundred  ixnuids. 
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HE  principal  highway 
across  the  V^enezuelan 
Llanos  begins  at  Cagua, 
a  small  station  on  the 
German  railway,  about 
half  way  between  Cara- 
cas and  Valencia,  and  terminates  at  San 
Fernando,  a  town  on  the  Apure  river, 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  Llanos  also  extend 
to  the  south  of  San  Fernando,  and  west- 
ward far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Co- 
lombia;  but  this  vast  region  is  as  yet 
quite  unsettled,  and  can  best  be  reached 
in  the  rainy  season  when  the  rivers  are 
high  and  navigable.  The  northern 
Llanos,  on  the  contrary,  having  few 
water- courses,  are  traversed  by  roads 
and  mule  paths,  which,  bad  at  all  sea- 
sons, are  almost  impassable  when  the 
winter  rains  have  set  in. 

The  Venezuelan  winter,  or  rainy  sea- 
son, extends  from  April  to  September, 
and  the  summer,  or  dry  season,  com- 
prises the  other  six  months.  Of  course 
"winter"  and  "summer"  are  mere  terms, 
having  no  reference  to  the  tempera- 
ture, which  is  really  higher  in  the  win- 
ter, and,  owing  to  the  excessive  humid- 
ity, much  more  trying  upon  the  unac- 
climatized.  Nevertheless,  the  traveller 
has  the  compensation  of  viewing  a  ver- 
itable fairyland  of  tropical  vegetation, 
whereas  the  summer  trip,  though  much 
briefer,  actually  seems  longer  from  the 
monotonous  succession  of  leafless  for- 
ests and  parched  savannahs  through 
which  he  has  to  pass. 

The  latter  fell  to  my  lot.  Having 
reason  to  fear  expulsion  from  Venezue- 
lan territory  because  of  my  criticisms  in 
the  New  York  jjress  upon  the  Castro 
government,   1   was   forced   to  plan  the 
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trip  at  a  few  days'  notice,  or  lose  what 
might  prove  to  be  an  only  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  Orinoco  country.  It  was 
a  race  for  the  back  door,  so  to  speak,  to 
avoid  being  bowed  out  at  the  main  en- 
trance— La  Guaira.  Fortunately,  owing 
to  an  excellent  disguise  and  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  plan  was  carried  out,  I 
journeyed  unmolested,  and  embarked  at 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  port  of  the  Orinoco, 
exactly  fifty  days  after  my  night  exit 
from  Caracas.  Much  of  this  time,  how- 
ever, was  spent  in  San  Fernando,  where 
I  was  detained  on  account  of  low  water 
on  the  Apure ;  and  the  Llanos  trip, 
proper,  lasted  just  ten  days. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  railroad  at 
Cagua,  I  dropped  off  at  a  little  station 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Valencia,  be- 
ing desirous  of  crossing  this  remark- 
able body  of  water  which  has  puzzled 
travellers  and  scientists  since  the  days 
of  Humboldt.  The  country  hereabout 
is  very  mountainous,  and  the  lake  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  rocky,  barren 
ranges,  some  of  which,  however,  are  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  enclose  on  the  north  and  west  a 
fertile  plain  on  which  the  ancient  city  of 
Valencia  is  situated.  The  lake  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
mysterious  rise  and  fall  of  its  waters. 
During  the  last  century,  after  rising 
more  than  forty  feet,  and  actually 
changing  one  of  its  tributaries  into  an 
outlet,  it  fell  almost  to  its  former  level. 
It  is  at  present  slowly  rising. 

There  is  one  small  steam  ferry  upon 
the  lake,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  Polish-American,  who  has  acted  as 
captain,  purser,  and  engineer  since  the 
day  it  was  launched.  It  was  he.  indeed, 
that  originally  designed  the  vessel  and 
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put  it  together  wheTi  the  parts  arrived 
from  Germany ;  it  was  he  that  defended 
her  during  a  recent  revohttion ;  it  is  he 
that  makes  the  soundings  of  the  lake 
and  explores  its  shores ;  and  it  is  he  that 
acts  as  host,  as  it  were,  to  the  occasional 
sportsman  or  naturalist  who  reaches 
this  lonely  spot.  There  is  nothing 
pleasanter  to  the  traveller  than  thus 
meeting  one  of  his  own  race  or  speech 
in  some  remote  region — nothing  pleas- 
anter, but  at  the  same  time,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  speedy  good-bye,  nothing 
more  pathetic. 

The  next  two  days  I  journeyed  on 
foot  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  created  not  a  little  interest 
among  the  simi)le  inhabitants.  Who 
was  I,  and  of  what  nationality?  they 
would  ask.  Where  had  I  come  from .'' 
Where  was  I  going?  How  long  had  I 
been  in  the  country?  What  was  my 
business?  What  news  did  I  bring  from 
the  coa.st  ?  Was  there  any  talk  of  war  ? 
Probably  no  more  in(|uisitive  people  ex- 
ist than  the  X'enezuelans.  though  their 
questions  are  jnit  so  artlessly  that  one 
cannot  take  offense,  .\fter  I  had  pur- 
chased a  donkey,  the  ordeal  lasted  just 
twice  as  long,  as  the  latter's  age  and 
birthplace  had  to  be  given,  the  name  of 
the  former  owner,  the  price  I  paid,  and 
the  disposition  I  intended  to  make  of  it. 
These  (|uestions  I  answered  at  least  a 
hundred   times  during  my   short   trip, 


the  examination  frequently  taking  place 
under  the  blazing  sun  when  it  was  im- 
perative that  I  should  hasten  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  next  posada  (inn).  Indeed, 
I  soon  adopted  the  habit  myself,  and 
after  satisfying  a  chance  acc|uaintance 
as  to  my  affairs,  would  promptly  put 
the  same  questions  to  him. 

On  one  occasion,  I  must  confess,  I  ut- 
terly ignored  the  usual  courtesies  and 
came  {lerilously  near  picking  a  quarrel 
with  a  llaiicro,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  will  ever  know  wliat  made  me  so  un- 
civil. I  had  reached  a  small  village  and 
was  slowly  riding  down  the  sandy 
street,  which,  with  the  noonday  sun 
overhead,  and  the  solid  rows  of  adobe 
buildings  keeping  out  the  slightest 
breath  of  air.  made  a  veritable  chasm  of 
fire,  when  I  heard  myself  hailed  from  a 
store  a  block  behind.  The  voice  and 
gestures  were  so  urgent  that  I  promptly 
turned  back,  only  to  be  greeted  by  the 
friendly  tjuery.  "Where  do  you  come 
from.  Sciiorf  My  interlocutor  had  by 
this  time  resumed  his  comfortable  seat 
withii,!  the  (kK)rway.  but  the  answer  I 
gave  brought  him  hastily  to  his  feet.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  us  had 
the  worse  opinion  of  the  other. 

The  second  night  after  crossing  the 
lake  I  staye<l  at  a  little  village  called 
Maria  Magdalena.  which  I  shall  always 
remember  from  the  fact  that  its  inhabi- 
tants have  no  system  of  telling  the  time 
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beyond  observing  the  sun  by  day,  and 
at  night,  the  crowing  of  cocks.  The  al- 
ternation of  day  and  night  in  this  lati- 
tude varies,  of  course,  but  slightly  the 
year  around,  and  the  cocks  are  tolerably 
accurate — and  noiser,  I  solemnly  avow, 
than  any  number  of  alarm  clocks — but 
the  good  people  of  Magdalena  do  not 
even  attempt  to  designate  the  hours :  it 
is  simply  dinner  time,  or  bedtime,  or 
time  to  go  to  work — what  need  of 
mathematical  precision ! 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  village  I  fell 
in  with  a  peon,  one  Jesus  Martinez,  rid- 
ing a  donkey  and  driving  another  be- 
fore him,  laden  with  onions  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  sell  in  Magdalena. 
Where  was  I  going?  To  Villa  de  Cura. 
Where  was  he  going?  To  Villa  de 
Cura.  Then  we  would  go  together ; 
whereupon  he  kindly  took  my  pack,  and 
I,  in  return,  undertook  to  drive  the 
"cargo"  donkey,  a  much  more  trying 
proceeding,  I  soon  learned,  than  carry- 
ing the  bundle.  Soon,  however,  my 
companion  dismounted  and  asked  me  to 
try  his  donkey,  which,  he  informed  me, 
he  was  willing  to  sell ;  and  as  I  did  so, 
and  found  the  little  beast  satisfactory, 
we  began  negotiations  without  loss  of 
time.  Presently  we  emerged  from  the 
dry  forest  through  which  we  had  been 
passing,  and  entered  a  barren  plateau, 
at  the  farther  side  of  which  I  beheld  the 
towers  and  red  roofs  of  Villa  de  Cura. 
The  town,  the  green  plantations  beyond 
it,  and  the  barren  hills  in  the  back- 
ground, all  bathed  in  the  clear,  but  soft- 
ened light  of  the  afternoon  sun,  made  a 
strange,  indescribable  picture,  but  one 
that  I  shall  never  lose.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  had  been  transported  to  some  region 
in  southern  Spain,  and  since  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  modern  to  be  seen, 
not  even  in  the  garb  of  my  companion, 
nor  in  the  harness  of  the  donkeys,  my 
fancy  took  me  back  to  the  middle  ages 
when  the  "simple  life"  was  practised 
rather  than  preached,  and  nature,  not 
man,  was  dominant.  Ah  me !  "the 
world  went  very  well  then,"  judging 
from  my  brief  experience. 

I  did  no  sight-seeing  in  Villa  de  Cura  ; 
in  fact,  I  chose  the  first  posada  I  could 
find  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
congratulated  myself  that  even  a  for- 
eigner in  such  humble  quarters  would 


escape  notice.  Not  so,  however.  One  by 
one  the  neighbors  dropped  in  to  inspect 
and  question  the  stranger,  and  finally, 
just  as  I  had  begun  my  dinner,  the 
ubiquitous  official  arrived,  laid  his 
sword  upon  the  table,  and  sternly  de- 
manded my  name,  that  of  the  place  I 
had   hailed   from,   my  nationality,   etc., 
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all  of  which  1  answered  quite  readily — 
but  with  discretion. 

The  next  morning  at  four  o'clock 
Fernando  and  I — for  I  had  purchased 
the  little  burro  and  named  him  in  honor 
of  our  destination — were  plodding 
southward  on  the  Camino  Real  (Royal 
Road),  as  it  is  still  called,  scheduled  to 
make  our  ten  leagues  a  day,  but  in  real- 
ity to  average  just  twenty  miles.  I  rode 
a  league  or  so,  then  walked  an  equal 
distance ;  and  this  plan  we  kept  up 
throughout  the  journey,  till  Fernando 
knew  as  well  as  his  master  when  it  was 
time  to  dismount,  and  if  I  delayed, 
would    not    hesitate   to   remind   me   by 
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coming  to  an  abrupt  stop.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  tricky  little  fellow  would 
shave  a  mile  off  in  his  favor ;  but  we 
never  quarreled,  except  over  the  mat- 
ter of  speed,  in  which  we  were  just  as 
far  from  an  agreement  on  the  tenth  day 
as  on  the  first. 

A  few  leagues  from  N'illa  de  Cura  I 
caught  my  first  sight  of  the  mountains 
or  "morros"  of  San  Juan,  two  dark 
peaks  of  limestone,  bare  and  blackened 
by  the  weather,  or  veiled  by  a  network 
of  lianas,  and  bearing  such  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  a  colossal  ruin  that 
one  hesitates  for  a  moment  to  believe 
them  simply  the  work  of  nature.  For 
several  hours  we  jogged  on.  keeping 
this  strange  landmark  in  sight ;  then  we 
descended  into  the  town  of  San  Juan  de 
los  Morros.  where  I  was  so  hosi)itably 
received  that  I  regretted  not  l>eing  able 
to  make  a  longer  stay. 

I  was.  to  be  sure,  quite  a  puzzle  to 
the  people  I  met,  for  a  musiii  (corrup- 
tion of  monsieur — a  foreigner  is  never 
called  a  .i^rin^ti^o  in  X'enezuela)  always 
rides  a  horse  or  mule,  as  do  the  natives 
of  the  better  class.  This  miisiu,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  peddler,  reasoned  the 
people,  and  I  gratefully  accepted  my 
cue,  though  a  few  days  later  I  found  it 
convenient  to  become  a  machinist.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  character 
gave  me  more  embarrassment,  for  while 
as  a  peddler  I  was  incessantly  beset 
with  orders  for  wearables,  fancy  dry- 
goods,  and  notions,  as  a  machinist  I 
was  confronted  with  innumerable  sew- 
ing machines  in  need  of  repair — little 
hand  machines,  as  a  rule,  "made  in  (ier- 
many,"  and  made,  I  would  venture  to 
say,  a  quarter  century  ago.  P'inally  I 
escaped  this  well-intentioned  persecu- 
tion by  becoming  a  marine  engineer  in 
search  of  work  on  the  ( )rinoco.  but  this 
in  turn  aroused  an  official  inquiry  that 
nearly  caused  my  undoing.  A  fugitive 
generally  finds  much  l)esides  the  scen- 
ery to  occupy  his  attention! 

The  ne.xt  day.  arriving  at  a  famou-; 
Posada  for  breakfast.  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  the  only  coaching  party 
that  I  met  during  my  trip.  It  was  com- 
ix)sed  of  a  gentleman,  a  rich  cattle 
owner  and  government  official,  his 
family,  and  servants,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  jour- 


ney differed  perceptibily  from  those  ex- 
perienced by  their  ancestors  in  colonial 
times,  except  that  they  could  take  the 
train  at  Cagua  for  the  last  and  easiest 
stage.  The  party  set  out  shortly  after 
I  arrived,  the  Scilora  and  Scnoritas  in 
the  coach,  which  was  drawn  by  four 
stout  mules,  the  cabal lero  riding  along- 
side on  a  finely  caparisoned  horse,  and 
his  servant  on  a  plainer  mount  behind 
him.  Off  they  went  at  a  brisk  trot,  for 
a  level  stretch  lay  ahead ;  but  the  trot,  I 
knew,  would  soon  become  a  walk,  and 
the  walk  a  violent  tugging  and  strain- 
ing, with  the  servants  at  the  wheels, 
and  every  bolt,  strap  and  fastening  put 
to  the  severest  test. 

I  was  three  days  in  descending  to  the 
l)lains.  and  each  day.  it  seemed  to  me. 
the  road  became  rougher  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  caravans,  which  were  con- 
.stantly  passing.  These  freight  carts,  to 
be  sure,  are  small,  and  the  most  power- 
ful mules  are  employecl ;  but  I  marveled 
as  I  came  to  some  rocky  ledge  or  pre- 
cipitous hillside  to  think  that  all  the 
merchandise  of  a  great  district  has  to 
be  hauled  over  this  trail,  in  all  weath- 
ers, absolutely  regardless  of  the  comlort 
or  safety  of  the  patient  muleteers.  In 
the  entire  trip  I  saw  one  bridge — about 
twenty  feet  long — but  beyond  that,  and 
the  (iovernment  telegraph  line,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  public 
work,  not  even  a  stone  broken  u|xin  the 
roadway  or  a  sign-jxjst  to  point  tlie  way. 

1  had  expected  to  meet  great  droves 
of  cattle  from  time  to  time,  but  was  in- 
formed that  the  herds  are  left  to  graze 
beyond  the  .\pure  until  the  rains  set  in. 
when  they  are  brought  up  to  the  high 
.savannahs,  and  those  that  are  selected 
for  export,  driven  on  to  the  railroad. 
( )ccasionally  a  drove  will  l>e  seen  in  the 
dry  season,  but  not  often,  the  loss  being 
too  great,  owing  to  lack  of  water  and 
pasture,  as  the  bleaching  skeletons 
along  the  way  bear  silent  testimony. 

The  last  day  in  the  hills  proved  the 
most  trying  of  the  whole  journey.  The 
river  beds  were  now  dry.  and  the  leaf- 
less trees  that  skirted  the  roads  were  an 
aggravation  rather  than  a  shade.  The 
sun  beat  down  on  the  narrow  valleys 
and  gullies  through  which  we  passed, 
till  the  riK-ks  and  .sand  began  radiating 
their  excess  of  heat,  which  a.scended  in 
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trembling  waves  that  obscured  and  dis- 
torted the  landscape.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  I  was  looking  through  an 
uneven  window  pane  kept  constantly  in 
motion,  and  poor  Fernando,  who  had 
probably  never  witnessed  such  a  phe- 
nomenon in  his  native  highlands, 
blinked  with  surprise  and  ill-concealed 
disgust.  There  is,  of  course,  some  dan- 
ger from  sunstroke,  and  one  should 
travel  as  much  as  possible  in  the  night 


armed,  except,  possibly,  in  the  western 
Andine  region ;  he  may  fearlessly  carry 
his  gold  and  valuables  along;  he  may 
sleep  in  a  rough  posada,  in  a  hut,  or  un- 
der the  sky,  and  feel  as  secure  as  in  his 
home  in  the  far-off  Northland.  There 
are,  I  believe,  fewer  robbers  (except  the 
ofificial  kind)  in  the  whole  of  Venezuela 
than  in  a  small-sized  city  in  many  of  our 
civilized  countries,  and  while  life  and 
property  are  held   as  of  little  account 
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and  early  morning;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  not  seeing  the  country,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  stumbling  along 
a  stony  trail  in  the  darkness  is  not  quite 
as  dangerous  as  braving  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Poor  Fernando !  He  was  well 
fed  throughout  the  trip,  but  my  con- 
science is  ill  at  ease,  for  I  took  him 
from  the  fresh  highlands,  watered  by 
cool  mountain  streams,  and  left  him  on 
the  hot  plains,  where  the  rivers  are  not 
only  warm  and  muddy,  but  contain 
many  a  lurking  foe. 

Notwithstanding  these  discomforts, 
the  traveller  in  Venezuela  has  one  great 
compensation ;  namely,  his  safety  from 
robbers.      He    may    go    anywhere    un- 


during  a  revolution,  to  the  everlasting 
honor  of  the  Venezuelan  be  it  said  that 
lawlessness  seldom  springs  from  petty 
greed. 

For  some  hours  before  leaving  the 
hills  the  traveller  notices  that  the  for- 
ests are  not  so  bare ;  soon  he  is  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  an  occasional  palm,  or 
small  clusters  of  them,  and  this  is  the 
sign  that  the  Llanos  are  near.  Pres- 
ently he  notices  that  the  road  is  level 
and  smooth,  and  looking  back,  sees 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods  that 
the  hills  are  at  last  behind  him.  A 
breeze  has  now  sprung  up — it  is  the 
trade  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  which 
sweep  up  the  Orinoco  basin,  cooling  its 
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hot  wastes  and  bringing  relief  and  com- 
fort to  both  man  and  beast. 

I  stayed  this  third  night  at  a  commo- 
dious posada,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
broad  savannah,  and  near  a  diminutive 
lake — really  a  pond — in  which  thou- 
sands of  wild  fowl  were  swimming  or 
wading.  Deer  also  were  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  here  1  saw  my  first 
snake  in  Venezuela — a  striped  rattler. 
It  was  indeed  cheering  to  see  so  much 
life — the  snake  excepted — after  the  des- 
olate region  we  had  passed,  and  even 
the  huge  bats  that  Hew  in  through  my 
lattice  and  circled  among  the  rafters 
were  not  unwelcome  comi)any,  though  . 
I  was  soon  as  oblivious  to  their  flut- 
terings  as  I  was  to  I-'ernando's  discor- 
dant brayings  from  the  nearby  corral. 

I  had  my  coffee  the  next  morning  l>e- 
fore  daybreak,  and  was  soon  far  out  on 
the  first  savannah  gazing  with  delight 
uixm  the  straight,  white  road  that  led 
toward  the  southern  horizon,  but  occa- 
sionally glancing  over  my  shoulder  at 
the  blue  hilltops  and  the  shore  line  of 
forest,  so  to  sjjeak  (but  once  the  real 
shore,  be  it  remembered,  of  a  great  in- 
land sea),  gradually  fading  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  sun  came  up  in  a  reddish 
mist,  a  delightful  breeze  was  blowing 
which  stirred  the  fronds  of  a  nearby 
clump  of  i)alms.  birds  were  calling, 
doves  strutted  across  the  roadway,  all 
Nature  seemed  to  be  glad,  and  even 
I-'crnando  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
break  into  a  brisk  trot,  though  possibly 
my  hurrahs  contributed  as  much  as  his 
own  sentiment  to  this  unusual  display 
of  exuberance. 

The  Llanos  have  been  described  so 
differently  by  diflferent  travellers  that 
one  hesitates  to  record  one's  im])res- 
sions.  Are  they,  as  Huml)oldt  saw  them. 
a  vast  "sea  of  grass"  dotted  with 
"islands  of  wood,"  or  are  the  forests 
more  extensive  than  the  savannahs,  as 
several  later  authorities  aver?  To  me. 
the  latter  seemed  greatly  to  preponder- 
ate, except  in  the  centre  of  the  i)alm 
belt,  but  nothing  could  be  more  difficult 
than  to  estimate  distances,  or  to  con- 
jecture the  form  of  the  alternating  ex- 
panses of  forest  and  pampas  through 
which  one  passes.  If  the  reader  can  im- 
agine a  great  patchwork  (|uilt.  irregular 
in  pattern  ancl  of  two  colors  only — one 


representing  woods  and  the  other  grass 
— with  a  line  crossing  it  at  random,  let 
him  judge  how  accurate  an  estimate  of 
the  whole  quilt  could  be  gained  from  the 
part  intersected.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
Llanos:  every  route  presents  different 
scenes,  and,  I  may  add,  each  season  a 
diflferent  aspect. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the 
Llanos  are  gradually  changing,  the  for- 
ests increasing  if  the  number  of  cattle 
decreases,  and  z'icc  versa,  and  that  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century  when  the  herds  were 
decimated  by  disease  and  drought.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
forests  should  now  be  diminishing,  but 
whether  or  not  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  the  chaparros,  or  evergreen  oaks, 
upon  the  lower  Llanos,  and  the  dwarfed 
mimosas  so  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Calabozo.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  palm  forests  are  more 
than  holding  their  own. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  llanero — I 
am  writing,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
the  dry  season — consists  of  corn  cakes, 
toasted  over  the  coals,  venison  or  beef, 
plantains,  eggs,  a  tough  white  cheese, 
and  black  coffee ;  all.  except  the  corn 
cakes  and  the  coffee,  prepared  so  badly 
that  one  wonders  how  the  people  subsist 
on  such  a  diet.  This  also,  of  course,  is 
the  menu  offered  the  traveller,  and  no 
amount  of  gold  could  procure  anything 
better,  except,  possibly,  a  few  mangoes, 
a  dry  bun  or  a  glass  of  milk.  The  chief 
article  in  every  kitchen  is  a  large  pot  of 
rancid  grease  in  which  most  of  the  food 
is  braised,  and  only  once  on  the  trip  did 
I  taste  meat  that  had  been  prepared  in 
any  other  way.  This  was  at  a  small 
ranch  where  1  had  stopped  for  my  ncxjn- 
day  meal  and  a  siesta,  and  was  joined 
by  a  prosi)erous  looking  caballero  with 
his  servant — evidently  a  man  of  impor- 
tance. The  poor  hou.sewife  was  dis- 
tracted :  by  a  most  unfortunate  mishap, 
she  informed  us.  they  were  without 
grease — what  could  be  done  ?  I  chuckled 
with  satisfaction.  "Let  us  have  a  san- 
coche  (a  stew),"  I  suggested.  The  gen- 
tleman, who  was  too  hungry  to  ride  on, 
readily  agreed,  and  before  long  we  were 
seated  in  the  corridor  with  a  delicious 
steaming  venison  stew  before  us.  while 
our  dejected  hostess  continued  her  lam- 
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entations  over  the  empty  grease  pot. 
To  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  good 
water  I  had  brought  a  package  of  tea 
with  me  on  my  trip,  and  supposed  that 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  order  a 
refreshing  cup  whenever  I  wished ;  but 
in  this  I  was  sadly  mistaken.  Tea,  I 
found,  was  an  unknown  beverage  on 
the  Llanos,  or  where  known  was  re- 
garded strictly  as  a  medicine,  and  sud- 
denly to  thrust  a  new  idea  upon  the 
llanero,  or  to  expect  him  to  give  up  a 
long  cherished  belief  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes,  shows  an  over-sanguine  dis- 
position that  might  easily  get  one  into 
trouble.  I  explained,  demonstrated, 
argued,  and  cajoled  for  the  first  few 
days,  getting  as  a  reward  for  my  labor 
a  variety  of  concoctions,  from  luke- 
warm bitters  to  hot  syrup ;  finally  I 
shirked  the  ordeal  altogether  and  drank 
what  came  to  hand. 

Of  Llano  horsemanship  I  saw  little, 
and  of  cattle  round-ups,  lassoing, 
branding,  etc.,  nothing  at  all,  so  that  I 
am  unable  to  compare  the  Llanos  in  this 
respect  with  the  Pampas  of  Argentina. 
The  llanero,  however,  appeared  to  me  a 
much  superior  type  to  the  gancho,  more 
intelligent,  and  of  a  more  peaceable  dis- 
position, but  less  active.  He  is  certainly 
a  picturesque  character  in  his  broad  felt 
hat  and  cotton  suit,  the  trousers  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  sailor's,  with  long  slits, 
called  cotizas,  upon  the  lower  outer 
sides.     He  is  fairlv  well  mounted,  but 


esteems  a  mule  as  of  more  value  than  a 
horse,  as  is,  of  course,  the  case  in  this 
latitude.  He  is  armed,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
revolver  and  knife,  and  when  hunting, 
with  an  old-fashioned  carbine  or  shot- 
gun, and  the  plentiful  supply  of  venison 
that  I  saw  upon  my  route,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  his  marksman- 
ship. On  the  whole,  he  seems  a  good- 
natured,  honest  fellow,  less  warlike  than 
his  ancestors,  but  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
My  approach  to  Calabozo,  the  chief 
town  upon  the  route,  was  a  most  mem- 
orable experience.  Instead  of  making 
the  usual  forenoon  halt,  I  foolishly 
pressed  ahead,  hoping  to  reach  the  town 
about  noon.  As  had  happened  before, 
however,  I  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  distance,  and  noon  found  us  in  the 
center  of  a  broad  savannah.  The  heat 
would  not  have  been  so  severe  even  at 
that  hour  with  the  usual  trade  winds 
blowing,  but  the  breeze  unfortunately 
died  out,  and  the  sun's  rays  beat  down 
with  an  intensity  that  I  never  before  ex- 
perienced. Then  occurred  that  phenome- 
non so  graphically  described  by  Hum- 
boldt, constantly  to  be  witnessed  on  the 
Llanos,  it  is  true,  but  strangely  exag- 
gerated on  this  sultry  day — the  mirage. 
The  belt  of  palms  and  mixed  forest  sur- 
rounding the  savannah  became  gradu- 
ally separated  from  the  latter  by  a  gray- 
ish-blue body  of  water,  half  shrouded 
by  mists,  whose  waves  rose  and  sank  in 
a  trembling,  uncertain  swell,  apparently 
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covering  a  considerable  iKtrtion  of  the 
plain,  and  in  places  Hooding  the  forest. 
It  was  a  strange  sight,  but  our  sorry 
plight  did  not  permit  me  to  lose  any 
time  in  observing  it  accurately,  and  we 
hastened  on.  My  water  bottles  were 
now  empty,  and  when  we  at  last 
reached  the  woods.  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  flung  myself  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  trunk  and  straightway  fell  into  a 
feverish  sleep.  I  awoke  to  find  myself 
on  my  feet  two  yards  away — a  twig  had 
fallen  on  my  face,  which  my  semi-dor- 
mant nerves  had  judged  to  be  an  insect. 
Remounting.  I  urged  Fernando  ahead, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, my  face  dyed  a  deep  red,  lips 
cracked,  and  feet  blistered.  All  the 
buoyancy  of  my  first  morning  on  the 
Llanos  had  somehow  disappeared. 

Calabozo,  notwithstanding  its  isola- 
ted position,  is  a  place  of  no  little  im- 
portance, and  may  be  called  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Llanos.  Here  most  of  the 
caravans  and  pack  trains  end  their  jour- 
ney ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  comforts, 
and  even  luxuries,  the  people  have  man- 
aged to  import  from  the  outside  world, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and 
great  cost  of  transportation.  The  Llanos 
hereabout  are  known  as  the  plains  of 
(luarico,  named  after  an  apparently  in- 


significant stream  that  rises  near  the 
lake  of  X'alencia,  and,  after  much  de- 
vious winding,  finds  its  way  to  the 
Apure.  The  valley  of  the  Guarico,  in 
fact,  marks  the  route  of  the  Caniino 
Real  through  the  mountains,  and  as  I 
crossed  and  recrossed  its  dry  bed,  and 
here  at  Calabozo  gazed  upon  a  muddy 
current  no  deeper  than  the  length  of 
Fernando's  shaggy  little  legs,  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  this  in  midwinter  is 
an  important  river,  larger,  probably, 
than  the  Thames,  and  easily  navigable 
for  a  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  the 
•Apure  re(|uired  nearly  four  days,  and 
although  the  country  was  comparatively 
unsettled,  and  the  road  in  places  but  a 
mere  trail,  I  suffered  from  fewer  dis- 
comforts than  on  the  upper  Llanos.  The 
latter,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  end  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Calabozo;  the 
region  between  that  and  the  Apure,  be- 
sides other  regions  beyond,  being 
known  as  the  lower  Llanos.  These  two 
sections  are  divided  by  long  barbed  wire 
fences,  which  are  built  jointly  by  the 
rich  cattle  owners,  who  also  drive  their 
live  stock  back  and  forth  in  common 
herds,  just  as  lumbermen  mix  their 
marked  timbers  in  a  river,  to  be  sorted 
and  claimed  at  the  point  of  distribution. 
Tie  palms  on  the  lowlands  are  not  so 
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numerous  as  above  Calabozo,  and  in- 
deed the  woods  in  places  appeared  so 
similar  to  our  northern  "second 
growth"  forests  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  I  was  but  a  few  degrees 
from  the  equator.  A  close  inspection, 
however,  discloses  the  trailing  lianas, 
strange  flowering  trees,  and  the  ever- 
present  orchid,  and,  as  if  to  banish  all 
thoughts  of  the  far-off  homeland,  the 
woods  suddenly  resound  with  the  bowl- 
ings of  a  forlorn  araguato. 

Besides  the  araguatos,  which,  revers- 
ing the  old  maxim,  make  themselves 
heard  and  not  seen,  and  a  few  deer 
and  foxes,  I  encountered  no  native  ani- 
mals ;  but  the  variety  and  number  of 
birds  to  be  seen  was  simply  astonishing. 
The  commonest  is  a  black  and  yellow 
bird  called  by  the  natives  the  escoba 
("broom  bird" — probably  the  arcn- 
dajo),  which  flock  to  every  doorstep, 
and  often  hop  inside  to  steal  a  morsel 
of  food.  As  the  native  method  of  stor- 
ing fresh  meat  is  simply  to  hang  it  in 
long  strips  upon  clothes-lines  in  the 
open  air,  the  reader  may  imagine  what 
a  commotion  there  is  in  the  bird  world 
after  a  killing.  The  escohas,  as  a  rule, 
monopolize  the  line,  and  are  usually  al- 
lowed to  eat  their  fill ;  but  when  the  vul- 
tures congregate,  generally  after  the 
first  day,  the  llanero's  patience  is  ex- 
hausted, and  he  removes  the  unsavory 
mess  to  the  kitchen.  A  stranger  would 
expect  him  to  use  his  shot-gun,  but  am- 
munition is  too  expensive  to  waste  on 
birds,  and  even  the  vultures  are  exempt. 

Birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  such  as 
the  macaw,  the  parrot,  and  the  hum- 
ming-bird, are  not  so  common  on  the 
Llanos  as  one  would  suppose,  but  the 
white  heron,  which,  even  here,  is  in 
danger  of  being  exterminated  on  ac- 
count of  its  valuable  egrets,  the  mag- 
nificent flamingo,  the  scarlet  ibis,  the 
roseate  spoonbill,  and  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  game  birds,  fairly  swarm  in 
the  marshes  and  shallow  lagoons,  while 
the  commonest  of  all  (if  the  seeming 
paradox  be  permitted)  is  the  rare 
hoazin.  So  rare  (  !)  indeed,  is  the  latter 
that  many  museums  still  lack  a  single 
specimen,  though  several  in  the  United 
States  have  recently  combined  and  dis- 
patched a  naturalist  from  New  York  to 
supply  the  deficiency.     I  did  not  shoot 


any  hoazins,  but  I  photographed  a  tree, 
one  day,  on  which  at  least  fifty  were 
perched,  so  that  I  was  able  to  prophecy 
the  abundant  success  of  the  expedition. 

The  traveller,  not  only  on  the  Llanos 
but  throughout  all  tropical  America, 
generally  carries  a  hammock  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  his  equipment,  and 
strings  it  up  wherever  he  chooses  to 
sleep.  It  is  an  excellent  custom  for  hot 
climates,  especially  in  the  Orinoco 
country,  where  beds,  indeed,  are  rarely 
to  be  found ;  but  this,  like  much  else  in 
life,  one  has  to  learn  by  experience.  I 
had  provided  myself  with  a  blanket,  but 
supposing  that  hammocks  could  easily 
be  rented  at  the  various  posadas  along 
the  way,  had  foolishly  set  off  without 
one.  I  learned  my  lesson  .one  night, 
nearly  the  close  of  the  journey,  when, 
unable  to  secure  a  hammock,  I  had  to 
stretch  my  weary  limbs  on  the  mud 
floor  of  an  open  corridor.  The  experi- 
ence, indeed,  was  quite  like  that  in  the 
forest — I  awoke  to  find  myself  leaping 
to  my  feet  with  the  impression  that  a 
venomous  insect  was  upon  me.  It  was 
not  an  insect,  and  it  was  not  venomous 
— only  a  harmless  snake  seeking  warmth 
by  lying  across  my  throat,  but  the  sen- 
sation is  one  that  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get, and  my  vow  never  to  travel  again 
in  the  tropics  without  carrying  a  ham- 
mock is  one  that  I  shall  never  be 
tempted  to  break. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  leaving  Villa 
de  Cura,  as  already  mentioned,  Fer- 
nando and  I  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end.  We  crossed  a  broad  savannah, 
passed  through  the  last  grove  of  palms, 
and  suddenly  beheld  the  broad  Apure 
rolling  sluggishly  between  high  banks. 
Across  the  river  lay  the  busy  little  town 
of  San  Fernando,  its  motley  array  of 
business  houses  stretched  invitingly 
along  the  water  front  and  flanked  by 
straggling  lines  of  palm-thatched  huts 
or  cottages,  a  homely  picture,  no  doubt, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  very 
beautiful  to  me  that  February  after- 
noon as  it  lay  glowing  under  the  ruddy 
beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Fernando 
and  I  crossed  on  a  ferry  constructed  of 
mahogany  dug-outs,  and  safely  landed 
on  the  opposite  shore,  with  shame  I  con- 
fess it,  I  began  negotiations  at  once  for 
the  sale  of  my  trusty  little  companion. 


THE  TRAIL    LEADS   THROUGH   THE  WONDERFUL  FOREST 


Costa    Rican    Indians 


By  Delia  Campbell  MacLeod 


|N  THE  republic  of  Costa 
Rica  are  remnants  of  five 
tribes,  the  Borticas,  Tala- 
mancas,  Cabecars,  Terra- 
bas.  and  Guatusos,  which 
offer  interesting  study 
ior  those  tortunate  enough  to  win  their 
confidence  and  friendship,  for  through 
no  other  channel  may  the  Indian  be  in- 
telligently observed  at  his  work  and 
play.  Each  has  its  own  language, 
which,  strangely  enough,  the  other 
tribes  do  not  understand,  though  all 
meet  on  common  ground  in  speaking 
equally  bad  Spanish,  and  preserve  the 
old  village  tribal  life,  living  in  palm- 
thatched  huts  along  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  rivers  that  abound  in  Costa 
Rica.  Quite  as  susceptible  to  gewgaws 
as  were  the  savages  who  gave  Colum- 
bus gold  for  glass  beads,  they  willingly 
exchange  for  calicoes  and  gay  trinkets 
some  of  the  wonderful  products  of  their 
own  primitive  looms  and  spindles. 

Unfortunately  those  tribes  which 
have  become,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  most  civilized,  have  lost 
in  the  same  proportion  their  former  skill 
in  handicraft  work  and  in  all  feats  re- 
quiring strength  and  endurance  ;  for  the 
American  "fire  water"  is  held  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  articles  of  barter. 
Another  imported  agent  of  destruction 
for  which  the  Indian  brave  also  cher- 
ishes a  secret  passion  is  a  shot-gun.  He 
seldom  learns  to  use  it  with  any  degree 
of  skill  or  accuracy,  but  even  if  it  is  un- 
loaded carries  it  laboriously,  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  effect  he  is  producing  on 
envious  beholders. 

To  reach  the  heart  of  the  forest  one 
leaves  San  Jose  and  goes  by  rail  to  San 
Domingo,  a  quaint  little  town  set  in 
eternal  sunshine.  From  there  take  the 
forest  trail  on  mule  back,  carrying  all 


the  necessities  of  camp  life,  with  a  good 
supply  of  extra  provisions,  unless  you 
have  a  weakness  for  monkey  steak  or 
broiled  parrots — neither  of  which  is  a 
delicacy  to  be  scorned  by  a  hungry  per- 
son. The  trail  leads  through  the  won- 
derful enchanted  forest  where  the  trees 
are  those  one  used  to  see  in  pictures  in 
the  big  geography,  and  which  one 
never  credited  with  being  anything  but 
beautiful  examples  of  some  illustrator's 
dream.  And  best  of  all,  in  this  wildly 
beautiful  region,  each  tree  has  its  own 
hanging  garden,  surpassing  those  of 
Babylon  of  old,  of  orchids  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  among  which  flit  vivid 
birds-of-paradise  of  glittering  sheen 
and  gorgeous  tail  feathers.  This  is  a 
country  where  one's  dreams  of  the 
tropics  come  true. 

Two  weeks'  journey  (since  it  is  a 
land  where  no  one  hurries,  and  where 
one  may  leave  the  beaten  trail  as  often 
as  fancy  dictates  to  explore  an  alluring 
jungle)  brings  the  traveller  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Guatusos,  whose  villages 
are  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Frio,  near  the  borders  of  Nicaragua. 
They  fish  and  hunt  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  arrow  for  fishing,  specially 
made  for  that  purpose  from  the  peje 
vale  (fish  palm),  is  tipped  with  iron 
and  is  very  light.  Being  hollow,  it  acts 
as  a  buoy,  marking  the  place  where  the 
prey  may  be  taken  up  by  the  natives, 
who  go  out  in  canoes  for  that  purpose. 

The  Talamanca  tribe  is  ruled  by  a 
warrior  known  as  King  Antonio,  who  is 
a  genial,  if  curious,  host.  He  lives  in  a 
palm-thatched  palace  containing  a 
single  immense  room,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  more  persons  than  one  would 
like  to  say,  and  the  architecture  recalls 
certain  illustrations  in  the  old  stories 
of    Darkest    Africa.      This    tribe    does 
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very  fine  handicraft  work,  esjjecially  ex- 
celling in  making  pita  hammocks,  bead 
work,  and  curious  necklaces  of  teeth 
that  pass  for  jewels  in  the  realm.  Some 
of  these  are  of  tiger  teeth  with  beads 
between.  The  highest  value  is  placed 
on  lion  teeth  necklaces,  which  are  quite 
as    valuable   and    beautiful    articles   of 


stop  and  admire  their  new  relatives, 
thus  giving  the  marksman  excellent  op- 
portunity to  add  to  his  store.  The 
Talamancas  also  do  some  basket  work 
and  weave  on  rude  looms  the  cloth  in 
which  they  clothe  themselves. 

The  Borucas  stand  next  in  civiliza- 
tion to  the  Talamancas.     Their  village 
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jewelry  to  the  Talamancan  belle  as  the 
diamond  is  to  the  beauties  of  our  own 
society.  This  tribe  also  makes  amulets 
of  beads,  cleverly  woven  to  simulate  the 
flight  of  birds  or  other  designs,  the 
beads  employed  in  these  being  made 
from  fossil  shells  in  various  shapes  and 
coloring.  The  men  wear  crests  of 
white  heron  feathers  when  they  go  on 
great  hunts,  explaining  that  the  birds  of 
the  forest  when  they  see  these  strange 
creatures  with  feathers  like  their  own 
springing    from    their    foreheads,    will 


is  characterized  by  (juite  as  distinctive  a 
noise  as  a  modern  factory  town.  Inves- 
tigate the  steady  "l)oom-lxK)m"-ing  that 
keeps  rythmically  in  tune  with  the 
quaint  melody  they  talk  ( for  it  is  not 
singing),  and  one  will  find  the  young 
girls  and  women  beating  cotton  into 
mats  or  felts.  These  mats  are  torn  into 
strips  and  rolled  into  balls  and  the  cotton 
is  then  ready  for  the  spinning  ])rocess. 
The  machine  is  very  crude,  and  the 
shuttle  is  simply  a  half  gourd.  Flow 
they  accomplish  what  they  do  with  tho 
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arrangement  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
their  craftsmanship.  It  is  quite  as  won- 
derful as  Ole  Bull's  violin  performance 
on  one  string.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  balls  of  thread  is  spun  the  proc- 
ess of  coloring  begins.  The  dyes  are 
also  the  invention  or  discovery  of  this 
tribe,  the  black  being  the  product  of  a 
certain  kind  of  earth  and  bark  juice, 
whereas  mauve  color  is  obtained  from 
sea  shells  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  these 
shells  are  made  various  decoctions  and 
combinations ;  and  by  some  process 
which  they  will  not  reveal  these  natives 
make  four  distinct  colors :  purple,  blue, 
green,  and  pink.  In  addition  to  these 
shades  they  have  experimented  with  de- 
light with  American  dyes,  and  give  the 
preference  to  them  when  they  can  be 
obtained  from  stray  peddlers. 

When  the  thread  is  ready  for  weav- 
ing, four  sticks  are  firmly  planted  in 
the  ground,  the  height  of  these  corre- 
sponding with  the  desired  width  of  the 


fabric.  Around  these  are  wrapped  the 
colored  threads  in  the  arrangement 
planned  of  one  color  or  in  strips.  The 
shuttle  comes  into  play  now,  and  only 
a  professional  weaver  could  describe 
the  process  intelligently.  But  crude  as 
the  process  seems,  the  result  is  cloth 
that  might  truly  be  catalogued  "ever- 
lasting." 

The  Borucas  make  beautiful  pita 
hats ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  skill  in  weaving  the  tough,  dur- 
able pita  into  articles  of  high  commer- 
cial value.  They  also  make  baskets 
from  the  various  tough-fibred  trees. 

The  Cabecars  and  the  Terrabas  live 
in  the  territories  which  have  been  occu- 
pied by  their  tribes  for  centuries.  They 
are  famous  among  their  neighbors  as 
the  makers  of  small  woven  bags,  nets 
that  spread  open  to  carry  large  bun- 
dles, and  also  (from  the  bark  of  the 
mastate  tree),  blankets  and  a  kind  of 
bark-leathern  wrapper  for  holding  large 
articles. 
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HE  scda  z'irgen  (virgin 
silk) — also  called  encaje 
virgen  (virgin-lace) — of 
tropical  America,  is  a 
fibrous  pith.  Break  open 
an  ordinary  stick  of  elder 
wood,  and  you  will  find  a  spongy,  soft 
pith  inside.  It  is  quite  brittle ;  more  so 
when  dry.  But  when  you  snap  a  stick 
of  the  birabira  of  the  upper  Amazon 
forests — (and  it  requires  strength  to  do 
this) — you  find,  instead  of  a  soft  pith, 
a  mass  of  lace-like  fibers,  already  woven 
into  fabric  form  by  nature.  It  has  sim- 
ply to  be  pulled  out  and  unrolled  into 
sheets.  Some  of  these  measure  a  meter 
square  (about  40  inches). 

It  is  used  by  the  Latin-American 
sefioritas  for  bridal  veils,  nuns'-veiling, 
kerchiefs,  mantillas,  as  mosquito-cur- 
taining, portieres,  sheeting,  and,  on  the 


estancias  (farms)  quite  frequently 
sheets  of  this  virgin-lace  are  made  into 
mule-harness,  fence-ropes,  hammocks, 
tow-ropes  on  the  rivers,  ct  al.  For  such 
is  the  strength  of  the  material — al- 
though so  delicate  in  single-sheet  form 
— that  it  can  be  used  for  anchor  ropes 
and  suspension  foot-bridges ! 

It  is  to  tropical  America  almost  what 
the  bamboo  is  to  tropical  Asia. 

So  plentiful  is  the  material  among  the 
mountainous  forests  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Amazon  and  interior  Peru,  that, 
when  soiled,  it  is  rarely  washed,  but  a 
new  supply  obtained  from  the  woods 
for  household  purposes ;  while  the  used 
material  is  relegated  to  the  outhouses 
for  winding  into  ropes  for  the  purposes 
already  indicated.  Still,  the  material  is 
washable. 

The  silk-lace,  or  virgin-lace,  is  (as  its 
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THE  VIRGIN   LACE  AS   IT  GROWS   IN    THE 
BRANCHES 

first  given  name  implies),  of  a  soft,  lus- 
trous gloss ;  and,  after  exposure  to  the 
tropical  sun,  becomes  bleached  to  a  daz- 
zling snow-white.  As  discovered  grow- 
ing in  its  fibrous-pith  form  (after  re- 
moving the  covering  bark ),  it  is  of  a 
soft  creamy  white,  beautiful  in  itself 
to  behold.   In  this  shape  (as  illustrated) 


it  is  often  used  as  a  dainty  whisk-brush. 
Many  the  works  of  nature  I  have  be- 
held in  this  world ;  and  regard  this  as 
one  of  nature's  most  exquisite  achieve- 
ments on  a  small  scale. 

Another  nature-woven  silk-lace  of  the 
tropics  is  from  the  bark  of  the  morus- 
alba.  This  is  really  a  primordial  silk — 
the  silkworm  gets  its  fiber  from  the  same 
tree,  and,  developing  the  fiber  through 
its  body,  makes  it  an  organic  or  animal 
substance. 

The  natural  vegetable  substance, 
however,  is  of  an  exquisite  fineness 
which  the  worm  itself  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  imitating.  In  its  original  state  it 
is  of  a  beautiful  snow-white;  but  the 
Indians  who  form  it  into  blanket-like 
sheets  for  their  own  uses,  cover  it  with 
crude  markings,  which  they  consider  or- 
namentation, but  which  the  scribe  is 
bound  to  pronounce  disfiguring. 

It  has  a  great  variety  of  uses,  serving 
almost  ec|ually  well  as  ix)rtiere  or  loin- 
cloth, table-mat  or  carpet,  canoe-sail  or 
awning.  In  big  sheets,  and  unmarked — 
that  is,  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  tree 
— it  is  used  for  bridal  veils,  mantillas, 
and  light  wraps  during  cool  evening 
hours.      It  mav  be  washed,  with  care. 
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THE   SILK  BARK-CLOTH,   WITH   NATIVE    MARKINGS 


Like  all  vegetable  textiles,  it  is  danger- 
ously inflammable. 

Yet  another  lace-like  bark-cloth  is 
that  made  from  cocoanut  bark.  It  is  of  a 
brown  color — looks  like  porous  leather, 
is  of  great  strength ;  and  is  used  for 
portieres,  awnings,  canoe-sails,  and  a 
dozen  other  purposes. 

The  method  of  preparation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  natives  rip  off  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and,  after  soaking  this  in  water, 
beat  out  the  woody  tissue.  There  re- 
mains the  interlacing  network  of  fibre. 
Then  two  layers  of  this  material  are 
meshed   by   beating   into   one   another, 


somewhat  as  matted  hand-made  felts 
are  formed. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  Have 
these  nature-woven,  fibrous  cloths  any 
utilizable  value  among  our  people  of  the 
North?  Can  they  be  imported  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  and  used  in  our  indus- 
tries? Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  inves- 
tigation. There  are  the  fibers ;  it  is  for 
the  ingenious  to  do  the  rest. 

The  paper-factories  of  Italy  have,  in 
bygone  years,  drawn  largely  on  such 
sources  of  supply,  making  from  these 
fibres  certain  kinds  of  paper  in  which 
great  strength  was  necessary. 


The    Islands    of    Salt 


A  long,  low  strip  of  land,  girt  with 
silver-white  beaches  marred  with  the 
blackened  bones  of  wrecks.  At  one  end 
a  solitary  lighthouse,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity a  little  scattering  town  of  lime- 
stone and  wooden  houses,  with  here  and 
there  along  the  shore  great  glistening 
piles  of  salt ;  such  is  Turks  Island 
viewed  from  the  sea. 

On  landing  at  the  tiny  pier  one  finds 
the  town  much  the  same  as  other  small 
West  Indian  ports:  the  same  ragged, 
happy-go-lucky  negroes,  the  same  glar- 
ing white  roads  and  limestone  walls, 
and  the  same  brightly  painted  houses 
with  projecting  second  stories  forming 
balconies  above  the  streets. 

A  few  steps  from  the  landing  place 
we  pass  a  huge  pile  of  salt,  several  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  broad,  and  fifty  feet 
or  more  in  height.  Beyond  this  is  an- 
other and  another,  while  looking  in- 
land the  salt  fields  or  "pans"  are  re- 
vealed. These  salt  pans  are  merely  low. 
pond-like  depressions  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  shore,  but  covering  the 
greater  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
island.  These  low  places  are  walled  off 
into  squares  of  various  sizes  and  depths, 
and  into  the  first  set  the  sea  water  is 
allowed  to  run. 

After  remaining  in  this  first  reservoir 
for  about  six  weeks,  or  until  the  greater 
|X)rtioti  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  it 
is  drawn  off  into  a  second  series  of  shal- 
lower pans,  where  it  remains  for  two 
weeks  more.  My  this  time  it  has 
reached  a  sirupy  consistency  and  is 
pumjjed.  by  windmills  and  strange  con- 
trivances like  a  series  of  lx)at  sails  con- 
nected with  an  upright  post,  into  the 
last,  or  drying  pans.  I  lere  it  remains  for 
two  to  three  weeks,  until  thoroughly 
crystallized,  and  during  that  time  it  is 
raked,  shovelled  and  hoed  over  repeat- 


edly in  order  that  it  may  be  uniformly 
dried. 

As  soon  as  crystallization  is  complete 
the  salt  is  raked  into  piles  and  shov- 
elled into  carts  and  taken  to  the  salt 
houses,  where  it  is  stored,  still  further 
dried  and  finally  broken  up  and  bar- 
relled or  bagged  for  export,  or  else 
dumped  in  the  immense  piles  along  the 
shore  to  be  loaded  in  bulk. 

The  Turks  Islanders  speak  of  salt  as 
though  it  were  a  vegetable.  You  hear 
of  a  good  or  bad  "salt  crop."  of  "rais- 
ing" so  many  bushels  of  salt,  or  of  "har- 
vesting" the  salt.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
salt  is  the  only  crop  raised,  and  every 
bit  of  food,  wearing  apparel  or  fuel 
used  on  the  island  is  imported. 

When  we  consider  the  size  of  the 
islands  the  "crop"  raised  is  certainly 
large.  300.000  bushels  being  jiroduced 
annually  on  Grand  Turk,  while  the  crop 
at  Caicos  amounts  to  nearly  a  million 
bushels,  and  that  of  Little  Turk  to 
250.000  bushels. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  output 
the  people  are  very  poor.  and.  in  fact, 
are  considered  the  most  poverty-stricken 
of  all  West  Indians.  The  only  break 
in  the  dull  monotony  of  their  lives  is 
the  fortnightly  steamer  from  New  York 
and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
ships  plying  between  Bermuda  and 
Jamaica. 

The  people  are  hospitable,  educated, 
and.  owing  to  cable  communication,  are 
well  versed  in  the  doings  of  the  |)eople 
of  foreign  lands.  It  is  to  l)e  said  also 
that,  as  good  roads  are  not  lacking,  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  drive  about  con- 
siderably, and  on  the  whole  enjoy  them- 
selves despite  the  fact  that  their  island 
home  may  appear  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
world,  its  only  scenery  salt  jx^nds.  and 
its  only  product  salt. 


Chile  s    Progress 

Editor's  Note. — It  is  our  intention  to  present  in  an  early  number  descriptions  of  Chile  of 
to-day.  Meantime,  from  our  book-shelves  we  take  down  a  volume  published  in  1825  (Proc- 
tor's Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  in  the  years  1823  and  1824), 
which  aflfords  glimpses  of  the  Chile  of  long  ago,  especially  of  her  principal  towns,  El  Puerto 
and  El  Pueblo,  as  they  used  to  be  called. 

Reprinting,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  a  few  pages  from  that  book,  we  select 
also  from  our  collections  of  old  engravings  and  of  recent  photographs  contrasted  views  of 
Valparaiso  and  of  Santiago :  thus,  by  way  of  preface,  recalling  the  day  of  small  things  and 
severe  trials  just  at  the  close  of  an  epoch  that  had  given  promise  of  achievement  in  the  mod- 
ern sense,  by  proving  the  quality  of  Chilean  courage. 


E  DID  not  see  Valparaiso 
until  we  were  close  to  it, 
owing  to  its  being  so 
H^  completely  screened  by 
the  cliffs.  It  consists  of 
^a  one  long  straggling 
street,  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  sea  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hills.  In  fact,  they  approach 
in  some  places  so  close  to  the  ocean,  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  away  part 
of  the  rocky  mountains  to  give  width 
for  a  passage.  There  are,  however, 
two  or  three  small  ravines,  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  street,  which  have 
been  built  upon.  Ground  for  this  pur- 
pose indeed  is  so  scarce  that  one  or  two 
houses  have  been  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  precipice,  which  must  be  at  least  a 
hundred  yards  above  the  dwellings 
below. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Almendral  or  suburbs,  and  the  Port. 
In  the  Almendral  the  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  hills  is  wider,  and  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  few  gardens.  This  part  has 
probably  from  its  name  (Almond 
grove)  consisted  formerly  of  gardens 
until  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
town  made  the  land  more  valuable. 
The  Port  is  built  round  a  small  cove,  in 
which  the  shipping  lies.  When  we  ar- 
rived Valparaiso  exhibited  a  most  mel- 
ancholy spectacle,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  earthquake.  The  Almendral  suf- 
fered most  severely,  scarcely  a  house 
having  escaped ;  and  it  was  surprising 
that  in  six  months  the  inhabitants 
should  not  have  made  more  progress  in 


rebuilding  their  habitations.  In  the 
government  departments  this  delay  was 
especially  obvious,  for  while  most  pri- 
vate persons  were  employed  either  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  or  in  recon- 
structing their  dwellings,  nearly  all  the 
public  buildings  were  suffered  to  re- 
main a  heap  of  ruins.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  church  in 
the  Almendral,  which,  though  its  walls 
were  composed  of  solid  materials,  at 
least  four  feet  in  thickness,  yielded  to 
the  shock,  and  buried  ntimbers  of  mis- 
erable victims,  who  had  hoped  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  would  secure  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. The  castle  and  fort  of  Val- 
paraiso also  had  precisely  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  battered  to  pieces 
by  an  enemy.  Some  of  the  new  houses 
were  rebuilt,  as  it  was  called,  "earth- 
quake proof,"  entirely  of  wood  or 
boughs  of  trees  entwined  with  the  tim- 
bers, plastered  over  with  mud,  and  then 
whitewashed.  Many  shocks  were  felt 
while  we  were  in  Valparaiso,  and  so 
strongly  did  the  inhabitants  retain  the 
remembrance  of  the  calamity,  that  on 
the  slightest  alarm  they  rushed  into  the 
streets,  crossing  themselves,  and  calling 
upon  the  Virgin  to  save  them. 

Having  letters  to  General  O'Higgins, 
the  late  director  of  Chili,  and  learning 
that  I  could  see  him,  although  a  kind  of 
state  prisoner,  I  determined  to  call  upon 
him.  I  found  him  living  in  the  house 
of  the  governor  of  Valparaiso,  Zenteno, 
and  allowed  to  walk  anywhere  in  the 
town  on  his  parole.  I  was  much  pleased 
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with  the  interview,  and  found  him  par- 
ticularly lively  and  entertaining.  This 
veteran  officer  was  born  in  South 
America,  but  educated  in  Ireland,  of 
which  his  ancestors  were  natives.  He 
speaks  our  language  remarkably  well, 
and  seems  particularly  attached  to 
everything  English.  He  is  short  in 
stature,  and  corpulent,  and  his  face  re- 
minded me  much  of  the  ixDrtraits  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  O'Higgins  is  an  un- 
doubtedly brave  man,  and  a  tolerable 
general-officer ;  but  his  character  seems 
to  be  too  open  and  undesigning  for 
times  of  intrigue  and  revolution.  He 
acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  lib- 
eration of  Chili,  as  he  formed  a  large 
party  in  favor  of  its  indejjendence.  and 
was  present  with  San  Martin  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chacabuco.  When,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  royalist  army  under  Osorio 
surprised  the  patriots  by  night.  O'Hig- 
gins, by  his  influence  and  activity,  re- 
stored order  in  the  capital,  and  assisted 


his  friend  in  re-organizing  the  scattered 
troops.  He  was  a  main  instrument  in 
bringing  into  the  field  the  army  which 
a  short  time  afterwards  gained  the  field 
of  MaijX)  over  the  victorious  enemy, 
who  was  marching  in  full  confidence  to 
take  possession  of  Santiago.  O'Hig- 
gins would  have,  i)erhaps,  made  a  good 
director  to  Chili  if  he  had  acted  for  him- 
self, and  had  not  allowed  a  designing 
minister  to  rule  his  councils.  His  name 
is  a  considerable  support  to  the  cause  of 
independence,  as  his  father,  the  viceroy 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  has  left  a  character 
which  will  always  be  revered  in  South 
America. 

X'alparaiso  enjoys  a  very  considerable 
trade :  on  an  average,  there  are  as  many 
as  eighty  vessels  continually  in  the  har- 
bor, including  the  old  hulks  called  the 
navy,  and  the  national  vessels.  The  or- 
dinary lunulK'r  of  British  ships  may  be 
about  twenty,  and  nearly  as  many  North 
Americans. 


Baron  de  Rio  Branco 


A  descendant  of  a  very  distinguished 
Brazilian  family,  .son  of  the  celebrated 
Mar(|uis  de  Rio  I>ranco.  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  Brazilian 
Empire.  IJaron  Rio  Branco  made  (|uite 
a  name  for  himself  in  public  affairs 
when  he  was  a  mere  youth.  The  Bra- 
zilians are  particularly  grateful  to  him 
for  the  remarkable  success  he  achieved 
in  conducting,  at  various  times,  negotia- 
tions in  Wa.shington.  I^mdon  and 
Paris,  of  three  very  imix)rtant  border 
litigations,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
the  addition  to  the  Brazilian  Republic  of 
immense  territories  in  dispute  on  the 
south  as  well  as  on  the  north  of  Brazil. 
These  negotiations  kept  him  abroad  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  after  their  con- 
clusion he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  successively  as 
minister  to  Germany  and  to  England. 

His    demonstrated    abilitv    in    such 


fields  had  meanwhile  become  so  con- 
spicuous that  the  conservative  press  of 
the  country  urgently  demanded  his  re- 
turn to  Brazil  to  take  charge  of  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  complied  with 
this  urgent  re(|uest  of  the  jKople.  At 
his  home-coming  after  many  years  of 
absence,  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  popu- 
lar demonstration,  such  as  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed. Subse(|uent  events  have  shown 
the  wisdom  of  Baron  Rio  Branco's  ap- 
IK)intment  at  the  head  of  the  I  Brazilian 
cabinet.  His  success  in  directing  the 
foreign  affairs  of  his  country  has  been 
l)henomenal.  and  marks  the  starting 
lK)int  of  a  new  era  in  Brazilian  public 
life.  The  Xew  lirazil  can  claim  him 
as  its  foremost  representative,  and  all 
the  indications  at  present  justify  the 
presumption  that  he  will  l)e  one  of  the 
future  Presidents  of  Brazil.  S. 
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By   Seymour  Dunbar 


J%  HIS  is  not  an  article  for 
K~^  r^  n  the  exporting  house  or 
factory,  which  has  al- 
ready built  up  a  sound 
and  profitable  trade  with 
the  countries  of  Latin- 
America.  Such  a  concern  already  knows 
all  that  is  here  set  forth,  and  a  great 
deal  more  besides  (and  is  mighty  glad 
of  it).  Nor  is  it  an  article  that  pretends 
to  cover  a  subject  that  is  altogether  too 
big  and  important  for  any  one  man  or 
any  one  concern  to  master  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  simply  a  peep  through  the 
telescope  of  commercial  astronomy  at 
the  innumerable  constellations  of  op- 
portunity in  the  southern  hemisphere  of 
the  modern  business  world.  If  it  gives 
a  little  aid  to  some  of  those  who  are 
now  looking  toward  the  southern  mar- 
kets for  the  first  time,  with  that  feeling 
of  Tielplessness  which  unfamiliarity  be- 
gets, it  will  have  accomplished  all  that 
is  intended. 

Certain  it  is  that  within  the  past  few 
years  the  investors  and  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain — and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  business  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States — have  at  last  come  to  a 
keen  realization  that  South  America, 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  constitute  a  very  wonderful  field 
for  developmental  and  commercial  en- 
terprise. So  much  is  admitted,  for  it 
has  been  proclaimed  times  without  num- 
bei",  in  every  language,  and  by  every 
method  known  to  the  twentieth  century 
business  man  and  government  bureau. 

Now  comes  the  real  phenomenon  of 
the  situation.  It  is  this :  Despite  the 
universal  recognition  of  an  obvious  fact, 
despite  the  really  large  amounts  of 
money  invested  in  Latin- America  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  the  increased  ef- 


forts of  the  north  to  develop  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  Latin-America, 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  new  capital 
placed  there,  and  the  reaching  after  new 
business,  have  been  but  a  bagatelle  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunity. 

Why?  It  is  true  that  talk  usually 
outruns  action,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  has  happened  in  this  case.  It  is 
not  usual  for  investors,  men  of  affairs 
and  business  houses  that  are  ordinarily 
alert  and  far  seeing,  to  recognize  op- 
portunity and  yet  not  accept  it.  We  are 
speaking  in  bulk — not  of  the  compara- 
tively few  who  have  undertaken  a  work 
mutually  advantageous  to  themselves 
and  our  southern  neighbors — but  of  the 
multitude  who  have  paused  at  the 
threshold  of  endeavor  and  have  not  en- 
tered into  the  arena  of  performance. 

The  backwardness  and  hesitancy  of 
the  northern  business  world  in  availing 
itself  of  Latin-America's  cordial  invita- 
tion to  legitimate  and  mutually  helpful 
co-operation  has  inspired  a  collection  of 
explanations  countless  in  number,  and 
all  but  infinite  in  variety.  But  may  it 
not  be  true  that  these  so-called  explana- 
tions are  in  reality  nothing  but  symp- 
toms that  themselves  need  to  be  ex- 
plained ? 

It  has  been  declared,  for  instance, 
that  the  north  could  better  co-operate 
with  Latin-America  in  the  broader  de- 
velopment of  those  southern  countries  if 
more  international  banks  were  estab- 
lished in  the  great  cities  of  our  neigh- 
bors ;  if  there  were  niore  and  swifter 
means  of  communication  between  our 
ports  and  theirs ;  if  each  had  a  better 
understanding  of  the  other's  methods ; 
if  we  had  one  common  speech  instead 
of  several  tongues.  Let  these  proposi- 
tions be  granted,  and  there  still  remains 
the  question  :  Why  aren't  the  banks  es- 
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tablisliecl ;  why  aren't  there  more  ships  ; 
why  isn't  there  a  closer  understanding 
and  co-operation? 

J  Jack  of  these  things  is  to  be  found 
the  fundamental  answer.  It  is  because 
the  north,  in  the  person  of  its  men  of 
action,  has  not  applied  to  this  compara- 
tively simple  problem  the  standard 
jirinciples  by  which  it  daily  solves  the 
similar  questions  that  arise  at  home. 

The  situation,  in  its  elements  of  hesi- 
tation and  uncertainty,  is  substantially 
identical  with  that  indecision  which  ])er- 
vaded  public  opinion  in  the  L'nited 
States  soon  after  the  Civil  War  uix)n 
the  (|uestion  of  the  resumjjtion  of 
specie  payments.  Kverylx)dy  agreed  that 
resumption  would  be  a  most  excellent 
and  admirable  thing,  and  so  everybody 
stayed  awake  all  night  trying  to  devise 
some  plan  for  bringing  it  about.  There 
were  almost  as  many  plans  as  there 
were  people.  Then  up  rose  old  John 
Sherman  one  day  and  remarked :  "The 
way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  "Sure 
enough. "  echoed  everybody  else,  "how 
odd  we  didn't  think  of  it  before."  How 
absurdly  simple  is  the  philosoi)hy  of 
truth. 

When  a  bank  is  needed  in  the  United 
States  it  appears.  If  it  is  wanted  in  a 
particular  hurry — on  occasions  like  the 
opening  of  Oklahoma  to  settlement — it 
arrives  in  a  wagon  and  lives  in  a  tent ; 
but  it  is  a  bank,  and  does  business.  It 
fills  the  bill. 

So  with  international  banks  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  City. 
Santiago,  Havana,  Lima  and  other  cen- 
ters of  I^tin-.\merica.  When  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  (iermany,  Italy,  Eng- 
land and  I'Vance  have  desired  such 
institutions  to  facilitate  the  affairs  of  in- 
ternational commerce,  they  have  not  or- 
ganized debating  s(Kieties  to  discuss  the 
(|uestion.  They  have  organized  the 
banks. 

The  fact  that  the  daily  affairs  and 
merchandizing  of  I^tin-.\merica  are 
carried  on  in  Spanish.  Portugese. 
Irench  and  one  or  two  other  languages 
<l<K's  not.  by  any  meatis.  constitute  an 
insuj)erable  barrier  to  the  transaction 
of  business  between  our  neighlM)rs  and 
the  I'^iglish-tongue  people  of  the  north. 
To  .speak  the  language  of  one's  friends 
and   neighl)ors.    when   among   them,    is 


assuredly  an  advantage,  but  that  sole  at- 
tainment never  has.  and  never  will,  re- 
sult in  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods, 
to  the  nuitual  benefit  of  both  i)arties  to 
the  transaction. 

Success  in  business  is  built  on  the  uni- 
versal language  of  commerce,  wherein 
prices  are  the  nouns,  qualities  are  the 
adjectives,  courtesies  are  the  verbs,  and 
the  fair  methods  are  the  conjunctions 
that  bind  them  all  together. 

When  a  northern,  Knglish-si)eaking 
business  man  hears  of  a  jxissible  new 
market  in  the  north  that  may.  if  prop- 
erly studied,  absorb  $25,000  worth,  or 
$100,000  worth  of  his  product  yea''ly, 
and  su|)ply  him  with  a  like  amount  of 
raw  product  or  material  for  his  own 
mills,  he  gets  to  that  territory,  either  in 
person  or  by  reliable  jiroxy,  as  cjuickly 
as  steam  will  take  him.  He  studies  that 
I^otential  market  in  all  its  phases ;  care- 
fully notes  its  i)eculiarities.  To  take 
such  action,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  axiomatic.  He  scrupulously  strives 
to  make  himself,  his  goods  and  his 
credit,  worthy  of  the  confidence,  gcx^l 
will  and  friend.shij)  of  those  with  whom 
he  desires  to  buy  and  sell.  .According 
to  the  measure  of  his  .success  in  tho.sc- 
res|H?cts  is  the  measure  of  his  reward. 
That  is  the  whole  thing,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  a  newly  discovered  market 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars — in  the 
north. 

lUu  that  princii)le  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  the  vast  jmrchasing  and  selling 
market  of  the  south,  a  market  which — 
descending  to  vulgar  figures — buys  an<l 
.sells  more  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
commodities  every  year.  The  Cnited 
States,  for  instance,  lx)ught  only  about 
$350,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  all 
South  .\merica.  Central  .\merica.  Mex- 
ico an<l  the  West  Indies  in  n/)7.  and 
sold  to  those  same  countries  alxuit 
$250,000,000  worth  of  goods.  Vet  the 
total  imiK)rts  of  the  l'nited  States  that 
year  amounted  to  nearly  $1,435,000,000, 
and  her  exjM)rts  to  al)out  $1,880,000,000. 

Her  trade  with  all  those  vast  and 
wealthy  regions  amounted  to  consider- 
ably less  than  one-sixth  of  her  total  for- 
eign commerce.  Of  the  Cnited  States' 
exports  in  1907,  amounting  to  $[.880,- 
000.000  in  value,  only  alxMit  $82,000,- 
0(X1  worth  w.'i*;  «'1(I  t.>  .Sontli    \inorioa. 
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That  is  enough  of  figures.  Any  one 
can  get  them.  The  point  which  they 
show  with  an  emphasis  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  is,  that  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  not  applied,  to  the  cultivation  of 
close  and  cordial  relations  with  Latin- 
America,  the  principles  which  it  uses  at 
home.  It  has  not  made,  in  sincere  good 
faith,  enough  effort  to  get  acquainted 
— to  understand  the  good  qualities  and 
habits,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  other 
fellow.  It  has  not  sought  for  knowl- 
edge at  first  hand  on  the  scale  that 
world  conditions  justify. 

The  liners  that  cross  the  Atlantic  are 
crowded  with  business  men— heads  of 
houses — who  go  personally  to  investi- 
gate the  markets  and  trade  system  of 
Europe,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  in 
closest  possible  touch  with  those  condi- 
tions, and  act  in  accordance  with  them. 
The  Pacific  boats  carry  many  other  re- 
sponsible men  who  are  going  to  study 
the  like  things  in  Asia.  But  few  in- 
deed are  the  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  of  North  America  who  have 
gone  to  make  a  study  of  the  great  mar- 
ket, both  for  purchase  and  sale,  that  lies 
to  the  south.  When  they  do  get  the 
habit,  and  do  learn,  by  personal  study, 
the  conditions  that  there  prevail,  they 
will  esteem  the  business  friendship  and 
acumen  of  their  southern  neighbors 
much  more  highly  than  they  do  to-day. 

Here  is  what  one  business  man  of  the 
United  States  has  said  on  this  subject. 
The  author  of  the  words  is  Mr.  P>ank 
Wiborg,  a  member  of  a  large  export 
manufacturing  firm  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  went  to  South  America  to  see  for 
himself,  and  after  he  came  back  he 
wrote  a  little  book,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing passages  are  taken  : 

"Business  men  have  said  to  me :  'Why 
go  to  South  America?  Haven't  we  all 
we  can  do  here  at  home?'  This  sort  of 
reasoning  cannot  be  serious,  for  Amer- 
ican business  men  know  too  well  that 
even  if  to-day  we  have  all  we  can  do  at 
home,  it  behooves  us  to  prepare  for  to- 
morrow. A  flourishing  business  at  a 
standstill  is  a  contradiction  of  terms ; 
yet  it  is  what  those  men  are  looking  for- 
ward to  who  think  home  markets  will 


be  enough  to  engage  our  attention  for 
all  time. 

"'The  progress  of  American  trade  in 
South  America  has  very  often  been 
hampered  by  the  class  of  representa- 
tives that  we  have  sent.  A  smattering 
of  Spanish,  or  Portugese  does  not,  in 
my  estimation,  make  up  for  incapacity 
as  a  salesman,  nor  for  ignorance  of  the 
products  in  hand. 

"The  men  sent  to  South  America 
should  not  expect  to  use  the  same  busi- 
ness methods  that  are  '  in  vogue  here. 
The  American  salesman  believes  that 
American  business  methods  are  the  best 
on  earth.  So  they  are — for  the  Ameri- 
can. But  the  South  American  is  very 
differently  constituted  from  the  Ameri- 
can, and  many  an  argument  that  sells 
goods  in  Chicago  avails  nothing  in  Rio. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  prime  requis- 
ites of  an  article  in  America  is  that  it 
should  be  'up-to-date.'  Now  this  qual- 
ity of  'up-to-dateness'  appeals  to  the 
South  American  buyer  very  little.  To 
something  entirely  new  he  much  prefers 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use. 

"Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  more 
heads  of  firms,  business  men  of  stand- 
ing in  their  various  lines,  visit  South 
America  and  see  conditions  for  them- 
selves. This  would  be  not  only  advan- 
tageous to  them  in  conducting  the 
South  American  branches  of  their  busi- 
ness, but,  what  is  of  greater  and  gen- 
eral importance,  would  prove  to  the 
South  American  merchants  better  than 
anything  else  could  prove,  that  Ameri- 
can merchants  really  are  interested  in 
South  American  trade  to  the  very  con- 
siderable extent  of  looking  into  it  per- 
sonally. The  prevailing  feeling  in 
South  America  is  that  we  care  very  lit- 
tle for  South  America  or  South  Ameri- 
can trade.  Time  and  again  I  was  told 
by  the  merchants  and  business  men 
whom  I  called  on,  that  I  was  the  first 
head  of  a  firm  in  my  particular  business 
who  had  ever  made  them  a  personal 
visit. 

"While  the  United  States  is  severing 
the  connecting  tie  of  land  between  the 
two  Americas,  American  business  men 
should  be  strengthening  those  other  and 
closer  ties  of  commerce  and  trade." 
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(  )  CELEBRATE  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  opening  of 
the  Brazilian  ports  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world, 
the  federal  government 
of  Brazil  is  now  making 
adequate  preparations  for  a  National 
Industrial  Exposition,  which  is  to  be 
opened  on  July  14th.  Although  this  is 
the  first  effort  of  its  kind  made  by  the 
great  Brazilian  Republic,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  exhibit,  and  a  very 
characteristic  display  of  South  Ameri- 
can life  and  activity.  Especially  im- 
portant is  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  great  wonder  city  of  South 
America  will  itself  be  the  most  interest- 
ing exhibit.  In  three  years  our  friends 
beyond  the  equator  have  modernized 
this  great  southern  metropolis,  tearing 
down  more  than  15,000  houses,  recon- 
structing dozens  of  streets  and  creating 
boulevards  and  beautiful  ocean  drives, 
where  formerly  only  filthy  alleys  and 
unhealthy  swamps  existed. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
is  a  federal  district,  an  organization  like 
that  of  Washington.  D.  C,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  district  has,  during  the 
last  four  years,  exj^ended  not  less  than 
fifty  million  dollars  for  harbor  improve- 
ment and  the  sanitation  and  embellrsh- 
ment  of  the  city.  It  has  created  an  ave- 
nue, the  .Avenida  Central,  which  is  not 
inferior  to  our  famous  Fifth  .Xvenue  or 
the  Champs  Elysecs  in  Paris,  or  Unter 
den  Linden  in  Berlin ;  and  there  is  a 
great  social,  patriotic  pride  among  the 
Brazilians  relating  to  those  achieve- 
ments. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  right 
here  to  the  fact  that  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  new  improvements  centers 
in  a  little  park  and  palace,  called  the 
Monroe  Palace,  which  is  named  after 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  is  dedicated 
exclusively  to  great  scientific,  jxilitical, 
festive  and  patriotic  gatherings.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  Palace,  on  the 
Avenida  Central,  is  the  new  National 
Library,  a  palace  of  mag^iificcnt  pro- 
portions. .Already  this  great  library  has 
a  nucleus  of  over  200,000  volumes,  and 
approximately  one-half  million  manu- 
scripts. 

Close  to  that  palace  of  literature  is 
the  great  and  elegant  new  National  the- 
atre, which  the  government  has  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  over  ft)ur  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  which  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  any  of  the  modern  capitals 
of  the  world.  These,  and  many  similar 
constructions,  the  creations  of  the  last 
few  years — are  attractions  still  inferior 
to  the  marvelous  natural  beauties  for 
which  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  so  justly  fa- 
mous. 

The  Brazilian  Lloyd,  a  National  line, 
which  recently  has  eflPccted  connections 
with  New  York,  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  add  to  its  fleet  two  or  three 
very  large  twin  screw  steamers,  which 
will  probably  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  we  learn  that  after  these  steamers 
are  put  at  the  disixisal  of  the  company, 
arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  National  Exposition,  that 
visitors  from  this  country  may  secure 
passage  to  and  from  Brazil  at  greatly 
reduced  rates:  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, invitations  will  be  extended  to 
representative  .American  journals  and 
institutions  of  learning  to  visit  the  Na- 
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tional  Exposition  of  Brazil  as  guests  of 
the  nation. 

Officially,  the  United  States  and  Por- 
tugal will  be  the  only  foreign  countries 
represented  at  this  Exposition — Portu- 
gal being  the  mother-country  of  Brazil, 
and  the  United  States  being  its  great 
sister  on  this  continent.  Most  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  textile  industries)  are  yet 
in  their  infancy,  but  the  Ex- 
position will  show  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  great  Bra- 
zilian republic  in  agricultural 
products,  in  the  products  of 
the  forest  and  the  mines ; 
and  it  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting in  demonstrating 
the  great  economic,  political 
and  commercial  progress 
Brazil  has  made  under  the 
republican  regime.  All  of  the 
twenty  states,  and,  of  course. 
the  federal  district  also,  will 
be  represented  at  the  Expo- 
sition. All  will  do  their  best 
to  show  their  resources  and 
their  development.  Conse- 
quently, we  may  expect  to 
see  a  beautiful  picture,  rich 
in  color,  of  interesting  South 
American  life.  And  the 
season  is  particularly  pro- 
pitious. Between  the  first 
of  May  and  the  first  of  De- 
cember (when  the  Exposi- 
tion will  end)  the  climate  of 
Rio  resembles  very  much 
that  of  Northern  California. 
The  activity  of  the  National 
Sanitary  Administration  of 
the  Federal  District  has 
stamped  out  the  long  yellow 
fever  epidemic  with  which 
Brazil  was  formerly  so 
About     ten     years     ago     it 


close  student  of  those  American  experi- 
ments made  in  Cuba,  which  resulted  in 
certain  specific  prophylactic  measures 
against  yellow  and  swamp  fevers ;  prin- 
cipally the  exterminating  of  the  fever- 
breeding  mosquito.  The  national  gov- 
ernment expended,  and  yet  expend 
large  sums  annually  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results,  and  they  have  now  practi- 
cally eliminated  the  yellow  fever  from 
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afflicted, 
was     not 

an  infrequent  occurrence  for  the  mor- 
tality from  yellow  fever  during  the 
hot  season  to  reach  as  high  as  five  or 
six  hundred  deaths  a  month.  Yellow 
fever  and  swamp  fever  epidemics  were 
regular  occurrences,  until  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  young  and  talented 
hygienist,  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  Chief  Di- 
rector of  the  Sanitary  Department  of 
the  F'ederal  District.     Dr.  Cruz  was  a 


the  ports  of  Rio  and  Santos.  But  very 
rarely  some  sporatic  cases  appear  in 
place  of  the  former  regular  epidemics. 

When,  for  the  first  time  during 
March, "the  worst  "yellow  fever  month," 
the  city,  under  the  hygienic  administra- 
tion of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  was  entirely 
free  from  yellow  fever,  I  went  (being 
then  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  at  Rio)  to  congratulate  the  doc- 
tor upon  this  splendid  result,  of  such 
great    national    and    economic    signifi- 
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cancc,  but  Mr.  Cruz  refused  to  accept 
the  congfratulation,  saying,  "I  cannot 
accept  your  compliments.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  want  you  to  write  your  govern- 
ment that  we  have  achieved  those  re- 


sults solely  through  profiting  by  their 
great  and  intelligent  effort  in  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  to  stamp  out  this  terrible 
scourge.  Therefore  we  have  to  thank 
you — you  ought  not  to  thank  us." 
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HE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION  IN  PORTO 
RICO.— Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  has  written  for 
this  magazine  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  near  the  city  of  Maya- 
guez,  on  the  west  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

He  says :  "Extensive  agricultural  investi- 
gations are  too  costly  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  undertake.  They  also  require 
training,  and,  usually,  expensive  apparatus 
which  the  farmer  does  not  possess.  Too 
little  is  known  by  the  general  public  of  the 
wonderful  things  accomplished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  in  this  line  of  scientific  research.  So 
quietly  does  the  work  proceed  that  it  wins 
little  attention  except  from  the  intelligent 
farmer,  who  is  anxious  to  supplement  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  the  work  of  his  hands 
with  the  achievements  of  science. 

"The  object  of  the  work  is  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  all  problems  related  to  agri- 
culture, namely,  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  drainage,  fertilization,  insect  pests,  etc., 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  information  which 
will  be  of  practical  use  to  agriculturists. 
This  work  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  be- 
gan seven  years  ago,  the  first  two  years  hav- 
ing been  spent  almost  entirely  in  investiga- 
tion. 

"It  was  found  that  the  soil  was  fast  wear- 
ing out  from  the  repeated  planting  of  the 
same  crop,  year  after  \ear,  and  pqtting  noth- 
ing back  into  the  soil  in  the  way  of  fertili- 
zer. The  Experimental  staff  were  looked  on 
by  the  Porto  Rican  planters  as  a  harmless 
lot  of  lunatics.  It  was  considered  a  capital 
joke  that  a  lot  of  American  professors 
should  be  sent  to  the  island  to  teach  the 
Porto  Rican  people  how  to  farm.  Said  the 
planters :  'Our  fathers  for  generations  have 
been  successful  planters,  and  are  still  follow- 
ing their  methods.  What  can  tlicsc  men  teach 
us  about   farming?' 

"Of  course,  the  station  had  tiic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  planters  from  the  first, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
native  farmers  began  "to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice.' At  the  present  time  the  bulletins  from 
the  Experiment  Station  are  eagerlv  sought 
by  all. 

"The  work  of  the  station  is  carried  on 
along  three  lines,  as  follows  : 

"First,  a  study  of  the  elements  taken  from 
the  soil  by  a  certain  crop,  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting  back    into    the    soil   the    elements    taken 


away,  and  a  little  bit  more,  to  the  end  that 
the  crop  may  be  increased.  This  re-enrich- 
ing of  the  soil  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
rotation  or  fertilization  or  'cover  crops.'  By 
'cover  crops'  is  meant  a  grass  or  other  crop 
that  will  take  from  the  air  the  element  taken 
from  the  soil  by  the  previous  crop.  The 
chemical  laboratory  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

"Second,  the  introduction  and  acclimating 
of  foreign  varieties  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing or  displacing  the  native  variet}^  of  the 
same  thing.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  ac- 
tual experiments  on  the  home  farm,  the  bad 
being  weeded  out  and  discarded,  and  the 
good  carefully  nurtured.  Then  the  hardy 
plants  or  their  seed  are  sent  to  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  with  instructions 
for  culture  and  care. 

"Third,  the  best  forms  of  native  products 
are  chosen  and  grown,  and  then  the  best  of 
these  selected  for  further  investigation. 
When  possible,  they  are  crossed  with  intro- 
duced forms,  thus  creating  new  disease- 
resisting  types.  Every  form  of  insect  pest 
and  plant  disease  known  was  in  existence  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  fact  that  a  means  has 
been  found  to  overcome  them  all  is  in  itself 
excuse  enough,  if  one  were  needed,  for  the 
Experimental  Station.  It  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  joke.  An  institution  which  can 
produce  two  pounds  of  sugar  on  land  that 
formerly  yielded  but  one,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
considerable  decrease  in  cost,  and  which  will, 
at  the  same  time,  explain  through  a  free 
printed  bulletin  just  how  this  much  to  be  de- 
sired result  is  obtainable,  has  been  found 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

"Coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco  were  the  three 
staple  products  of  the  island  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Americans.  Now,  oranges, 
grape  fruit  and  pineapples  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  revenue  producers,  while  the 
output  of  sugar  and  tobacco  has  been 
doubled.  While  the  Experiment  Station  is 
not  altogether  responsible  for  this  increase, 
it  has  rendered  invaluable  help  in  bringing  it 
about. 

"Extensive  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted with  cotton,  rice,  forage  crops,  fiber 
plants,  mangoes,  liananas,  and  also  vegetables 
and  grains  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  One  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work  is  animal  hus- 
iiandry.  The  live  stock  of  the  island  has 
been  greatly  neglected,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  for  its  improvement  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  new  blood.  Constant  inbreeding 
and  lack  of  proper  care  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  ponies  instead  of  horses,  and 
'razor  backs'  that  look  more  like  mountain 
sheep  than  pigs.  Cattle,  while  producing 
good  vyork  oxen,  are  very  deficient  in  beef 
and  milk  qualities.  Appropriation  has  been 
made  for  carrying  on  this  branch  of  the  work 
in  earnest,  and  we  may  expect  in  a  few  years 
to  see  cattle  capable  of  producing  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese  and  beef  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
now. 

"Under  the  old  regime,  drainage  was  prac- 
tically unknown  except  with  deep  expensive 
ditches,  which  rapidly  tilled  up  and  became 
useless.  Now,  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
land  have  been  redeemed  by  scientific  tile 
drainage,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
island  immeasurably  increased. 

"The  director  of  the  Experimental  work 
in  Porto  Rico  is  Mr.  D.  W.  May.  formerly 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  Washington.  Mr.  May  was  ably  assisted 
bv  Mr.  H.  C.  Hendrickson  until  December 
last.  Mr.  Hendrickson's  place  on  the  staflf 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Martin  J.  Irons,  of  Cor- 
nell University.  The  entomologi.st  of  the 
institution  is  Mr.  W.  V.  Tower,  of  Amherst 
College,  and  his  work  has  resulted  in  thrift 
and  prosperity  for  many  plantations  that 
were  suffering  greatly  from  insect  pests. 
The  chemist  is  Mr.  Philip  Gale,  of  Harvard. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  for  three  ad- 
ditions to  the  staff — a  plant  pathologist,  a 
chief  of  animal  husbandry,  and  a  plant 
breeder  to  whom  as  yet  no  scientific  name 
has  been  given. 

"In  i\vc  years'  time  Mr.  May  and  his  able 
assistants  have  accomplished  wonders  for 
the  material  good  of  the  island.  Thou.sands 
of  acres  of  swamp  and  worn  out  land  have 
been  redeemed ;  production  has  been  in- 
creased, and  at  a  lessened  cost ;  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  have  l)een  organized  into 
associations  for  mutual  benefit. 

"Nor  will  this  island  alone  profit  by  the 
scientific  exploiting  of  her  soils.  The  same 
general  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  exist 
in  all  the  West  Indies,  and  in  a  large  part  of 
South  .America. 

"The  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time 
describing  in  detail  the  work  being  done,  arc 
free  to  any  man  for  the  a.sking. 

"To-day  the  planter  in  Cuba.  Central 
America,  Venezuela  or  Brazil  may  share 
with  the  planter  in  Porto  Rico  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  investigations  of  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  at  Maya- 
gucz." 

1  TEMS  ABOUT  BRAZIL  A\D  AR- 
1  GENTINA. — The  South  .■imerican 
Journal  states  that  the  Botucatu  experiments 
in  the  culture  of  the  olive  have  proved  very 
successful.  The  special  correspondent  of 
that  journal  reported,  alniut  the  end  of 
April,  that  the  Argentine  Republic  was  "in  a 
good  condition,  both  for  agriculturists  and 
stock  owners.  The  former"  (he  writes)  "are 
busy  in  ploughing  the  land  for  a  new  wheat 
crop.     The  latter,  in  some  parts,  would  have 


liked  more  rain,  but  in  general  there  is  prom- 
ise of  sufficient  pasturage  durijig  the  winter. 
Conse(|uently.  the  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  had  been  depressed  by  the  excessive 
numbers  sent  to  market,  for  want  of  food 
for  them,  have  improved  considerably  during 
the  last  ten  days. 

EXTERPRISIXG  MEXICO.— The  Xew 
York  .S"m»/  is  advised  that  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Limantour,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  home  pro- 
duction to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  He 
has  drafted  measures  which  he  has  submit- 
ted to  Congress  along  this  line. 

The  most  important  of  these  now  pending 
provides  for  subsidies  to  irrigation  com- 
panies. The  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress 
is  said  to  be  assured.  The  bill,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  attract  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  American  capital.  It  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  not  incur  obliga- 
tions to  exceed  $25,000,000  in  the  granting  of 
the  subsidies.  It  is  under.sttxid,  however, 
that  this  sum  is  fixed  only  tentatively,  and 
that  it  may  be  greatly  increased  should  the 
new  movement  prove  a  success.  The  sub- 
sidy may  be  paid  either  on  the  land  that  is 
brought  under  irrigation  or  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  is  in  the  .storage  reservoirs 
for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  lands. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  also  confers  upon 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  grant 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten  years  free  im- 
portation of  agricultural  implements,  cattle 
for  breeding  purposes,  materials,  seed,  and 
such  other  things  as  the  Government  may 
determine  upon.  Another  important  pro- 
vision authorizes  the  Government  to  exempt 
for  a  term  not  longer  than  ten  years  the 
products  of  irrigated  lands  from  export  du- 
ties. It  is  said  that  there  arc  many  agricul- 
tural products  which  can  be  raised  near  the 
Rio  Grande  lK)rder  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  at  a  profit  under  these  pro- 
visions. 

The  vast  area  of  the  central  and  northern 
plateaus  of  Mexico  can  easily  be  made  to 
grow  .ibundant  crops  by  the  proper  im- 
pounding and  utiliz.ation  of  surplus  waters. 
.Mong  the  Rio  Grande  and  several  other 
streams  an  abundance  of  water  supply  for 
the  irrigation  of  millions  of  .-icrcs  of  land 
is  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
no  impounding  along  their  courses  is  neces- 
sary. Mexico  has  long  neglected  her  great- 
est source  of  natural  wealth.  The  pro|)er 
cultivation  of  her  lands  would,  it  is  claimed, 
soon  build  up  a  financial  bulwark  which 
would  make  her  wholly  independent  of  mon- 
etary conditions  in  the  United  States  or  other 
foreign  countries. 

.Mr.  Limantour  has  also  submitted  to  the 
national  Congress  a  proposition  to  establish 
Government  agricultural  banks,  authorized 
to  allow  the  promoters  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises, and  farmers  generally,  long  term 
mortgage  loans.  While  the  concessions  for 
these  banks  may  be  granted  to  private  com- 
panies their  operations  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Government. 


WITH  REDEEMING  EAULTS. 

Through  Five  Republics  on  Horseback. 
Being  an  account  of  Many  Wanderings  in 
South  America.  By  G.  Whitfield  Ray, 
F.R.G.S.,  missionary  and  explorer.  With  an 
introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Brown,  D.D., 
Secretary  for  the  Eoreign  Missions  of  the 
Canadian  Baptist  Church.     (Second  edition.) 

A  book  written  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness by  a  sincere  man.  The  five  countries 
referred  to  in  the  title  are :  The  Argentine 
Republic,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  Erom  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Paraguay  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"During  m\'  stay  in  Pegwaonii,  a  dance 
was  held  on  the  sward  outside  one  of  the 
houses,  and  the  national  whirl,  the  saraiidig, 
gave  pleasure  to  all.  The  females  wove 
flowers  in  their  tresses,  and  made  garlands  of 
them  to  adorn  their  waists.  Some  dispensed 
with  the  flowers  in  the  hair,  and,  in  their 
place,  caught  fire-flies,  which  nestled  in  the 
wavy  tresses  and  lit  up  the  semi-darkness 
with  a  soft  light,  like  so  many  green  stars. 
Love  whisperings,  in  the  musical  Guarani. 
were  heard  l)y  willing  ears,  and  eye-light  was 
thus  added  to  starlight.  As  the  dancers 
flitted  here  and  there  in  their  white  garments, 
or  came  out  from  the  shade  of  the  orange 
trees,  they  looked  ethereal,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another  world  one  sees  at  times  in 
romantic  dreams." 

Toronto:   William  Briggs,    1907.     $1.25. 

VERBAL  MALPRACTICE. 

To  Panama  and  Back:  The  Record  of  an 
Experience.     By  IIknrv  T.  Byford,  M.D. 

Lively  chapters  written  by  a  physician  who 
attended  the  Pan-American  Medical  Con- 
gress, and  who  assures  us  that  "Chicago  is 
not  only  the  natural  starting  place  for  Pan- 
ama ;  it  is  the  natural  business  center  of  the 
Panama  Canal."  This  facetious  doctor's  ob- 
servations upon  eating,  drinking,  and  bath- 
ing are  easy  to  understand,  and  worth  mem- 
orizing by  those  who,  starting  from  Chicago, 
or  less  favorably  situated  places,  plunge  into 
tropical  regions.  His  chapter  entitled  "To 
See  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us"  should  be 
Chapter  I,  not  Chapter  V.  Then  no  reader 
would  miss  it.  On  page  380  we  read :  ''Be- 
fore I  had  gotten  through  with  my  pa- 
tients.".    .     .     . 

Chicago :  W.  B.  Conkey  Company.     $1.50. 


ANOTHER    BOOK   ON    AMERICA'S 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

"Around  the  Caribbean  and  Across  Pan- 
ama." Illustrated  with  maps  and  half-tones 
from  rare  photographs.  By  Francis  C. 
Nicholas,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  etc. 

This  is  a  description  having  nearly  the 
quality  of  a  diary  of  travel  in  regions  where 
things  certainly  do  happen  from  time  to 
time :  a  chronicle  of  the  extraordinary  things 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  in  the  tropics,  and  a 
full  account  of  the  author's  triumphs  and 
hardships ;  but  we  can  hardly  admit  that  it  is 
a  fair  picture  of  what  the  traveller,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  experience.  To 
very  few  mining  engineers  does  the  bite  of  a 
mosquito  assume  such  importance.  The 
author  says : 

"As  I  write  now,  I  wonder  if  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  many  men  to  have  contended 
with  difficulties  such  as  I  have  met."  .  .  . 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  saw  much  that  was 
beautiful  and  interesting.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  he  wishes  to  return  to  the  valley 
of  the  Olancho.  "To  become,"  he  writes,  "a 
part  of  the  daily  life  in  a  remote  Spanish- 
American  city  was  a  charming  experience, 
and  I  have  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
my  brief  visit  to  Jutigalpa ;  so  pleasant,  in- 
deed, that  I  am  often  planning  to  return. 
There  is  a  legend  of  an  enchantment  per- 
taining to  a  group  of  rocks  overhanging  a 
deep  pool  in  the  Olancho  River,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  whoever  dives  from  those  rocks 
to  the  deep,  clear  water  below  them  must 
return  to  Olancho  and  die  there ;  though  the 
venturesome  person  who  dares  the  enchant- 
ment may  wander  far  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  return  to  and  leave  the  valley 
many  times,  yet  in  the  end  he  will  die  in 
Olancho.  Each  morning  a  goodly  company 
of  men  and  boys  would  visit  the  deep  pool 
for  a  bath ;  it  was  the  regular  morning  exer- 
cise, and  I  rarely  failed  to  find  a  place  in  the 
party.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  charms,  and 
have  taken  a  header  from  that  enchanted 
ledge  of  rocks  many  times.  Since  then  I 
have  wandered  very  far,  yet  I  never  found 
a  place  so  beautiful  as  the  valley  of  the  Olan- 
cho, and  some  day  I  hope  to  return  to  it 
once  again." 

By  the  way,  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition,  or, 
at  feast,  of  the  fifth  thousand,  of  that  hall- 
marked little  book,  "Panama  Patchwork," 
has  been  sent  to  us.  Our  readers  know  it, 
of  course.     But  repeat  to  yourself,  if  you  re- 
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member,  or,  if  you  do  not,  turn  again  to  page 
so-and-so  and  read  the  last  stanza  of  "The 
Land  of  the  Cocoanut-Tree" : 
"Then,  go  away  if  you  have  to  go, 

Then,  go  away  if  you  will ! 
Again  to  return  you  will  always  yearn, 

While  the  lamp  is  burning  still ! 
You've  drank  the  Chagres  water. 

And  the  mango  eaten  free. 
And  strange  tho'  it  seems,  'twill  haunt  your 
dreams — 

This  Land  of  the  Cocoanut-Tree !" 

"Around  the  Caribbean"  is  published  by 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.     $2.00. 

PEARLS. 

"The  Pearl:  Its  Story,  its  Charm,  and  its 
Value.  By  W.  R.  Cattki.le,  author  of 
"Precious  Stones."  With  sixteen  illustra- 
tions. 

An  interesting  Ixiok  full  of  information. 
Our  readers  will  notice  particularly  the  com- 
ments on  pages  2^7  ct  scq.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"About  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  several 
English  companies  conducted  profitable  fish- 
cries  in  the  lower  Gulf  of  Maracailx).  and  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Goajira  territory  and  Para- 
g^iana.  They  employed  Indians  as  divers. 
Revolutionary  troubles  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  so  demoralized  the  Indians,  that 
the  industry  was  finallv  broken  up.  Reports 
from  authoritative  sources  indicate  that  not 
only  could  paying  fisheries  be  established 
here,  but  that  the  interior  is  rich  in  minerals 
and  precious  stones." 

"It  was  from  the  fisheries  of  Gdombia  that 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  received  the  large  pearl 
of  250  carats,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of 
precious  stones." 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Com|)any.  publishers. 
Philadelphia  and  London,   IQO/.     $2.00. 

A     SPANISH     NOVEL. 

"The  Sou  of  the  Boudivoman."  By  Emili.a 
P.\Rno  Bazan.  Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Ethel  Harriet  Hearn. 

A  novel  in  the  typical  Spanish  minor  key ; 
a  story  of  Galician  country  life,  and  of  town 
life  also — since  the  characterization  of  that 
original  Santiago,  which  has  such  famous 
namesakes  in  Chile,  in  Cuba,  and  elsewhere 
is  remarkably  true.  The  hero.  Don  Julian 
Alvarez,  the  usual  rather  amiable  priest  of 
recent  Spanish  fiction,  goes  to  Los  Pazos 
(Galician  designation  for  a  nobleman's  pala- 
cio,  or  palace)  as  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of 
Ulloa,  a  brutal  egoist,  who  lives  on  intimate 
terms  with  his  steward.  Primitivo.  and  more 
particularly  with  "The  Bondwoman."  Primi- 
tive's  daughter.      Don   Julian    endeavors   to 


regulate  the  disordered  household,  morally 
and  financially,  but  by  his  gentleness  and  in- 
expert holiness  is  untitte<l  for  the  task.  He 
succeeds,  however,  in  carrying  his  patron  oflF 
to  Santiago,  and  there  the  marquis  marries 
a  young  woman  who  was  destined  for  the 
convent.  The  heroine  she  must  be  called, 
for  she  becomes  the  centre  of  interest  in  a 
wretched  home — the  "palace."  in  that  beau- 
tiful green  country-side.  Don  Juiian  is  the 
protector  and  friend  of  this  poor  creature 
and  her  baby — a  relationship  which  is  ma- 
liciously misconstrued  by  the  steward  and  his 
daughter.  The  heroine  dies ;  the  priest  de- 
parts ;  the  Bondwoman  reigns  supreme,  with 
Perucho    (her  son)    as   favorite. 

London :    John   Lane,  the   Bodley   Head. 

New  York :  John  Lane  Co..  1908.    $1.50. 

The  Foi.i^wi.\(;  B<m)ks  wii.t.  be  Reviewed 

IN   THIS   DeI'AKTMEXT  AT   AX    EaRI-V   Date  : 

fietriri'itl  at  Panama.  By  Li.mion  W. 
B.xtes,  author  of  "Project  for  Panama 
Canal."  etc.     New  York.  igo/. 

Panama:  the  Isthmus  and  the  Canal.  By 
C.  II.  FoRMKS-LiNiiSAv.  autlior  of  "The  Phil- 
i|)pines.  under  Spanish  atul  .\merican  Rules," 
etc.  Philadelphia :  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
1906.  \ 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Daughters  of 
Dauaus.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York : 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1908. 

The  Colombian  and  I'euezuelan  Republics, 
with  Notes  on  Other  Parts  of  Central  an<l 
South  America.  By  William  L.  Scri'«;s. 
SciK'  lidition,  with  chapter  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
190.V 

Chile:  Its  Hi.story  and  Development,  Nat- 
ural I'Vatures.  Products.  Commerce  and 
Present  Conditions.  By  G.  Iv  Scott  Elliot, 
M.A..  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
•Martin  Hume.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1907. 

In  Indian  .\fexico:  .\  Narrative  of  Travel 
and  Labor.  By  Frkherick  Starr.  Chicago : 
l-'orbes  &  Company.   190S. 

Bahama  Hill.  By  T.  Jkxkins  Hains.  Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page  &  C(»mi)any.  1908. 

RECENT  .MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 

"Some  Mexican  Churches."  By  LofKwoou 
DE  I'^ore-st.  in  the  Century  Mat:asine  for  May. 

"Ilducation  in  South  America."  By  Wil- 
liam R.  Shepherd,  in  the  Rei'iew  of  Revicn-'s 
for  May. 

"The  City  of  Good  Airs":  Being  Impres- 
sions of  Buenos  Aires.  By  Arthir  Rihl.  in 
Scribner's  Mafiasinc  for  Nlay. 


TRAVELLERS   GVIDE 


COOKERY  ON  SOUTH-BOUND  LIN- 
ERS.—The  New  York  and  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
including  in  its  menus  numerous  dishes  pre- 
pared in  the  Spanish  manner. 

The  introduction  of  *his  feature  into  south 
bound  travel  by  the  line  has  been  due  both 
to  the  many  requests  of  those  who  are  going 
to  the  tropics  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the 
wish  of  those  who,  through  their  sojourn  in 
Latin-America,  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  cookery  of  those  countries.  Hereafter 
its  passengers  can  enjoy  "Chile  bisque,"  "can- 
grejuelos,"  "Chile  con  carne,"  "polio  guis- 
ado,"  "arroz  el  horno,"  "torto  frutas,"  and 
all  the  other  celebrated  dishes  of  the  south- 
ern republics.  To  some  travellers  the  Span- 
ish cookery  will  assuredly  be  strange  at  first, 
but  experienced  globe  trotters  will  know  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  the  native  bill  of  fare 
so  far  as  possible,  wherever  they  may  be. 

Of  course,  the  line  will  also  continue  its 
American  menus. 

MORE  NEW  HOTELS  IN  BUENOS 
AIRES.— The  Hotel  de  Mayo  has  re- 
cently been  opened  at  Buenos  Aires.  It  is 
built  of  steel,  concrete  and  stone,  with  rooms 
en  suite,  and  is  supplied  with  the  best  of 
modern  elevators. 

Still  another  fine  new  hotel,  the  Phoenix,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion  in  the  Ar- 
gentine capital. 

Its  steel  frame  work  is  being  supplied  and 
erected  by  a  building  construction  company 
of  New  York  City. 

NO  MORE  SECOND-CLASS  CARS  ON 
THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL.— It  has 
been  customary  sinc^  the  introduction  of 
railroads  in  Mexico  to  offer  travellers  three 
classes  of  transportation.  The  first-class 
cars  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  United  States ;  those 
of  the  second-class  about  like  ordinary  day 
coaches  on  local  trains,  and  the  third-class 
cars  are  of  the  usual  plain  type,  fitted  with 
wooden  benches,  so  common  in  all  Latin- 
American  countries,  and  used  exclusively  by 
the  poorer  natives. 

Now,  under  a  new  system,  the  line  intends 
to  abolish  all  second-class  cars,  and  trains 
will  hereafter  be  made  up  of  first  and  third- 
class  cars  only.  Moreover  every  passenger 
is  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat. 


PASSENGER  BOATS  EROM  TEXAS 
CITY  TO  MEXICO.  —The  Wolvin 
Line  is  running  regular  vessels  from  Texas 
City,  Texas,  to  Vera  Cruz.  Coatza  Coalcos 
and  Progresso,  Mexico.  Both  passengers 
and  freight  are  carried. 

GALVESTON-TOBASCO  BOATS.— 
Two  trips  per  month  are  now  being 
made  between  Galveston,  Texas,  and  To- 
basco,  Mexico,  by  the  vessels  of  the  South- 
ern Steamship  and  Importing  Company. 

TAKE  BLANKETS  TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA. — Soon  after  his  return 
from  British  Guiana,  not  long  ago,  Lindley 
Vinton,  the  mining  engineer  and  expert,  was 
answering  the  questions  of  a  group  of  friends 
regarding  the  climate  of  that  part  of  South 
America.  When  he  spoke  of  carrying  his 
blankets  around  with  him  one  of  his  friends, 
who  had  never  been  down  there,  exclaimed 
in  surprise. 

"That  is  always  what  happens,"  said  Vin- 
ton. "Whenever  I  allude  to  blankets  in  con- 
nection with  comfortable  living  in  South 
America,  the  inexperienced  man  is  surprised, 
and  admits  it.  Blankets  are  very  comfort- 
able at  night  in  British  Guiana,  and  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  the 
elevation  of  the  country  above  sea  level  re- 
sults in  a  temperature,  especially  at  night, 
that  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  ordi- 
nary— and  erroneous — conception  of  the 
American  tropics." 

SAILINGS  TO  TROPICAL  AND  SUB-TROPICAL 
AMERICA 

TO  BERMUDA. 

Quebec    Steamship    Company. — From    New 
York  on  June  2nd,  i6th  and  30th. 
TO  BRAZIL. 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Aires,  on  June  4th  and  20th, 
and  July  ^rd. 

Booth  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  on  June  15th  to  Para,  Maranham  and 
Ceara;  on  June  30th  to  Para  and  Manaos. 

Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company 
(Atlas  Service). — From  New  York  twice  a 
month  (about  ist  and  15th),  to  Pernambuco. 
Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Santos  and 
Paranagua. 

Lloyd  Brazileiro. — From  New  York  on  Jime 
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15th  and  30th.  to  Pcrnanil)uco,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  (freight  only). 

From  Xew  York  on  June  20th,  to  Para,  Bar- 
badoes,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Cabedello.  Per- 
nambuco.  Maceio.  Bahia,  Victoria  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro   (passengers). 

Brazil  Line. — Semi-monthly  from  New 
York  to  Pernanibuco,  Maceio.  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos.  Paranagua,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Porto  Alegre,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rosario. 

TO  BUEXOS  AIRES  AND  MONTE 

VIDEO. 
Lamport  and  Holt  Line. — From  New  York 
on  June  4th  and  20th  and  July  3rd. 

TO  COLON.  PAN.AMA  AND  THE 
CANAL  ZONE. 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line. — From 
New  York.  Sailings  on  June  3rd,  8th,  13th, 
l8th,  24th.  and  29th.  Connects  at  Panama 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  the 
ports  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Mexico. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Limon  and  Colon, 
Saturday  ancl  Thursday ;  New  Orleans  to 
Bocas  del  Toro.  Saturday  and  Thursday 
(freight)  :  Moliile  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Thurs- 
day and  Tuesday. 

TO   THE   WEST   INDIES   AND   SPAN- 
ISH  MAIN. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. — 
From  New  York  on  June  13th  and  27th.  to  Ja- 
maica. Colon,  Savanilla,  Cartagena,  Trinidad 
and  Barbadoes.  also  connecting  with  the  In- 
tercolonial Steamers  for  Grenada.  St.  Vin- 
cent, St.  Lucia.  Dominica,  Mont.serrat,  An- 
tigua. Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  Special  tours  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Bardadoes. 

Quebec  Steamship  Company. — From  New 
York  to  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts, 
Antigua,  Guadeloupe.  Dominica,  Martinique. 
St.  Lucia.  Barbadoes  and  Dcmerara.  Sail- 
ings on  June  2nd.  13th  and  25th.  Special 
cruise  July  4th. 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Company. — I-'rom  New  York  to  San  Juan 
and  all  other  principal  ports  of  the  Island. 
Juno  6th.  13th.  20th  and  27th.  From  New 
Orleans    also    by    two    additional    steamers. 

The  Trinidad  Line  (Trinidad  Shipping  and 
Tr.iding  Co..  Ltd.). — From  New  York  to 
Trinidad.  Grenada.  Tobago  and  Ciudad  Boli- 
var.    Sailings  on  June  3rd,  13th  and  27th. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail.— From 
New  York  to  Port-au-Prince.  St.  Marc.  Jere- 
mie,  Petit  Goave.  .\ux  Cayes.  Jacmel.  Cura- 
sao. Puerto  Cabello.  La  Guayra.  Guanta. 
Cumana.  Carupano.  Trinidad,  Barbadoes  and 
ParamarilMv  Sailings  on  June  15th.  19th, 
22nd  and  J9th.  and  July  3rd,  6th  and  13th. 

^  Pickford  and  Black  Line. — From  Halifax. 
N.  S..  to  Bernnula.  St.  Kitts.  .■\ntigua.  Mont- 
.serrat. Dominica.  St.  Lucia.  Barbadoes  and 
Demerara.  Sailings  on  June  13th  and  25th. 
To  Jamaica  on  June  4th  and  i8th. 

Hamburg- American  Line  (.\tlas  Service). 
— From  New  York  to  Haiti  and  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.  Sailings  about  June  3rd.  loth, 
17  and  24th. 

Froni  New  York  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  via  Jamaica.     Sailings  aixnit  June  6th. 


r3th,  2oth  and  27th.  From  New  York  to 
Colon  direct.     Sailings  every  week. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — From  Phila- 
delphia, semi-monthly,  to  Santo  Domingo. 
Weekly  from  Boston  to  Port  Antonio  and 
Kingston.  Semi-monthly  from  New  York  to 
Kingston.  Weekly  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kingston. 

Clyde  West  India  Line. — From  New  York 
to  Domincian  Republic,  about  June  I3tb,  and 
27th,  for  Monte  Chri.sti,  Puerto  Plato,  Sa- 
mana,  Sanchez,  Macoris  and  Santo  Domingo 
City. 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Com- 
pany.— From  Miami  and  Port  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida, daily  to  Havana. 

Red  "D"  Line. — From  New  York  to  Porto 
Rico,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cal>ello,  Cura<;ao, 
Maracaibo.  Sailings  on  June  6th,  13th,  20th 
and  27th. 

TO  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
AND  CUBA. 

Munson  Line. — From  New  York  to  Antilla. 
Nipe.  Nuevitas,  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara  and 
Vita.  Sailings  on  June  3rd  and  17th.  Due 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  resumption  of  the 
Mobile-Havana  Service. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany (Ward  Line). — From  New  York  to 
Nassau.  June  12th  and  26th.  To  Santiago, 
June  I2th.  To  Havana.  June  4th,  6th,  lith, 
13th.  i8th.  20th,  25th  and  27th.  To  Progresso 
and  Vera  Cruz,  June  4th.  nth,  i8th  and  25th. 

Southern  Pacific  Line. — From  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  June  ist,  8th,  nth,  15th, 
i8th.  22nd  and  29th.  From  New  Orleans  to 
Havana,  weekly. 

United  Fruit  Company  Line. — Weekly  Bos- 
ton to  Limon.  Weekly  New  Orleans  to  Be- 
lize (British  Honduras),  Puerto  Barrios 
(Guatemala),  and  Puerto  Cortez  (Hon- 
duras). 

Hamburg- American  Line  (Atlas  Service). 
— From  New  York  to  Colon  (via  Jamaica). 
Sailings  weekly,  connecting  at  Jamaica  with 
Steamship  Prasident  for  Santo  Domingo  and 
St.  Thomas;  weekly  to  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  ;  monthly  to  Guatemala. 

Mexican-American  Steamship  Company. — 
I'Voni  New  Orleans  every  Saturday  for  Tam- 
pico  and  Vera  Cruz;  connecting  at  Tampico 
with  the  Mexican  Central  Railway :  and  con- 
necting at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  Mexican  Rail- 
way. Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific  Railway  and 
Vera  Cruz  Railway. 

Elder-Dempster  Line. — From  Montreal  to 
Nassau,  Havana.  Vera  Cruz.  Tampico  and 
Progresso.  on  June  6th.  From  Halifax  to 
same  ports,  June  14th. 

Compania  Transatlantica. — Monthly  from 
New  York  to  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz.  June 
sailing  on  the  nth  or  12th. 

TO  THE  WEST  COAST. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — 
Connections  at  Panama  every  Thursday  for 
Guayaquil  and  intermediate  ports  to  Valpa- 
raiso; alternate  \>ednesdays  for  ports  be- 
tween Panama  and  Guayaquil. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. — From 
San  Francisco  to  Mazatlan.  Panama  and  in- 
termediate ports.    Sailings  every  ten  days. 


[This  Magaziuo  is  puhlishcil  l).v  Tropical  America  Puljlisbiug 
Company,  principal  offices  Port  Ewen.  New  York.  G.  M.  L.  Brown, 
President,  i!2  Kast  HL'nd  Street,  New  Yorlv  City.  Edward  Eberstadt, 
Treasurer,  22  East  L'2nd  Street,  New  Yorli  Citv.  P.  J.  Eder,  Secre- 
tary,   80    William    Street,    New    York    Citv.] 


IE  SHALL  endeavor  to 
give  a  fair  survey  of  the 
entire  field  of  Latin- 
America.  \itally  inter- 
esting things  will  be 
placed  in  the  foreground, 
of  course,  yet  nothing  that  merits  our 
notice  will  be  omitted  altogether.  Our 
appeal  is  to  be  made  frequently,  insist- 
ently, to  literature  and  scholarship ;  in 
fact,  the  claim  fastened  upon  literature 
is  intensely  practical.  A  public  service 
is  required. 

Some  of  the  new  editor's  friends  have 
asserted  to  him  that  commercial  and  po- 
litical relations  dominate  this  field  at 
present,  and  will  continue  to  hold  the 
first  position  for  many  years  to  come. 
That  is  a  half-truth.  Its  acceptance  as 
the  whole  truth,  or  all  there  is  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  would  lead  us  as  a  na- 
tion far  astray.  We  who  live  in  the 
north  shall  encounter  nothing  but  difii- 
culties  when  we  go  in  search  of  profit ; 
shall  sufi^er  grievous  disappointment  if 
we  try  to  extend  our  influence,  unless 
we  realize  that  in  the  regions  from 
which  this  magazine  takes  its  name 
knowledge  really  is  power.  Northern 
students  of  Latin-America  have  to  re- 
member that,  after  all,  we  English- 
speaking  people  did  not  make  this 
world :  that,  in  communities  unlike  our 
own,  we  can,  by  taking  thought,  make 
friends ;  and  that  we  need  not  by 
thoughtlessness  invite  trouble,  or  miss 
the  grandest  opportunity  ever  presented 
to  a  nation  or  group  of  nations  by  mak- 
ing enemies. 

The  new  editor  was  quoted  in  the  last 
issue  to  the  following  effect : 

Let  those  who  urge  the  northern  nations 
to  increase  their  trade  and  political  influence 
in  that  part    of    the    world    bear  always  in 


mind  that  sticcess  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  they  thoroughly  un- 
derstand Latin-America.  But  they  should 
begin  with  systematic  study,  even  if  their 
motive  is  merely  commercial,  and  should 
never  over-emphasize  that  international  rela- 
tion in  which  each  nation  seeks  to  get  more 
than  it  gives. 

The  work  that  every  man  interested  in  the 
field  should  do,  is  to  encourage  the  study  of 
American  themes  (in  the  larger  meaning 
of  the  word  "American")  ;  to  show  an  ap- 
preciation of  such  excellent  traits  as  both 
north  and  south  possess ;  and  to  call  atten- 
tion, both  there  and  here,  to  the  better  char- 
acteristics and  matters  of  agreement,  rather 
than  of  difference.  By  so  doing,  he  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  firmer  and  lasting  estab- 
lishment of  good  feeling,  and  to  the  mitiga- 
tion, at  least,  of  prejudices. 

He  repeats,  or,  if  you  prefer,  hereby 
adopts  this  statement — every  word  of  it. 
And  the  whole  staff  joins  with  him  in 
the  determination  to  carry  out  our  pro- 
gramme faithfully:  a  friendly  compact. 
That  is  our  Big  Stick — to  be  used  only 
against  the  imputation  of  unfriendly 
motives,  of  narrow  partizanship.  We 
do  not  think  it  probable  that  we  shall 
ever  have  to  use  the  Big  Stick  in  de- 
fence of  our  thorough  independence. 

Nevertheless,  the  reference  already 
made  to  commercial  and  political  influ- 
ences calls  for  plain  words,  bluntly 
spoken.    Here  they  are  : 

At  a  meeting  of  incorporators  and 
directors  held  at  this  company's  offices 
on  May  5,  all  of  the  officials  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  magazine  being  in 
attendance,  the  "secretary  presented" 
(as  we  read  in  the  minutes  of  that  meet- 
ing) "a  form  of  By-laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
which  were  read  article  by  article  and 
unanimously  adopted.  The  same  were 
ordered  to  be  appended  to  these  min- 
utes."   We  print  one  of  those  articles : 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

TO  PREVKNT  COVERT  ADVERTISINT.. 

The  titerary  .md  news  pages  of  Tropical 

AND    SUBTROI'KAL    AMERICA,    OF    of    ailV    Other 

magazine  or  publication  conducted  by  this 
company,  shall  not  be  used  to  further,  di- 
rectly or  covertly,  the  personal  interests  of 
any  stockholder,  director,  officer,  employee  or 
other  person  connected  with  this  company. 
This  prohibition  shall  extend  to  firms  and 
corporations  with  which  any  of  the  persons 
hereinbefore  enumerated  may  be  in  any  way 
associated. 


The  Board  of  DirecK^rs  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  to  prevent  any  violation  of  this 
article,  and  to  hold  responsible,  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  the  law.  any  person  violating  or 
attempting  to  violate  the  same. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  By-law 
that  no  advertising,  either  direct  or  covert, 
shall  be  permitted  to  appear  in  any  part  of 
Tropical  and  Subtropical  America,  or 
of  any  other  magazine  or  publication  con- 
ducted by  this  company,  other  than  in  or  on 
the  plainly  designated  advertising  pages  de- 
voted exclusively  to  that  purpose. 


TO   SUBSCRIBERS 


I'rom  many  of  those  on  our  steadily 
growinfj  subscription  list  the  Editors  of 
Troi'kal  A.mkkrw  are  constantly  re- 
ceivinjj^  letters  of  commendation,  some- 
times blended  with  words  of  temperate 
reproach.  Such  letters  are  always  wel- 
come— no  matter  into  which  class  thev 
fall. 

The  predominant  note  in  each  of  the 
messap^es  which  reproves  us  is  a  rei^ret 
that  we  have  not  yet  ^iven  s])ace  to 
some  feature  of  our  field  in  which  the 
writer  is  esi>ecially  interested.  Such 
mes.sajjes  from  our  friends  were  ex- 
pected.   They  were  inevitable. 

I  Jut  if  such  of  our  readers  will  tjive 
thoufi^ht  to  the  vast  territory  with  which 
we  deal,  and  all  its  multitude  of  fea- 
tures and  interests,  they  will  (piickly 
realize  that  no  majjazine — even  if  encv- 


clopedic  in  size — could  tell  the  whole 
story  in  so  short  a  time.  The  drama  of 
development  and  history  and  fascinat- 
ing^ life  which  we  are  telling^  is  witlunit 
end.  We  always  try  to  make  each 
number  of  the  magfazine  broad  in  its 
apixjal.  to  make  it  one  new  chapter  in 
the  story. 

Just  one  word  more  to  new  sub- 
scribers, l-'or  each  three  years'  sub- 
scription to  one  address,  or  for  three 
one-year  subscriptions  to  different  ad- 
dresses, the  sender  will  receive  by 
return  mail  a  cou|x^n.  good  with  the 
Spanish-.\merican  Hook  Company,  for 
one  dollar  in  lxx)ks  from  any  of  its 
catalog^ies. 

All  who  send  five  dollars  will  receive 
a  two-dollar  coupon.  Foreign  postai^c 
should  be  added,  when  necessary. 


TO    ADVERTISERS 


Advertising  is  to-day  a  n:ighty  factor 
in  the  i)rogress  of  civilization.  It  is  a 
creative  force  that  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore. It  builds  factories  and  railroads, 
developes  new  countries,  builds  indus- 
tries that  employ  countless  thousands. 

It  is  raising  the  standard  of  living  by 
creating  new  and  fascitiating  <lesires. 
It  makes  the  luxuries  of  yesterday  the 
necessities  of  to-day. 

.\dvertising  enlarges  and  expands 
the  horizon  of  man's  daily  life  and  ex- 
perience by  bringing  to  his  attention 
new  commodities  designed  for  his  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

IJut    there    is    a    mistaken    idea    that 


advertising  is  only  for  the  big  fellow. 

.Advertising  is  for  you,  no  matter 
how  limited  your  capital — if  you  have 
anything  to  sell  it  will  pay  you. 

Hut,  liow  to  advertise  is  the  question. 
To  you,  the  announcement  on  another 
page  of  the  new  classified  department 
will  jMiint  out  one  way.  If  you  desire 
to  Ix'gin  on  a  larger  .>^cale.  then  write 
our  advertising  departiuent  for  inform- 
ation. ( )ur  knowledge.  exi)erience  and 
.sources  of  information  are  always  at  the 
dis]x)sal  of  our  readers  who  desire 
counsel  and  assitance. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell. 


ADN'ERTISE  IT. 


t 


